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of the world’s greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the greatest music is the 
instrument you want in your home! The Victrola is 
supreme. Its supremacy is founded on a basis of great 
things actually accomplished. It is in millions of homes 
the world over because it takes into these homes all that 
is best in every branch of music and entertainment. 

The artists who make records exclusively for the Victor 
are the greatest artists in the world. The Victrola tone is 
the true and faithful tone of the singer’s voice and the 
master’s instrument. It is for this reason that the Victrola 
is the chosen instrument of practically every artist famous 
in the world of opera, instrumental music, sacred music, 
band music, dance music, vaudeville and entertainment. 

Go today to a Victor dealer’s and listen to this instru- 
ment for yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba or Elman or 
Harry Lauder or Sousa’s Band on the Victrcela. 

Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records 

can be safely and satisfactorily played 

only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 

tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 

Victor Records cannot be safely played 

, on machines with jeweled or other re- 
producing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 
To insure Victor quality, always look 
for the famous trademark, “His Master's 
Voice.” Itison every Victrola and every 
Victor Record. It is the identifying label 
on all genuine Victrolas and Victor 
Records. 


Vg Lys Mex vrs 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, pe es Ao $250 
Mahogany or oak 
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For her morning 
cup of delicious 


Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


She knows that it is 
good, even if she doesn't 
appreciate, as the older 
members of her family 
do, the importance of our 
guarantee of purity and 
wholesomeness. 
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Winners in the September Ad-Letter Contest 


The readers of SuNsET are taking an increasingly gratifying interest in this Contest that has now been under way for nearly two years. 
We have received hundreds of letters in which the advertisements in the September issue of SuNsET were keenly analyzed. The con- 
testants have shown a very real understanding of the fundamental elements of good advertising. These letters have come from people 
in every part of the country and go to show that this Contest has awakened in our readers’ minds an enduring interest in the best 


national advertising. 


Look through the issue of SuNsET that you now have before you. Surely you will sce some display that will appeal to you more than 
others. Tell us simply and clearly why it attracted you. You may win $25.00. 





ONCE.IN EVERY WOMAN'S LIFE | 





“You cant forget 
Cours Parent Fire 





First Award—Colt’s Revolvers 


How quickly our sense of fancied security van- 
ishes when we are startled from comfortable sleep 
by the sound of the fire whistle screaming its warn- 
ing into the quiet night! We are jarred awake in 
much the same way by the advertisement of Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms on page 67 in the September 
Sunset. 

I live on a ranch twelve miles from town, and 
when my husband has to be away I am frequently 
alone for days at a time. I am safer really than 
women who live in cities, yet the warning line “once 
in every woman’s life” is unforgettably impressed 
upon my mind. When my husband glanced through 
Sunset, reading the ads first (as he always does), he 
remarked when he came to this page, “I must get 
you a Colt’s automatic.” 

“But your automatic shot gun, twenty-two and 
high power rifle are always in the house,” I replied, 
“Do we need any more?” 

For answer he pointed to the picture of the girl 
on the lonely road, holding her assailant at bay with 
the small Colt, which she might have carried either 
in her pocket or satchel of books, “You need some- 
thing small like this that you can carry easily and 
get at quickly, and one that you can’t forget to make 
safe!” 


The illustrations are striking and convincing, giv- 
ing us the whole situation in a flash, while “The 
School Teacher’s Story” promises to be interesting, 
and it is. At the same time all the essential infor- 
mation regarding Colt’s fire arms has been given. 

IsapeL Irwin Winter, Monahans, Texas. 
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NON-SKID TIRES 


Second Award—Firestone Tires 


The advertisement which decorates the inside 
cover page of the September Sunset is very striking 
— if only for the reason that it contains this familiar 
design—a massive, rugged automobile tire outlined 
against a scenic background, while beneath looms 
up the well-known name “Firestone.” It is more 
than striking however; it is vivid, alluring, because 
this tire, this background, and this trade name are 
illuminated in lustrous and harmonious colors. 

The advertisement is cleverly planned in that, 
while affording general publicity, it makes an effec- 
tive appeal to a certain select class—the golf enthu- 
siasts. Note the pithy phrases—“In Every Drive,” 
“The Fairways,” “The Hazards’”—which phrases 
are equally applicable to motoring and to golf. The 
effectiveness of this appeal is more noticeable when 
we recall that the people who play golf are people 
who frequently purchase automobile tires, and who 
would prefer tires of distinguished appearance. 

In the two terse expressions “inbuilt mileage 
values” and “strong individuality” is summed up 
practically all that could be said for a tire. The 
automobile owner will be almost certain to remember 
these words when next he observes, in a garage win- 
dow, the tire with the attractive color combination 
of Red Side Wall and Black Tread. 

Because of clever repetition of artistic designs this 
remarkable advertisement stands out strongly from 
the multitude. Because of its artfully directed 
appeal and its succinct phrasing it stimulates the 
imagination and leads to effective action. 

T. W. McAtuistsr, Richwood, Ohio. 
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world’s greatest artists 
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Third Award—Victrola 


In my opinion the most attractive, compelling and 
therefore best advertisement from a commercial as 
well as artistic viewpoint, is that of the “Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co.” on page 1, September Sunset. 

By way of a test, after looking over all the adver- 
tisements with my mind absolutely unbiased, I 
closed my eyes to think on which had most impressed 
me. Almost immediately there arose before me 
that picture with the words, “At Home with the 
World’s Greatest Artists.” I turned to it then, to 
find its allurement. It is a genuine work of art. See 
the Lilliputian celebrities gathered socially, regardless 
of contemporaneity, in the drawing-room of the two 
modern Brobdignagians! See how clearly their 
features are portrayed, we know them, every one; 
Mozart, Wagner, Liszt, Caruso, Paderewski, Tetra- 
zzini, Melba, Sousa. Then we see the great Victrola, 
and the thought is forced upon us that, by the 
magic wand of the great “Wizard,” every one of 
these 64 “Greatest Artists’ and countless others, 
are made to give of their best, not on the stage of an 
opera house before immense throngs, but in the 
privacy of the home. Is it not an alluring picture? 
Does it not give one the desire to go right out and 
become the owner of one of these wonderful Vic- 
trolas that contains in its mysterious confines the 
music, the laughter, the speeches, the instrumental 
renditions, the very voices of the ““World’s Greatest.” 

Such an advertisement and its subject will never 
be forgotten. 

F. J. Tuaver, 389 Belmont Ave., Oakland, Cal. 














AWA R DS oO F M E R IT In addition to the particularly good prize winning letters that we show above, ] 
fayette Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., on Rubberset brushes and the letter of Mrs. F. G. Ellison, 614 W. Center Street, Centralia, Wash- 


ington, on the United States Rubber Company’s advertisement has been foun: \ I i 
We also received many letters describing the advertisements of Columbia Records, Ivory Soap, Murad Cigarettes, Fairy Soap, Hi 


others, but as much as we regret it, we cannot make the five prizes go around. 


i worthy of special mention and a cash award of $5.00. 


the letters of Miss Grace E. Strong of 1015 La- 


amilton Watches, Campbell’s Soups and many 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 


upon your memory? 
RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until December, 1916, issue. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within fifteen days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month's number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the November Sunset must reach us not later 
than November 15th and the awards will be announced 
in the January issue of Sunset. 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the September 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in September. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write fér further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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Fairy Soap is the whitest and purest 
soap for toilet and bath use that 
choice materials and expert soap- 
making skill can produce. 


FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 


gives a rich, Creamy lather that is 
pleasing, agreeable and refreshing. 
The oval cake fits the hand; 
Fairy Soap floats. 


With all its purity, convenience 
and pleasing qualities, Fairy Soap 
costs but 5c. 


Sian dn aan a ee i le a ie le tet 
(fie eK FAIRBANK coneany] 
a Pa a ie Powe ee aN AN SNA 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 
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“RECLAIMED” 


By Ben Hur Lampman 


DECORATION BY LOUIS ROGERS 


Up sprang the mallard from the green and golden sedges, 
The broider and the baldrick of a lone, lone land, 
To wheel above his marshes—where the shy brood fledges— 
When all the pretty plover folk were calling from the sand. 
I would you could have seen him, with the sun-glint on his winging, 
When morning smiled and woke the world a dozen years agone— 
And set the redwing blackbird braves to singing, singing, singing 
A silver stave of happiness in welcome to the dawn. 


A breeze from over yonder walked among the lusty rushes, 
The green and golden garments of a lone, lone lake, 
Where cried the bittern sentinel in challenge to the hushes, 
And little flecks of borrowed flame were on the muskrat’s wake. 
I would you could have known the breeze—the salt breath of its wooing— 
When every blade and every wave was dancing in the sun, 
And all the marshland merriment was suing, suing, suing 
To hold the lease on happiness in morning just begun. 


Up sprang the mallard—as he springs no more and never 

They stole his chosen province in the lone, lone land; 
The wheat is green and growing and the plowshares sever 

The beaches where the plover folk were calling from the sand. 
To gain a rood of barley soil they set the waters flowing, 

By gashes in the ancient ooze, to streams that seek the sea; 
And, 0,1 know the laughing lake was very loth at going— 

As one who loves her ministry and asks not to a free. 


A breeze from over yonder—and the tall wheat billows— 
I'll grant that it’s a comely place—a tame, tame shire; 

Yet I have seen the wind at play among the sedge and willows, 
And I have seen the mallard’s throat against a cloud on fire. 

I would you could have seen him with the sun-glint on his splendor, 
Before they lured his lake away to gain a rood of land, 

When morning’s magic on the marsh was tender, tender, tender— 
And all the pretty plover folk were calling from the sand. 
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(J Across the Editor’s Desk W 


HERE is a special kind of editorial solitaire which 
is played on this desk to while away the long lazy 
periods between issues of the Magazine. It con- 
sists of matching letters from Readers, Gentle and 

Otherwise. One Otherwise takes three Gentles—those 
values being established by the average run of the mail. 
If the Otherwise is unsigned it has only the value of one 
Gentle. It is*quite an exciting little game and is full of 
surprises. Now and then an Otherwise turns up which 
ought to be a trump card but there is no way of knowing 
its value. This can be determined only by printing the 
letter in the column of ‘“‘Readers.” Such a letter was 
one received from a certain “John A. Walker” of Ar- 
lington, Mass. ‘The letters called forth from Gentle 
Readers by this letter are printed in this issue. Who will 
write us another Otherwise letter as successful as this 
in rallying our friends to the defense of SUNSET? 


‘© T) LOODY are the peacemakers!” declares a burlesquer 
of the beatitude. Neutrality isnumbered among the 
unforgivable sins. No man can serve two masters and 
get away with his wages. Nobody loves an umpire, as 
one of our readers reminds us. Take the following 
letters as an illustration: 

“T have not renewed my subscription because from 
some articles appearing in your magazine I have 
gathered the impression that you rather favor prohibi- 
tion. If my conclusions are in error, then I shall be 
glad to be so advised and would continue my sub- 
scription.’ 

It is not possible to “follow up” this delinquent sub- 
scriber. We could not declare against prohibition, which 
is what he would wish us to do, not even for $1.50! 

In almost the same mail comes another letter: 

“When I read ‘California Next?’ I understood that 
Mr. Dosch favors prohibition. Your note regarding 
that article is somewhat of a disappointment. It is the 
safest thing, no doubt, to sit carefully astride the fence; 
but wouldn’t it be braver to get into the ring—for pro- 
hibition, of course?” 

No better luck with this one! We could not declare 
for prohibition, as he suggests, not even to balance the 
loss of the other man’s money. Yet we have declared 
boldly against the immorality of what masquerades as 
morality in legislation—the confiscation of property 
employed in an industry until now fostered and recog- 
nized by the state. We have pointed out the example 
of other countries which have been truly moral in their 
legislation against the evil of intemperance. We have 
said “A movement based upon morality cannot afford 
to disregard the fundamental ethical principles.” 
Doubtless this attitude will not lure the price of an 
annual subscription from either of the correspondents 
quoted. We can’t help it. We believe each of them is 
influenced by the selfish desire of having his own way. 
We believe our position is dictated by an impersonal 
desire to see simple justice done. Furthermore, we 
believe the deep heart of the people, stirred by a desire 
for improved conditions, responds to neither extremes 
but desires an opportunity to vote for reform without 
injustice. Why not offer it? 


ERMAN WHITAKER was given a peep into our 

letter-basket the other day. He passed by the 
praises of his story, “Over the Border,” with a pleased 
smile but gathered up the few which were calling him 
to account. Saying “I’ll write to you about these 
points,” he bore them away. Next day they came back 
with the following letter: 

“In relation to that criticism concerning the raid on 
the corrals, that the horses would scatter, it is contrary 
to my own experience during eight years of horse raising 
in the Northwest, not to mention a season’s bronco 
busting along the Montana frontier. Whena band broke 
corral, they might scatter for a bit, but presently up 
would go the noses, and after a wild look around, the 
detached animals would go streaking after the main 
band. In reply to that criticism about Bull leaping 
on to a bare-backed horse and guiding it by kicks and 
bats over the head, I may say that I have done it my- 
self, though not with a perfectly wild bronc. Living- 
stone’s horses in the story were not necessarily pure 
broncos. Along the border a good deal of breeding up 
has been done with fine blood stock, and my feeling 
concerning the animals was that they at least were what 
you might term, semi-civilized; half-broken at least. 
I think we don’t need to worry. AtleastI don’t. But 
I’m always glad of frank criticism. 

“Concerning my ‘terrible Spanish.’ There are only 
two classes of writers who dare use the word ‘Caram- 
bara!’ to wit, the youngster who believes it a Spanish 
swear word—which it isn’t—and doesn’t know any 
other; and the writer who knows its real value and 
common usages among Spanish peoples. It expresses 
every shade of wonder, admiration, flattery, surprise. 
Again, it is used by the Spanish women to express the 
precise meaning our girls give to ‘bother-—fine for 
irritation or disgust. In fact, I could write an article, 
a readable one, too, on its varied and eloquent usage. 
I don’t pretend to any great knowledge of Spanish. 
I’d be obliged if you’d edit my spellings, but the 
little I use belongs to the common speech of the 
people and will be recognized as such by the seascned 
gringo. ‘There’s many a little expression that will 
arouse no answering note in most of your readers and 
yet will cause a little familiar thrill in those who have 
lived long years in Mexico. 

“And now about my ‘love-making mush. Ast 
possible to write a love story that won’t read to an 
elderly person—we’re both getting on—a little bit like 
mush? There are two possible points of view—one 
that of the young person who loves mush for breakfast, 
dinner and tea; the other of the genial soul, who, having 
had his mush, still looks back with kindly interest on 
those who still take it with plenty of sugar and milk. 
a | his, 1 in the necessities of the situation, I tried to take; 
the viewpoint of a kindly old fellow looking with indul- 
gence and poking just a little fun at the blindness and 
really pretty egotism of these mad young souls. Of 
course, it is tame in comparison with the really dramatic 
issues involved; but you wouldn’t stand for Mexican 
realism in a love story, so what is a poor devil of an 
author to do?” 
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ITH a gun, a dog, good company and Ivory Soap none need hesitate to follow 

where adventure beckons. In the great outdoors as at home, cleanliness is essen- 
tial to health and pleasure, and Ivory Soap produces it in persons, clothes, utensils, 
everything. 


Ivory Soap is so mild that it is delightful for the bath and toilet. It is so good a 
dirt mover that it makes the most badly soiled clothes, dishes and cooking utensils 
sweet and clean. 


No matter what kind of task, Ivory does the work with entire satisfaction because 
it includes every desirable quality that any soap can have. It is white. It lathers 
freely. It rinses easily. It is pure. It is free from alkali and other harsh materials. 
It is not greasy. It has a pleasant natural odor. It is made of choice materials. 
It floats. And it is so inexpensive that everybody can use it for everything. 


IVORY SOAP .. . | MORE)... 994% PURE. 
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An Account of the Mighty Wet- P 
and-Dry Fight, Its Variable jp St 
Issues and Prospects on the 4 
Far Western Front 






The Second Battle of Booze Run 


How the Bitter Prohibition Cam- 
paign is Being Fought Once 
More Over the Ink- Stained 

Soil Beyond the Rockies 

















CCORDING to the dictionary, 

an oasis is ‘‘any fertile spot in a 

waste or desert; figuratively, a 

scene or source of joy in monot- 

ony or dreariness.” Well, the drug store 
became an oasis when, last January, the 
great drouth descended upon Seattle, the 
largest “dry” seaport in captivity. And 
the physician with his little pencil and 
prescription book became the Moses who 
had led his thirsty people to the hidden 
wells in the Washington Sahara. Between 

March 1 and April 10 one Seattle M. D. 
with broad sympathies and an even 
broader sense of humor prescribed sixty 
quarts of whiskey and almost twenty-five 
hundred quarts of beer for two hundred 
and thirty-nine of his ‘‘patients,”’ adding 
sixteen quarts of pure alcohol for good 
measure. In one instance he prescribed 
twenty-four quarts of beer “to be taken 
for a headache.” He must have chuckled 
as he wrote another prescription for 
numerous quarts of the amber liquid as a 
cure for “fatigue induced by night work, 
to be taken as per directions.” 

_But the prohibitionists did not smile. 
They saw nothing funny in the humorous 
doctor’s alcoholic recipes. Nor did the 
men who owned the breweries closed by 
prohibition in Washington, Oregon, Ari- 
zona and Colorado see the point of the 
joke while California and Wisconsin sup- 
plied the irrigation facilities for the 
dwellers in the arid territory. So it came 
about that the drys and wets, disregard- 
ing the result of the November battle in 
1914, girded their loins, grasped the heft 
of the trusty initiative and rode forth for 
another go on the old campaign ground. 
For months the roll of oratorical thunder 
has been abroad in the West. With the 
exception of Wyoming and Nevada, every 
state from the Rockies to the Pacific has 
seen the explosion of the gas bombs from 
the opposing batteries and the famous 
sandy loam of the Far West has been 
blackened by the oceans of printer’s ink 
spilled by the hostile armies regardless of 
ues 
_it will be remembered that Arizona, 
sitting disconsolate on the idle ore cars of 
its copper mines in the fall of 1914, voted 
for a “dry” law that had horns, teeth, 
claws and a stingaree tail. Its sponsors 


fondly hoped to make Arizona so dry that 
conirmed topers would have to distil 
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alcohol out of the shellac of the Painted 
Desert to obtain material for pink ele- 
phants. So drastic was the dry law that 
even the sacramental use of wine fell 
under the ban. The wild rum waves 
might dash against the base of the pro- 
hibition wall, but not a drop of spray 
would ever fly across its spiked top. No 
matter how wet the territory east, north, 
south and west might be, Arizona would 
rise above it, as arid and complacent as 
Kansas. 


OU remember the story of the little 
Dutch boy who tucked his finger 
into the hole all night, saved the dike and 
saved half of Holland from inundation. 
No such heroic little boy came to the fore 
in Arizona when the state’s supreme court 
applied the legal auger to the prohibition 
wall. This supreme court decided that 
the prohibition amendment to the con- 
stitution did not make it illegal to have 
in one’s possession liquor “for personal 
use.” Proceeding from this basis, the 
court argued that, since the possession 
and absorption of alcoholic stimulants 
did not constitute a crime, it could not be 
criminal to replenish this personal supply. 
The deed was done. The auger was 
withdrawn. A thin stream of booze came 
trickling cautiously through the hole. 
Over in Missouri the liquor dealers, anx- 
ious to break the dry spell in the copper 
state, brought legal action to compel the 
railways and express companies to accept 
consignments of beer and whiskey, duly 
labeled ‘‘for personal use,” to Arizona 
points. They won. The trickle grew and 
expanded into a flood. Anybody in 
Arizona could obtain all the liquor he 
wanted “‘for personal use.” ‘‘We ship to 
Arizona” triumphantly announced signs 
in the Los Angeles and El Paso liquor 
stores. Except for the absence of the 
open saloon, Arizona became as wet as 
Portland, Maine. 

It follows, therefore, that another elec- 
tion to settle the alcohol question will 
be held November 7. Two liquor propo- 
sitions are on the ballot. One measure, 
initiated by the prohibitionists, closes the 
legal hole by forbidding the importation 
of liquor for personal use. The second 


proposal, fathered by the saloonists, pro- 
vides for local option and strict saloon 
regulation. Yet, strange to say, compe- 
tent observers believe that neither amend- 
ment will carry. They aver that the bulk 
of the population wants neither the open 
saloon nor the Gobi desert of absolute 
prohibition. The present condition seems 
to suit them and they refuse to listen to 
the impassioned arguments of either side. 
Apparently they are willing to let well 
enough alone. But, whatever the out- 
come, it is certain that the orators and 
ink mortars will line up for another pro- 
hibition campaign in 1918 and in 1920. 

The state of Washington, as mentioned 
in the beginning of this article, has been 
trying out partial prohibition since the 
beginning of the year and, to judge from 
surface indications, has no intention of 
backsliding into its former wide-open 
condition. There is no attempt to tighten 
the lid still further by restrictive legisla- 
tion; neither are the liquor interests en- 
deavoring to reintroduce the saloon. 
While they mourn at the grave, they have 
wisdom enough to realize that, for the 
present at least, no pulmotor is powerful 
enough to resurrect the lately departed. 
But the brewers and hotel men of the 
larger cities, working separately and from 
different angles, would like to stretch the 
tight restrictions an inch or two. The 
brewers have initiated an amendment 
which not only allows the manufacture 
of beer within the state, but likewise re- 
moves the limitation of twelve quarts 
every twenty days. If adopted, the 
amendment will allow the breweries to 
sell beer directly to consumers through 
branch distributing stations in any 
quantity limited only by the capacity, 
the purse and the appetite of the pur- 
chaser. It is claimed on behalf of this 
amendment that it is neither ethically nor 
economically sound to permit the impor- 
tation of beer from outside the state while 
prohibiting its manufacture within. It is 
further claimed that increasing consump- 
tion of beer will greatly diminish the 
quantity of whiskey consumed in the 
state. Advancing these arguments, the 
brewers are carrying on a quiet house-to- 
house campaign. 

The second initiative measure proposes 
to give hotels containing fifty rooms or 
more the privilege of serving intoxicants 
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to their guests under various restrictions. 
It is based upon the plea that tourists will 
not come unless they are allowed to con- 
sume their accustomed portion of wine or 
beer with their meals. 

The newspapers of Washington look 

on both measures with jaundiced eyes. 
They maintain that the hotel amend- 
ment has as much chance to survive as 
the dove of peace on Dead Man’s Hill. 
It is opposed by the prohibitionists, the 
owners of small hotels and, strange to say, 


by the Old Guard among 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 








upon the amendment joyfully. It gave 
them an excuse to disregard their promise 
of 1914 and to start a campaign for com- 
plete, total and absolute prohibition. So 
they unlimbered their fountain pens, 
trotted out the petitions and prepared 
to bomb the cowering remnants of the de- 
feated wets out of their last sap heads. 

Will they do it? 

Apparently Oregon is as anxious for 
absolute prohibition as the troops in the 
trenches love gas attacks. A great many 





lace stamping the bones of the liquor 
traffic into the soil. In the Colorado pr. 
maries held during September all candi. 
dates except two had pledged themselves 
to support any measures that might come 
before the legislature this winter to per. 
petuate and increase the desiccated con. 
dition of the state. In the Republican 
primaries both candidates for the nomi 
nation whipped the limping, bleeding, 
battered form of the Demon Rum around 
the stump, and Governor Carlson won 

because he gave the better 





the ex-saloon-keepers who 
see their chance of reéstab- 
lishing the open bar dwin- 
dle with every compromise 
arrangement. 

The brewers’ amendment 
stands a better chance yet 
public opinion, as in Ari- 
zona, seems inclined to let 
the status quo prevail. 


be allowed 


F Milwaukee-made beer is good for the 
Oregon stomach, why shouldn’t Oregon 
to supply the home demand 
with home products? What is the answer? 


imitation of Simon Legree, 
Both the Democrats and the 
Republicans, keeping a 
sharp eye fixed anxiously on 
the church vote, are lifting 
their hands in holy horror 
when the erstwhile source 
of liquid cheer and cam- 
paign contributions is men- 
tioned. Both parties have 





Both Governor Ernest 

Lister, candidate for rezlection on the 
Democratic ticket, and his Republican 
opponent, ex-Governor Henry McBride, 
are openly advocating the defeat of both 
measures. Yet the apathy of the general 
public, an apathy based upon the elimina- 
tion of the open saloon as an issue, may 
give the liberal amendments a chance— 
provided the women voters do not turn 
out in overwhelming numbers for the sole 
purpose of defeating the measures. 


IKE Washington, Oregon did away 

4with the footrail, the bartenders’ 
union, the brewing vat and the distilla- 
tion retort at the beginning of the present 
year. But Oregon did not go totally dry. 
Under a permit system the state allowed 
the individual to import twenty-four 
quarts of beer and two quarts of whiskey 
every four weeks. During the 1914 cam- 
paign emphasis was placed upon the eco- 
nomic rather than the moral aspect of 
the issue; the saloon was the sector upon 
which the heavy artillery was concen- 
trated. The final victory by a majority 
of 36,000 was largely due to the voters 
who disliked both the saloon and teeto- 
talism, voters won over by the promise 
that no attempt would be made to inter- 
fere with the moderate consumption of 
stimulants in the home. 

hen the measure became operative 
and the importation of beer assumed 
large proportions, Oregon began to sit up 
and take notice, with the result that some 
three score well known business men hay- 
ing no connection whatsoever with the 
defunct breweries organized the “Equal 
Rights for Home Industry” committee. 
This committee initiated a measure allow- 
ing Oregon breweries to manufacture 
beer and to distribute it on the same 
terms as the product of breweries located 
outside of the state. Forty-two thousand 
voters signed the initiative petition, the 
largest number of signatures appended to 
any similar instrument in the state. And 
Oregon, the cradle of the initiative and 
referendum, has chronic writer’s cramp 
from signing petitions. 

‘he amendment allowing Oregon 
breweries to supply the legal home de- 
mand with a ‘home product did not tilt 
the lid by one millimeter. Neither the 
saloon element nor the distillers favored 
it; by removing a valid objection to the 

resent law, it strengthened that statute. 
Vet the ardent prohibitionists pounced 








newspapers which shivered many an 
editorial lance for the present law have 
nothing to say in favor of forcible total 
abstinence. The mass of the voters out- 
side of the ranks of the militant, irrecon- 
cilable prohibition advocates seems to 
take very little interest in the campaign. 
The main object of the battle two years 
ago was the ejection of the saloon. With 
the saloon gone, the strongest argument 
of the prohibitionists has evaporated. 
Apparently both the home-beer and the 
absolute-prohibition measures will fail of 
adoption. Oregon seems to be satisfied 
with present conditions, yet the hand that 
rocks the cradle may feel constrained to 
put a large-sized, sharp-pointed tack on 
the hard, narrow seat now occupied by the 
chastened liquor business in Oregon. 
The attitude and intentions of the women 
voters are the unknown factors in the 
situation. 

It cannot be said, after a careful survey 
of the sentiment throughout the West, 
that the average voter is weeping salty 
tears over the hard fate of the saloon- 





“T and my deputies spend all 
our time hunting boot-leggers 
whom the juries will not 
convict,” says Sheriff Wheeler 
of Cochise county, Arizona. 
Evidently public sentiment in 
Arizona is neither with the 


soaking wets nor the extra drys 











keeper. Neither does he roll his eyes 
heavenward and utter fervent words of 
gratitude for the absence of the iniquitous 
brandy sauce from his plum pudding. 
After all, the average voter is not an 
extremist, yet for the moment he 
looks with kindlier eyes upon the lean 
gentlemen in the long black frock than 
upon the stout gentlemen in the short 
white jacket. In Colorado, for instance, 
the politicians have come to the con- 
clusion that the rumble which strikes the 
good ear they keep close to the ground is 
produced by the feet of the enraged popu- 





declared against the amend- 
ment initiated by the Brewery Workers’ 
Union, an amendment that would permit 
the manufacture and distribution of light 
beer in the Centennial state. It does not 
seem to have a single friend among those 
aspiring to the honors and emoluments of 
political office, even though the petition 
through which it was placed on the ballot 
bore 21,000 signatures. 


we politicians unanimously and 
openly apply the toe of their boot 
toa measure advocated by 21,000 perfectly 
good votes, they must be pretty certain 
that the opposition basks in the sunshine 
of popular favor. 

This opposition maintains that the 
passage of the brewery amendment would 
create a condition worse than local option. 
It argues that, under the proposed amend- 
ment, breweries could be _ established 
alongside of schools and churches even 
in territory that has been dry under local 
option since silver was demonetized in 
1873, though they do not explain why 
anyone should want to risk his capital in 
building new breweries while the old ones 
are still intact, while the sword of total 
prohibition hangs suspended above the 
state by a long hair. 

The doctrine of “personal use,” origi- 
nating in Arizona, has found favor in 
Colorado. Strong liquor and beer are 
crossing the state line in quantities. The 
brewers maintain that their amendment, 
by stimulating the consumption of the 
lighter beverage, will reduce the importa- 
tion of whiskey. The drys counter by 
proposing to eliminate the importation of 
all liquor through legislative enactment, 
and their purpose, considering the poli- 
ticians’ state of mind, is liable to prevail. 

Arizona, Oregon, W fashington and Colo- 
rado fondly believed that the battle of 
ballots two years ago had settled the drink 
problem for them. Idaho, on the con- 
trary, did not vote on the prohibition 
issue in 1914; its legislature merely went 
ahead, left the constitution alone and put 
an end to the liquor traffic by enacting a 
prohibition statute; it did not even wait 
for a petition or submit the proposed law 
to the voters. Idaho is the only one 0 
the Far Western states snoring peace fully 
in the sun, far removed from the din of 
prohibition agitation, a condition due 
principally to the lack of large cities an 
to the dominance of the agricultural ele- 
ment in the state’s population. 
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Its neighbor to the south, Utah, does 
not place much faith in the new-fangled 

olitical devices manufactured in Oregon. 

hough Utah has a first-class, rough-and- 
tumble, catch-as-catch-can dry-and-wet 
fight on its hands, the constitution slum- 
bers undisturbed in its pigeon-hole. The 
axe will be lifted by the legislature, not 
by the dear peepul. A simple statute in- 
stead of a cumbersome alteration of the 
basic law will do the work. But it’s going 
tobe done. The axe will rise and fall this 
winter. Republicans, Democrats and 
Progressives, they have all sworn a mighty 
oath that, should the sovereign voter 
elect them to office, they will make Utah 
as dry as the throat of a sailor wrecked in 
the center of the Great Salt Lake. And 
thereby hangs a tale as full of politics, 
high and low, as an apartment house is 
full of gossip. 


U ‘AH’S brand of politics is peculiar 
ind unique. In no other American 
commonwealth is the conflict between 
Church and State forever standing just 
around the corner, steam up and ready to 
take a hand in the fracas, a regular “‘tank” 
of a conflict beneath whose caterpillar 
wheels all other issues are ground into the 
dust. To keep this juggernaut safely in its 
stockade and to prevent it from running 
amuck at inconvenient moments, there has 
been an informal understanding between 
the disciples of Brigham Young and the 
Gentiles of Utah whereby the governor’s 
office is tacitly conceded to the Mormons, 
who also obtain one senatorship, the other 
seat in the upper house of Congress going 
to a non-Mormon. This year, however, 
this ancient agreement has gone to smash; 
it has been hari-karied, and prohibition 
apparently was the dagger that did the 
rippin’ work. 

The Hon. William Spry, serving his 
second term as governor, is a Republican 
anda Mormon. Two years ago he vetoed 
a prohibition statute passed by the legis- 
lature. This summer when he began 
planning for a third “cup of coffee,” he 
found the water around the governor- 
ship full of periscopes and mines. Ap- 
nate the “federal bunch” controlled 

y Senator Reed Smoot and the other 
powers had decided to decorate the exec- 
utive with two fifty-pound iron crosses 
and to blow up the ship carrying his politi- 
cal fortunes. They did it. Despite 
Governor Spry’s wide popularity he was 
beaten at the Republican state conven- 
tion—no direct primary for Utah!—by 
the narrow margin of two-thirds of one 
vote, the nomination going to Nephi L. 
Morris, president of one of the “stakes” 
of the Mormon church. 

_ It was a glorious fight while it lasted; 
it left the G. O. P. steam-roller battered 
and exhausted; it also left the Democrats 
full of ginger and hope. So long as peace 
and harmony reigned in Utah’s Republi- 
can family, the Democratic donkey might 
eat the labels on the tin cans tossed out of 
the window by the rotund G. O. P. Not 
even the combination with the Bull 
Moose four years ago could blast the 
Republicans out of office. But a three- 


cornered fight in the standpat section of 
the dominant party, with the followers of 
the most popular leader sulking in the 
sagebrush muttering dire threats, this 
spectacle caused the Democrats to cheer 
up like the Germans after that low-visi- 
bility affair. 


So 


There was a chance! 
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they rushed out, spiked a resounding 
prohibition plank into their platform, 
smashed all precedents by nominating a 
Gentile as their candidate for governor 
and, disregarding the old agreement, 
nominated a Mormon to represent Utah 
in the U. S. Senate alongside of Apostle 
Reed Smoot. 

Every non-Mormon in Utah’s popular 
parlance is classed as a Gentile. Simon 
Bamberger, a traction magnate of Jewish 
blood, is the Democratic nominee for 
governor. Of course he is a Gentile in 
Utah, though his status changes the mo- 
ment he crosses the state line. Brigham 
Roberts, a Mormon close to the hierarchy, 
placed him in nomination. And on the 
same Democratic ticket Judge William 
H. King, a Mormon, is running for the 
Senate in opposition to George Suther- 
land, the Gentile nominated with Mor- 
mon consent by the Republicans. 

Utah, sharing with Vermont the honor 
of having voted for Taft in 1912, is not 





Will Bacchus hold the third line of 
the Far Western front? 


expected to turn down Hughes, but in 
state politics the well known brand of 
chaos reigns supreme. The one definite 
fact is the solemn pledge of Republicans, 
Democrats and Progressives to make the 
state as dry as a bound volume of last 
year’s Congressional Record. ‘There is 
no getting around this fact. Applicants 
for good corner locations in Salt Lake 
City please form in line. 


OING north from Utah through 

Idaho, a great noise is heard as the 
train approaches the boundary of Idaho’s 
neighbor. It is the far-flung echo of the 
great battle the drys and the wets are 
fighting on the plains, the slopes and in the 
valleys of Montana. Butte, Helena and 
Billings are the storm centers; in and all 
around them the cohorts of the Anti- 
Saloon League are charging with axe and 
bomb into everything that even smells of 
rum. In Butte, where twenty thousand 
men are earning Ford wages in day-and- 
night shifts, they are wading through seas 
of booze to get at the entrenched foe lined 
up in solid ranks three and four deep in 
front of the foot rail. Never was Butte 
wetter; never was there a fiercer struggle 
to put whiskey down. 

It began in the 1915 legislature which 
enacted a law prohibiting the sale or im- 
portation of intoxicants under drastic 
penalties except for sacramental, scien- 
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tific or manufacturing purposes. The 
law was far more stringent than the con- 
stitutional amendments adopted in Ore- 
gon, Washington and Colorado; it made 
no concessions of any kind, and it was 
promptly sidetracked until the next 
eneral election by the referendum. On 
Bouse 7 the electors, men and women, 
will decide whether the law shall stand or 
fall. If it passes, it will become operative 
December 31, 1918. 


| the fight the drys so far have been 
able to gain the tactical advantage. The 
politicians of both parties, taking notice 
of the prohibition victories in adjoining 
states, promptly decided that the dry 
brand of bird lime would be most excellent 
material with which to trap and hold the 
elusive ballots. Both the Republican 
and the Democratic state conventions 
declared in favor of prohibition; both 
Governor S. V. Stewart, the Democratic 
candidate for reélection, and Frank J. 
Edwards, his Republican opponent, per- 
sonally pledged themselves to work and 
vote for a dry Montana. And in the con- 
test for the Republican nomination for 
attorney-general a well known lawyer of 
high standing who refused to declare him- 
self for or against prohibition was de- 
feated by a much younger man of only 
local reputation who fervently embraced 
the dry cause. 

Yet this unanimous support of the dry 
cause by the politicians is not without its 
embarrassments. Democrats and Repub- 
licans are watching the dry leaders and 
their organization, the Anti-Saloon 
League, with the eyes of a super-jealous 
husband. The dry dame must not flirt 
with the party on the other side of the 
fence. Should the Republicans gain the 
impression that the drys are leaning ever 
so slightly toward the Democrats, G. O. P. 
adherents in large numbers will go to the 
polls with fire in their eyes, rage in their 
heart and a knife in their hands, ready to 
cut the heart out of prohibition. And the 
Democrats are ready to do likewise if the 
drys should lean toward the Republicans. 

Six weeks before election the wet-and- 
dry issue in Montana hung in the balance, 
with the indicator showing signs of pre- 
ferring the dry side. But the fight was 
so bitter, so surcharged with state and 
local politics that even Elijah would not 
have risked his professional standing on a 
prediction of the final outcome. 

In California all the political parties, 
with one exception, of course, sprint 
madly up a side street the moment they 
see the prohibition issue approaching. 
They love it as Greece loves the Allies. 
They imitate Holland and, despite the 
urgings from both sides, cling grimly to 
the narrow chalk line of strict neutrality. 
Even Governor Hiram Johnson, the fear- 
less fighter who was born with a full set 
of teeth for gnashing purposes, who can 
cram into a single deep breath more fiery 
denunciation than any other person alive, 
T. R. excepted, has been as eloquent as 
an Olympia oyster at high tide when- 
ever the conversation drifted around to 
prohibition. The subject is loaded and 
the politicians do not know which end 
will go off. 

After the failure of the radical prohi- 
bitionists to remake the Golden State 
on the Kansas model two years ago, the 
consummate, artful strategists of the 

(Continued on page 63) 






The Story of the Three 


CROSS the wide sweep of barren 
country came sluggish gusts of 
heat, bearing the sicky-sweet tang 
of tarweéd and sage, mingled 

with that indescribable odor born of re- 
mote, sunburned, lizard-infested desola- 
tién. The sun, its red rim cutting the 
western horizon, shone through murky 
cloud rifts. Off to the east somber moun- 
tains thrust their jagged peaks into the 
sky-like saw-teeth. A lone buzzard 
wheeled overhead, and from across a 
shallow coulée sounded the doleful, waver- 
ing yap of a coyote. Joe Burdock shifted 
uncomfortably in his chair. 

For a man who had been for years a 
dweller of the waste places and much 
accustomed to his own company, Joe 
Burdock was strangely ill at ease. He sat 
before the door of his crude two-room 
saloon building on a dreary little traveled 
stretch of the Mesquite road, and, instead 
of contentedly watching the sun set, 
scowled darkly at the portentous sky and 
morosely spat tobacco juice into the dust 
before him. The coyote again wailed its 
staccato, cheerless lament of famine 
to the world. Joe Burdock cursed the 
beast. 

All day he had been waiting. He had 
done little else except occupy the chair 
under the only tree within twenty miles— 
shifting his position with the movement 
of the shadow—and wait. He had neg- 
lected his dishwashing, his sweeping, all 
the little duties of his methodical days. 
He was too upset for work and too ner- 
vous to sit still. He did not know for 
what he waited, but he had reason, he be- 
lieved, to feel fearful. And now that the 
sun was setting on the longest day he had 
ever lived through and there was nothing 
to show for his impatient hours of waiting, 
his apprehension grew. For, according 
to prophecy, this day was to bring to him 
three events of startling significance, and 
it had not done so yet. 

Nearly a half-year before, while on one 
of his infrequent trips to Redstone to lay 
in supplies and bottle goods for his estab- 
lishment, Joe Burdock had dabbled in 
futures. Princess Zanzi, Gifted Reader 
of the Future, the sign had proclaimed, 
and Joe Burdock, on whose soul rested a 
scar that would not heal, pondered the 
matter seriously and decided that it was 
wisdom to become acquainted with what 
the future had in store for him. He cared 
little about the future, normally; he was a 
strong believer in the seer of let- 
ting each day take care of itself. But that 
little matter of Dan Fink’s death five 
years before was another thing. So, for his 
“four bits” in advance, Joe had learned, 





The Prophecy 


Things Which Princess 


Zanzt, Reader of the Future, Promised 
Joe Burdock, Who Had a Past 


By Leland Ward Peck 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


among a number of inconsequentials, that 
on his next birthday he was to expect 
three things: a friend would come back, 
he would receive unexpected money, «nd, 
a star would be an omen! 

Now, if Joe had not had the memory of 
his former partner on his mind this 
prophecy would have concerned him 
little. But since he had been the means 
of putting out Dan Fink’s light with a 
piece of chain; and since, in his anxiety 
to make a safe getaway, he had forgotten 
to take up from the table under which 
Dan’s limp body lay a certain peculiarly 
marked “twobit’’ piece, he felt that he had 
reason to apply R se potential words of 
the Princess to the facts in the case. 

First he had consulted his memory re- 
garding something he had not thought of 
for years: on what day his birthday fell. 
It was five months away. Well, if Dan 
was the one who was coming back, he 
would plan something before that time. 
Then, since not a soul in the world owed 
him a cent, what else could unexpected 
money mean but the marked twobit 

iece’ And, a star was to be an omen! 
He saw stars nearly every night of his life, 
but this could mean but one kind of a 
star: on a sheriff’s vest! 

“By cripes!” said Joe Burdock, as the 
full force of the thing struck him, “this 
here Princess either knows somethin’, or 
she’s a doggone slick fortune teller!” 
Whereat, to hide a sudden surge of un- 
easiness in the presence of this mysterious 
knowledge, he stamped out in an assumed 


huff of disbelief. 
iM pegs his return to his lonely saloon, 


he had given considerable thought to 
the coming birthday. He grewskeptical as 
the weeks passed, and after awhile began 
laughing at himself for taking stock in the 
idea of a woman looking into a glass ball 
and prophesying what would take place 
nearly half a year later. But try as he 
would he could not banish the thought 
from his mind. Since few customers 
visited his place of business, he had unin- 
terrupted hours of solitude. Having this, 
and being given more to sitting idly under 
his precious tree than to reading or other- 
wise occupying his thinking faculties, he 
found himself rehearsing again and again 
the different possible forms of the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy as his imagination 
worked them out. 

He argued aloud with himself, angrily, 
scofingly, jokingly, yet he could not put 
the idea aside. Nervousness, something 
that had never bothered him before, be- 
came chronic. He gave up and began 
looking forward for - forecasted events 
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to take place. He had discarded the sug- 
gestion that he change his place of resi- 
dence on the ground that, as he expressed 
it to the great, sun-lit out-of-doors: 

“If Dan’s a-comin’, then he’s a-comin’, 
no difference where I am.” 

As the months dropped behind his mind 
was constantly busy with pictured scenes 
and events. What had begun with 
laughter and derision was winding up with 
serious earnestness. He could think of 
nothing else in his waking hours, and at 
night he dreamed volubly. 


NEXORABLY the fatal day ap- 
proached. On the preceding night Joe 


— 


Burdock heard the prairie owls and the 
coyores sound their mournful notes 
through the long moonlit hours, and slept 
little. He rose early, donned a clean shirt, 
combed his beard, and otherwise furbished 
up aguinst the arrival of his fate, be it Dan 
Fink’s wraith or some other form. He 
addressed himself on this subject while 
putting the final touches to an unaccus- 
tome: toilet: 

“They ain’t no call to look like Billy B. 
Dam.” he said, ‘‘jes’ because unwelcome 
visitors is comin’. If I look well curried 
an’ ca’m like it'll hide my—no, I ain’t 
skeer: d!’ 


All the long, stifling day he had kept 
vigil, watching the road for riders, but no 
form. corporeal or spectral, had appeared 
at either end of the dusty highway. Once 
the dark shadow of a buzzard gliding si- 
lently over the hot sand caused his throat 
to tighten; he watched it circle back again 
with a mixture of irritation and qualm; 
finally he got his rifle and shot the great 
bird twice, uneasily, apologetically, curs- 
ing the ungainly thing as it fell. He 
squinted at a second wheeling spot in the 
sky; but the bird was too high. 

The approach of nightfall found him 
filled with more foreboding than ever. 
Unafraid of the dark heretofore, he now 
dreaded the coming of night. If any one 
wanted to arrest him, let them do it by 
day. He framed again in his brain the 
most vivid picture of his many imagin- 
ings; it was the same each time, even to 
the phrasing of the sheriff’s edict: The 
sheritf—and the sheriff was his friend!— 
would ride up, his star flashing; he would 
produce the marked twobit piece and con- 
front him with it; he would say, looking 
Joe in the eyes: “I arrest you, Joe Bur- 
dock, late of Arizona, in the name of the 
state of California, so help me, for the 
beefing of Daniel Fink at Burnt Corral, 
Arizona, five years ago, and may the Lord 
have mercy on your soul.” 

Aw, Dan was dead and they had no 
proof but the twobits. Who could prove 
it was his? Anyway, couldn’t he have 
left it on the table without killing Dan? 
Sure he could! He would demand a jury 
trial and get off clear. He’d grown a 
beard; his looks were surely changed. 
Five years made a lot of diflevence in a 
man’s looks, and in evidence, too. They 
peoably hadn’t kept the chain. Huh! 
What a chance they would have con- 
victing him! ‘But nevertheless he mopped 
his brow with a bandana and swore at the 
approaching dusk. He looked carefully 
off across the sand but saw nothing to 
fear. Then, suddenly, his ears caught the 
sound of chain jangling. It carried his 
memory in a flash back to that eventful 
night and the sound of the chain as he 
had dropped it on Dan’s body. He 
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shuddered and tried to throw off the 
weird thought. Dan’s face appeared 
in the air before him; Dan’s face, with 
an accusing look. Impatiently he tried 
to shake the vision off, only to have it 
reappear. 

“By cripes, is it a sign?” Joe asked him- 
self aloud in a shaken voice; he was having 
difficulty with his breath. “Dan is com- 
ing!’ he muttered, against his will. “Dan 
is coming!” Everything pointed toward 
it. And yet, Dan was dead—Dan could 
not come. But Dan was coming; Joe was 
convinced of it. As he told himself this 
he glanced swiftly about. Then a con- 
viction came: Dan would not know him, 
could not know him with his beard. Dan 
might come up now and not recognize his 
old partner. Dan could—what was he 
thinking about! Dan was dead! But the 
fortune teller—she had said—but she 
hadn’t said who was coming—she had said 
a friend would come back, and hadn’t Dan 
been his best friend, and wouldn’t Dan 
have to come back? 

Why, Dan and he had been partners 
for years. Why had they quarreled that 
night? Why were they always quarreling 
—two such good friends? And now, Dan 
was coming to— 

He must shake off this mood. What 
was the matter with him, anyway, think- 
ing so much about Dan, imagining that 
Dan would—and could—return to accuse 
him? Ifa man let himself go, see how far 
his imagination would take him. 

What was that! Had he again heard 
the jangle of chain? He listened but 
heard nothing. In spite of his conviction 
that it was all an illusion, a steady fear 
clutched his heart. His nervous * 
gripped the arms of his chair as he under- 
took to steady himself. 


Ngo moon flooded the plain with its 
soft, silvery light. Joe Burdock was 
startled. He had not seen the moon 
come up, yet it was some distance above 
the dark ridges. He blinked several times 
and started to his feet, an unpleasant be- 
wilderment filling his mind, a feeling of 
dread which for a moment he could not 
fathom. Then a sinking sensation became 
active in the region of his stomach; he felt 
cold. Dan Fink was coming, and here it 
was night! Bad enough to see the dead 
man by day—but in the dark! He looked 
about apprehensively, and after a few 
moments collected himself. No one was 
about; he had slept since the sun had set, 
and no one had ‘been there. 

Gone was the crude heat, gone the 
bleak, depressing view. pal a cool- 
ing breeze rustled the leaves of the tree 
overhead, and the moon’s mellow mantle 
softened the harsh, unlovely surroundings. 
Joe Burdock relaxed in his chair. He had 
had a good rest; that was what he had 
needed. What a fool he had been to be- 
lieve that what the fortune teller had said 
would come true. He had thought about 
it until there was nothing else in his brain. 
Well, no one had come; no one was com- 
ing. It was over, and he could settle down 
again as if the Princess had not told him 
that pack of lies. A great relief surged 
over him at the thought of the freedom 
from anxiety such as had cut his trail for 
many months. It was ten o’clock by 
his watch; he had slept over three hours 
and his lamp was not lit. Riders might 
be on the road; he should have a 
light. He entered the room and struck 
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a match; the lampwick slowly caught 
the flame. 

“T’m jes’ a ol’ fool, believin’ fool idees,” 
he said as he set the lamp chimney, “an’ 
takin’ stock in what a crazy female 
woman—” 

A bottle and two glasses caught his eye. 
He drew a quick breath. No one had 
drunk over his bar that day—! He sav- 
agely pinched his arm; he was awake, 
there was no doubt of that. But the bottle 
and the glasses! Mechanically he tipped 
up one of the glasses; it was wet with 
liquor. Wildly he looked about the room, 
seeking an answer to this puzzle. What 
was he to do? Some—some one had 
tracked him down, and whoever had done 
it was playing with him now. Perhaps 
there were watchers outside, seeking to 
establish his guilt by his actions. He 
straightened up at the thought, and as- 
suming a careless attitude, slowly reached 
under the bar. When he turned toward 
the open door his hand held a heavy black 
revolver, its muzzle covering the doorway 
from its point of vantage near his hip. He 
would find out if any one was about. 


cgi his teeth, he stepped out of 
the lamp’s glow. Cringing, now quite 
terror-smitten again, he circled the build- 
ing, the weapon held in readiness before 
him. He was glad to get back to the 
lamp, for, though the moon shone clear, 
there was a certain companionship in the 
artificial light. 

It occurred to him to look in the dust 
in front of the door. Fresh hoof prints 
were plainly visible. “Dan!” said Joe Bur- 
dock in an awed voice. “Dan’s been here!” 

A vague something about the illy lit 
room impressed him with the nearness of 
his old partner. He half expected a hand 
to reach out from the shadowy corners 
and touch his shoulder as he hastily 
turned up the lampwick. Visitors had 
been there—there was no denying that. 
Why did the room so strongly suggest 
Dan? It was uncanny, this feeling that 
had possession of him. Here was proof 
that some one had been at the bar, and 
he was convinced that it had been Dan. 
Yet it could not have been Dan. It was, 
but it wasn’t! What witchery was this? 
His brain was in a maze. 

Then suddenly he thought of the money 
he kept in a sack hidden beneath the bar. 
This thought had asteadying effect. May- 
be this was a frame-up of some kind, after 
all. His mind grasped this firmly. Either 
some one was trying to frighten him into 
running away so they could get his money, 
or some one who knew his past was draw- 
ing a net about him. He began to plan 
rapidly; why not hide the money? He 
would be sure no one was in sight, then 
he would bury the sack outside some- 
where. If nothing happened to him, later 
it would be easy to recover the money. 

With hurried, trembling fingers he took 
the bag from its place and stepped to the 
door. He could see no one, so he hastily 
scooped a shallow hole in the soft dirt be- 
neath the tree and covered the treasure 
over. Then he stepped back into the 
comfort of the lamp, trying to compose 
himself enough to decide how much of his 
agitation was caused by a disordered 
brain and how much by real events. 

His darting glance rested on a spot on 
the bar. Stepping forward, a new query 
shaped itself in his brain: where had this 
coin come from? Had it been on the bar 
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when he had first seen the bottle and 
glasses? 

_He leaned forward and looked at the 
piece closely, and felt the blood drain out 
of his face. He took hold of the bar for 
support. His dry lips fell apart; his breath 
came with a throaty rattle, as if his wind- 
pipe had contracted; his drawn face 
glistened in the wan light. The coin was 
the twobit piece he had left on the checker- 
board the night he had killed Dan Fink! 

There were the marks of the file—the 
crude “X” with the two bars across it. 
He took up the piece, feeling it with his 
twitching fingers, and dropped it quickly 
shivering as he wiped his wet brow. 

“Unexpected money!” he croaked; “‘ 
expected money!” Suddenly the r 
seemed filled with terror. Its walls we 
closing in on him; the air choked him. 
felt a wild impulse to leap through 
open door and run across the wide moonli 
waste; anything to escape the unse 
horror of this haunted place. His sav i 
mind recalled the buried money. Hew 
take it and chance the open. At leas 


would be free to fight, if it came to t triot! 


stand 


H E fanned out the light with one swe 
of his hat and hurried, agitated, out to 
the tree. Crouched in the heavy shadow, 
he began digging with hishands. Hiseager 
fingers found something; he scraped about 
for a moment and then, drawing the find 
up where he could see it, he bleated in 
terror. Itwasashort length of rusty chain. 
He was trembling violently. Sweat 
dropped from his horrified face onto his 
hands as he covered the ghastly thin 
over. Weak and terrified, he huddled 
over his knees. His mind tried to grasp 
and comprehend the frightful events that 
had crowded upon him. Soon there would 
be a touch on his shoulder and John Law 
would claim him. 
Somehow this was a_ comforting 
thought. Flight seemed out of place 
now. If only some one would stand be- 
side him; some one he knew, be it sheriff 
or any other, so long as it was a real, live 
human being. He was desperately afraid 
of being alone any longer, and would 
gladly confess to whomever would come 
forward from hiding and relieve him from 
this awful strain. At least he would then 
know if this was reality or a gruesome 
nightmare. 
He stiffened. His ears had again 
caught the jangling sound of chain. Then 
he heard voices, indistinctly. He seemed 
powerless to move. The metallic clink 
grew louder. With eyes closed he waited, 
his heart pounding, for he knew not what. 
“T wish I’d ’a’ told him before, sheriff,” 
came a voice, and it was the voice of Dan 
Fink! The terror-stricken man _ shud- 
dered. The remainder of the sentence } _. hi 
was lost to him, for at the word “sheriff” fF Within 
the ground began sinking with him. The em 
dead man was bringing the sheriff! Sud- — 
denly his mind was made up: he would ‘eal : 
confess at once. Everything had been Ps P 
arranged; there wasn’t a chance of escape. ff r ff is 
The coin, the chain—proof had been es- = = 
tablished. They knew he was guilty— feudst 
they had the goods on him. He would FF “U* 
confess. 
Leaving his gun where it lay in the dust, 
he : he turned. Before him were two horse- 
He stepped out of the lamp’s glow, the weapon held in readiness before him men, boldly outlined against the sky. On 
and circled the building. Fresh hoof-prints were plainly the breast of one he plainly saw. Mt 
visible in the dust in front of the door sheriff’s badge, glinting in the moonligh}t 
(Continued on page 94) 
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What of the Nation? 





For the National Honor 


WHAT IS PATRIOTISM? 

VALUED ssubscriber to SuNsET 

is disposed to protest against the 

spirit of these notes on the ground 

that ‘‘we have little enough pa- 

triotiss: in this country as matters 
stand, and that conditions are made still 
worse by the idea “that our honor is not 


worth defending.” 

This raises a number of large questions. 
What is honor? What is patriotism? 
What is the duty of a nation at peace 
when war-made nations recklessly or 
viciously trample on the interests of its 
people’ What is the duty of a nation 


towards its adventurers or investors who 
have taken their money or their lives out- 
side its jurisdiction? 

As to the first, patriotism begins at 
home, but it is not genuine if it ends 
there. The welfare of our nation is bound 
up in the welfare of humanity. And there 
is no future to civilization if every little 
difference between peoples in different 
nations must be expiated in blood. If 
private citizens abandon the “Code 
Duello,” as they have done in all honor- 
able circles, the nations must do the 
same. ; 

The over-intensification of nationalism 
has brought the perversion of patriotism. 
True patriotism and hate cannot be on 
speaking terms. The costliest evil of our 
times is impersonal hate, the hatred of 
people you do not know, of whom you 
know nothing. “Our country, right or 
wrong;” if we stop there we fall short of 
the higher patriotism of doing our part 
to keep our country right. ‘For the 
Fatherland when it is in the right,” said 
Carl Schurz in 1848; “when it is in the 
wrong, then every effort to make it right.” 

True patriotism is but another name 
for tolerance and humanity. Its test is 
found in friendliness and in the recogni- 
tion of brotherhood without as well as 
within a nation. Our current ideas of 
nationality are not the last word in the 
relations of men. A nation is a group of 
men at peace among themselves. To 
have peace at home does not mean that 
there should be suspicion, fear, hatred 
and war abroad. In feudal days patriot- 
ism was bounded by the purposes of the 
feudal lord, to whom all the common men 
were serfs owned body and soul. Na- 
tionalism is but a step toward a broader 
federation, a unity of spirit among civil- 
ized men which will doubtless come long 
before formal unity of government. 

Patriotism is the spirit of endeavor to 
do the best we can for the welfare of those 
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that lie nearest us, and without fear, hate 
or prejudice to others. Its test is its 
freedom from bigotry or malice. It can 
entrench itself beyond the borders of our 
city or town to embrace the whole state, 
to embrace the whole United States. 
“Above all nations is humanity,” and 
genuine patriotism must be world-wide. 
“Planetary patriotism,” in the words of 
a Swedish friend, is the goal we seek, for 
the welfare of the individual or of the 
state, in these days, is bound up in the 
welfare of all others. There can be no 
wrong or suffering that comes to one that 
does not, in some degree, come to all of us. 

Through patriotism which crossed the 
border the old feudal system became 
blended into nationalism or partial fed- 
eration; so nationalism must in time, just 
as sure as the day follows the night, give 
place to some form of federation. 


THE TRUE PATRIOT 


Patriotism has nothing to do with the 
martial spirit. The spirit of war is a 
tradition from the mediaeval world, when 
fighting was the noblest business of men, 
and when plunder and ransom gave the 
chief motives for fighting. The growth 
of science, the extension of justice, the 
amelioration of poverty, the opening of 
opportunity, the development of inven- 
tion, the spread of religion—these are all 
bound up in the maintenance of peace. 
As human welfare and war cannot exist 
together, so true patriotism must come 
to mean the avoidance of war and of all 
war incentives. The patriot, therefore, 
is the man who loves his country, who be- 
lieves in what his nation stands for, and 
who will give his life if need be to keep 
her in the path of righteousness, which 
with exceedingly rare exceptions is the 
path of peace. 

When a nation places itself athwart 
the legitimate interests of other nations, 
it produces a world disturbance. Its pa- 
triotism becomes poisoned and perverted 
into fear and hate. “Live and let live” 
is a homely motto, but it represents the 
condition of wholesome national exist- 
ence. Because of the perversion of pa- 
triotism, the easy subversion of honor by 
fear and hate, the whole system of nations 
is now on trial. 

As to our own country, there is no 
agreed definition of “honor.”’ Each par- 


tisan interprets it to suit himself. But 


in the experience of the world, “honor” 
evaporates when war begins. The dan- 
gers to “honor” come from within, rarely 
from without. This much is certain, that 
at no time has it been possible for the 
United States to interfere honorably by 
force of arms in the Great War of Europe 
or the revolution in Mexico. We may 
honorably intervene in either but not 
with guns or soldiers. A declaration of 
war at best is an expression of impotence, 
a statement that we know no way of set- 
tlement by means of law and order. 

The question of protection of life and 
property of citizens domiciled in foreign 
lands is more difficult and more vital 
than any connected with mere words. 

On the one hand, we must recognize 
that no citizen has claim to any other 
rights in a foreign country above those 
enjoyed by the citizens of that country. 
In time of war or revolution these rights 
are precarious. It is also recognized that 
neither in morals nor in international law 
has a nation a duty or a right to interfere 
by force of arms to save life or property 
in case of war, riot or insurrection. It 
can make claims for protection or for in- 
demnity, but to attempt to enforce these 
by force of arms is a violation of sov- 
ereignty and an act of war. To make 
war on Mexico to enforce claims is to be- 
gin the conquest of a nation in revolution. 
It is too serious a matter to hinge on the 
misunderstandings or atrocities of a law- 
less border, and its consequences would 
be most disastrous to friendly under- 
standings with South America. To enter 
on such a line of policy except as an abso- 
lutely last resort would be most dishon- 
orable. Most responsible American in- 
vestors, however unfortunate their ex- 
perience, hold the same opinion. And the 
greatest enemy to the honest investor is 
the exploiter who enters Mexico with a 
view solely to easy money. 


THE GAINS OF EMPIRE AND ITS COST 


The proper adjustment of the matters of 
foreign exploitation is the most difficult 
problem which confronts international 
statesmanship. It can be solved by no 
cheap formula, of “‘never taking a dare,” 
“making our rights everywhere respected,” 
nor even by “‘peace at any price.” Under 
present conditions each case must be 
treated on its own merits, and the cost of 
war, moral and financial, outweighs all 
conceivable gains in foreign enterprise. 
Meanwhile, the gains of empire fall to cer- 
tain narrow groups and its cost falls on 
the people. 
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Hood Canal and the blue and purple over-cutting hills with the faintest crown of the Olympics above 


Chugging About the Sound Country | 


On Barking Betsy Around the Georgian Circuit 


F there is one thing more than another 
that goes to make the lure of the 
road, the call, the fascination that 
yearly takes us off by auto, by motor- 
cycle, or by horse or on shoe leather or 
otherwise, it is variety. The hankering 
to see around the next turn is deep-rooted 
in us all; the road lust is strong. ‘The best- 
loved rvad, I take it, is the one with the 
most bends and turns, that offers the 
greatest variety and change, the most 
leasant surprises; and of all roads on the 
Pacific West—which same is synonymous 
with scenic variety—there are perhaps 
few road stretches that in less than a 
thousand miles can crowd into the com- 
ass of a scenic program as many num- 
te as can the Georgian Circuit. 

For those who do not instantly locate 
this route—and there are many even in 
the West to whom the term is Greek—I 
hasten to explain that the Circuit makes 
the round of the Puget Sound country. 
Starting say from Olympia on the south, 
it follows a course along the westerly side 
of the Sound, turns west to Port Angeles, 
thence jumps across Juan de Fuca Strait 
to Victoria, Vancouver Island, thence 
follows an island highway to Nanaimo 
and jumping across the Gulf of Georgia 
to Vancouver, B. C., turns southward 
again and following the better known 
Pacific Highway, passes through Seattle 
and Tacoma and completes the circuit. 
A variety route indeed! Gravel roads 
where, wet or dry, one may run on tires 
with safety—and summer rains are not so 
rare there as they are to southward— 
through lands of fertile plenty, the fattest 
in the Northwest, and lands of primeval 
timber standing as it stood before Lewis 
and Clark pushed their adventurous way 
into the coast country; by glimpses of the 
sea that reaches inland with its salty 
fingers; by blue hills and white-crowned 
mountains and blue and green lakes—a 
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route bringing joy unstinted to the heart 
of every lover of an unending road. 

There was pleasant running at the ver 
outset when if set out through the level, 
half-open country south of Tacoma. After 
one has been in the dark brooding woods 
of the big mountain (Rainier) the park- 
like, yellow prairie with its clumps of 
woods is delightful. After a surfeit of 
conifers the oaks here were a pleasing 
change. An oak whether red or white or 
black, whether in east or west, is an oak, 
a stolid, impressive, friendly tree; the 
sunny pastures were sprinkled with them 
and cattle browsed over the yellow gosmore 
at their feet. Then nineteen miles from 
the city I came around a shoulder and be- 
low stretched a fairer view: the mouth of 
the Nisqually. The valley lay flat, an 
open green pasture cut by the winding 
wood chain that marked the lower course 
of this turbulent white stream. The blue 
bay was beyond and the hazy purplish 
hills and soft sky with a drifting lazy 
cloud filled the distance. And though I 
did not then know it, I was looking across 
one of the largest and finest farms in the 
state. 

It is a soulless business to hurry in such 
a land, and upon the bridge approach at 
the river I came to a halt again. Buta 
day or two gone I had seen the birth of 
this hurrying white river, placed my hand 
upon the great savage glacier from which 
it springs, and here so near its journey’s 
end | felt'a peculiar interest init. Nolonger 
was it a mountain stream; its banks on the 
fat, lower lands were covered with cotton- 
woods and alders and maples and willows; 
and it wasa bird valley. Two or three song 
sparrows sang cheerily; kingfishers rattled 
vociferously up the stream; a crow family 
on the farther side were hungrily noisy 


and their Steller jay cousin shouted an- 
grily; a little flycatcher darted in and out 
of the bridge supports, suggesting a fainily 
there; goldfinches and warblers chattered 
and lisped from the tall alder-tops; a 
chickadee, happy sprite! voiced his pleas- 
ure in living; and two bright-coated hum- 
ming-birds darting about the currant and 
blackberry clumps below me sang a dron- 
ing song with their magic wings; but best 
of all two thrushes sang from the woods, 
sang, I thought, with a weary touch, a 
farewell to the season of bird song. 0 
these thrushes, russet-back and hermit, 
that sing like hidden angels everywhere 
in the silent solemn woods of the coast 
country! 

A feature of highway travel is that one 
may remain as long or as short a time in 
the cities en route as desired. To Bark- 
ing Betsy and me, I confess unblushingly, 
even capital cities are but overgrown 
filling stations and so we did not tarry 
in Olympia but were soon out in the 
country again on the road toward Shelton. 
One meets the sea at Olympia and soon 
again beyond—picturesque little channels 
with mud-flats at low tide, the tiny 
capillaries from the heart of the vast living 
Pacific. They are a touch of the sea, the 
salt savor in this omelet of scenic green 
and blue of the Sound country. On the 
valley side above one of these (the Eld) 
where I stopped to take a picture, the 
scene—farm premises half hidden back 
of the apple orchard and maples, the 
wooden fence, the tiny hill stream with its 
willows and elders in bloom by the road- 
side, the rustic trough (a hollowed log), 
the rolling road vista—all was strongly 
reminiscent of the hill country of far-off 
Pennsylvania. Only the glint of the bay 
in the distance gave the lie to an inland 
setting; and when I ran down to the 
bridge the rank smell of the salt mud-flat 
where crows were hunting voraciously, 
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Summer rains are not unknown in the Northwestern woods. Though rain usually is a bugaboo to the man out of doors, somehow 
Betsy and I cared little about it. Flying along the road or camped for the night under protecting 
leafage, the trusty tarpaulin kept us snug and dry enough 
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a country far inland. 


give a chap a good excuse 
to stop and loiter in the 
woods. When I am greeted 
by the smell of them and 
see their sharp eyes wink- 
ing, I must stop and stay as 








Flowers follow fire and turn the devastated 


places into gardens 


the huge marginal clumps of sweet brier 
with a bloom or two still glowing, the 
broad-skirted fir straggler here and there, 
the fir-clad hills ahead, all took a hand in 
transferring my road to its true location. 

Beyond the town of Shelton the road 
mounted over an elevated, wooded pla- 
teau, a road that was different. The tim- 
ber was open, scattered; sodded sunny 
spots on gravelly soil broke here or there 
with a farm or two at intervals; ocean 
spray in endless variety of clump gleamed 
here in unusual profusion; purple willow 


herb was everywhere; clinging mats of 


bearberry with its delicate bells in bloom 
lay by the roadside; and blue huckle- 
berries with green fruit and red huckle- 
berries with ripe fruit, and red salmon 
berries and trailing blackberries with 
glistening eyes sharp peeping in invitation 
were there in abundance. I like to travel 


in a land that grows blackberries—black- 
berries to be gathered by the chipmunks 
and bears did I not happen along. They 





long as I have accommo- 
dation, and the rest of the 
world can go hang. But 
when I came down over 
the divide and gazed across the blue valley 
that enclosed the end of the Hood Canal, 
at the blue and purple over-cutting hills 
with the faintest snow-crowns of the 
Olympics above, I had to stop again, this 
time to feast my eyes. And of all the 
pictures that came to me around the 
Circuit, there are few that will linger 
with me so long. 

From Potlatch to Quilcene, some forty- 
five miles, the road follows the Hood 
Canal—not a man-made canal, of course, 
but a straightened arm of the Pacific. A 
road of gravel that runs down by the 
water's edge or winds like a pebbly python 
around the shoulders of the hills or turns 
into dark valleys to seek advantageous 
crossing of mountain-born rivers; new 
views of the Canal every few miles—some- 
times indeed the road follows it for long 
stretches; echoing wooden bridges over 
brawling waters fed by the snows of the 
Olympics to westward; glimpses of valleys 
here and there that open up lovely vistas 





Only the glint of the sea-arm in the distance gave the lie to the aspect of 


It is a land that grows blackberries— 


berries to be gathered by the chipmunks and the 
bears did we not happen along 


into the heart of the vast lonely mountain 
country beyond—one of the loveliest of 
these is at Duckabush where over forty 
city guests attested the popularity of the 
place; tented camping-parties in _pic- 
turesque spots at intervals; foxgloves of 
white and purple by the roadside—such 
in brief is a hint of this part of my road. 

At evening a gentle rain was falling 
from mist-clouds that rolled like smoke- 
banks from the brows of the mountains, 
and I camped early near Brinnon. Under 
a huge broad-leafed maple (nowhere in 
America do they grow such tremendous 
leaves and throw such dense shade and 
shelter as in the coast country) that rose 
by the zigzag rail-fence and shadowed the 
remains of former camp-fires, I made my 
night-roost. Then when I had made a 
fire of cedar splinters from the huge old 
stump relic at hand—no camp seems to be 
complete without its friendship glow in 
the dusk—and posted the diary and en- 
tertained two little lads who called upon 
me, I turned in below the tarpaulin to 
listen to the chatter of the rain far over- 
head in the leafage or to the “dunk” of an 
occasional big drop that made its way 
down to my shelter; and somehow though 
rain usually is a bugaboo to the man out 
of doors, I cared little about it. 

The sun was half shining when in the 
morning I took up my road again. Fora 
time my path followed the bay; then tt 
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) swung inland, swung up, up over 4 divide 
and dropped again. It had taken a whirl 
into the rough country, the new, raw lands 
of far-scattered clearings, of blackened, 
fire-blasted woods, black stumps in grain- 
fields or pastures or front yards, land of 
hard struggle twixt man and nature. I 
} ae two little lakes with yellow water- 
‘ 


TE MeL 


ilies shining pleasantly upon the clear 
| water; barn swallows and tree swallows 
| chattered as they swept up and down the 
i valley; and big band-tailed pigeons flew 
} through the naked timber or clustered on 
| the dry limbs. Then I came down into 
| the Leland valley. 

I had been warned with much head- 
| wagging that I would encounter the worst 
road on the Olympic Highway in this val- 
ley; a rancher at whose door I called pro- 
nounced it “horrible” ahead and doubted 
that I could get through—bad omen in- 
deed, for usually the folks along the way 
think that the gas-cart can perform 
miracles of locomotion and that its rider 
ought to take it under his arm around the 
bad places. But, as usual, anticipation 
Was worse than realization and we 
emerged finally, muddy and wet and dis- 
teputable but triumphant, and took to 
the good roads beyond. When I came 
down to the sea-arm again at Discovery 
Bbay wich its tide-flat, crows and blue 
§ herons, the sun was shining warmly, the 
B toad was as good as the best and the world 
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On the Coast Drive, on Vancouver island, with Mt. Baker signalling from 
the United States, I hammered the British custom of ‘‘left turn’’ into 
Barking Betsy and hoped that a merciful Providence would 
help me to keep her on the wrong side of the road 





—————— 


all right again. So right 
that after I had reached 
the V where one sign 
pointed to Port Townsend 
and the other to Port An- 
geles and I had taken the 
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latter, I sat down on a 
gosmore-clad sun-warmed 
slope among the nodding 
grass, took off my shoes to 
dry my feet and meanwhile made notes 
and dallied away a precious half hour. 
Thus strangely are linked temperament 
and weather; an hour ago in that slimy 
valley below the threatening rain-clouds 
I had been feverishly impatient and fight- 
ing mad; and so had Barking Betsy. 
Discovery Hill at the side of the bay is 
one of the sort that makes most motors 
growl and grunt at their labor and give 
the natives there a constant source of in- 
terest in watching visitors “making it.” 
Betsy called for low gear and then laughed 
about it and we turned around Washing- 
ton harbor and sped along a perfect high- 
way to Sequim (pronounced locally 
Squim). This town, the finest center 
since Shelton situated here in a rich well- 
tenanted district, was a surprise to me. 
It had not been mentioned on the imper- 
fect road map that I carried and when I 
indiscreetly mentioned the fact to a cer- 
tain public-spirited official of the town I 
came near getting shot. Not on the map! 





Camped under a broad-leafed maple and making 


toast for breakfast 


I was glad to escape to the good roads 
again with my life. 

To Port Angeles was a short spin over a 
wide gravel road; but here I learned that 
I must wait from noon till the following 
morning for my boat to Victoria; so after 
a consultation with Betsy I set out for 
Piedmont, Crescent lake and the road 
that leads to the sea. There were burned 
lands on this road, wretched relics of once 
lovely forests, a mountain burned to its 
far summit, standing ravished, stark and 
ghostlike, pitiable—if there is such a thing 
as a ghost of a mountain, it is here. Fire, 
fire and char and blanched skeletons are 
everywhere; and one cannot but feel that 
if Uncle Sam’s settlers do such things, he 
might better hang them and keep his 
timber in his pocket. And everywhere 
among the charred stumps stood the pur- 
ple willow herb; the hollows were purple 
in the distance—strange mixture of blue 
ruin and sweet comeliness. —The wondrous 

(Continued on. page 72) 








school that opened my eyes. It had 

gone about five minutes and my 

eleven was consistently gaining 
ground backwards like a crab in a hurry 
when I called out Billy Hutchings, the 
captain. 

“Tt’s a beautiful September afternoon, 
Mr. Hutchings,’ I growled. The col- 
legian looked at me sideways. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Blount?” 

“Pardon me for interrupting your game 
of croquet,” | said; “‘but I called you over 
to ask if you have your powder puff with 


[: was a practice game with a high 


you. 

Billy was a big, lean, powerful full- 
back, who could run a hundred yards in 
ten-one and who seemed to get football 
like a pointer learning to retrieve. You 
couldn’t help liking him, and believing in 
him, too; and I was a little sorry when he 
colored and looked down, kicking a clod 
of mud from one toe. ‘The team isn’t 
warmed up yet, Mr. Blount,” he said, 
showing that he was hurt. “This is our 
first practice game.” 

That last made me boil. “Sure, I 
know,” I said. “You're a lot of hulking 
giants and any four of you ought to pick 
that runty little high school up and walk 
around the field with it, yet for the last 
ten downs they’ve been making you step 
on your own feet. You go on back in 
there, and if you don’t go over for a 
touchdown inside of five minutes I’m 
going to put every man on the squad into 
a checkers tournament and quit football 
for good. Duck, now, and remember 
that I mean just what I say.” 

The captain gave his belt a jerk. “Shall 
I tell the boys that?” he asked. 

“Suit yourself,” I snapped. “Sing ’em 
a lullaby or recite Gunga Din to ’em, but 
give me a touchdown, that’s all.” 

Hutchings trotted away and before the 
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end of the period Swayne, the right half, 
crowded seven or eight of the high school 
boys out of his road gently and not too 
firmly and planted the ball between the 
posts. 

That evening I took Hutchings to one 
side. He wasn’t sulky or cross, but he 
made me feel as though I had been 
roughing him. He was one of those 
quiet, even-tempered young fellows that a 
coach hates to rag, and I wanted him for 
a friend. SoI said: “Look here, Hutch- 
ings, maybe I went at you a little pro- 
miscuous a while back, but I had to do 
something to get some ginger. What was 
wrong? In practice you’ve been full of 
pep—this ‘afternoon it seemed to me that 
you were afraid of hurting somebody.” 

Hutchings considered. “I don’t re- 
member noticing it,” he said thoughtfully. 

“You don’t? Well, I noticed it. 1s 
that the way you’ve been playing foot- 
ball in these parts?” 

*J—I think so.” 

“Very good, then.” I was a little 
peevish, as you may judge. “I don’t 
know anything about this college of 
yours, Hutchings, but I do know that if 
you want to get anywhere outside the 
tail-enders’ class you'll all have to quit 
playing football like an old maid winding 
yarn.” 

Hutchings was gloomy. “I am afraid 
you are like Mr. Twombly,” he said. 
“You don’t understand.” 

“Don’t 1? I understand the difference 
between a sewing circle and eleven men 
trying to win a football game!’ 

I could see that the captain was un- 
comfortable. He cleared his throat as 
though he were going to amplify his re- 
marks, and then he sidestepped. “Have 
you talked to any of the faculty members 
about your—about coaching?” he asked. 

I had to think a minute. “TI remember 
that President Snyder said something the 
first day I was here about playing foot- 
ball at this university for the sake of the 
sport and not for the sake of winning. 
But I’ve heard that before.” 

“You didn’t believe the president 
meant it?” 

“Why should I, Hutchings? For some 
reason all the dignified old encyclopedias 
who run these bush-league colleges— 
beg y’ pardon!—act as though they would 


Henry 


feel disgraced to have anyone think they 
knew that football was a game. They 
make a point of pretending that they are 
not personally responsible for it and are 
glad of it. So I don’t listen very hard to 
what they say.” 

Hutchings laughed, but without much 
cheer. “Polk to the president again, 
Coach,” he said. “I’d rather you would.” 

By this time I felt that I was on the 
trail of a great mystery and I hotfooted 
it to the president’s study. I made hima 
question or two that he could reach down 
and grasp, and then he began. When! 
came away I was gasping for air. As soon 
as I could feel the blood in my toes again 
I staggered around to Hutchings’ room 
and shoved the full-back into a cornet. 
“Listen to me, young fellow,” I said, a 
firmly as I could, for I was still weak. 
“Hark and give heed. Does President 
Snyder drink as much as— But no, let 
that pass. He has just finished telling 
me that this college is a Christian institu 
tion and that most of the men on my team 
are studying for the ministry.” 

Hutchings smiled and nodded, but ! 
didn’t give him an opening yet. I hal 
more coming. “Don’t misunderstand 
me,” I went on. “I have nothing against 
religion or the ministry—nothing what 
soever. But he has been trying to make 
me believe that it is against your religion 
to push a man’s face in or to kick his 
shins. Before I go off into a faint tel 
me if that is true.” ; 

Hutchings didn’t hedge. “Joking 
aside,” he said, “we believe in all kinds 
of sports that are clean, but perhaps we 
play them on a little different principle 
from the way they are played where yol 
come from. There is a right spirit 
football and there is a wrong spirit.” 

I put one hand to my head, feebly. 
“All clear so far,” I said. ‘“You mean yol 
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‘*The sword shall fall upon Egypt and great pain shall gnaw at Ethiopia! Eat ’em up, boys!’’ he screamed. 
And they forgot the religion of their fathers and ate 
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have gone in for the game here like a 
bunch of girls at a candy pull, and that 
you don’t see any reason for changing 
your methods. Do I seem to get you?” 

Hutchings won me then. He gave me 
an eye for an eye. He stood up on his 
two feet and talked straight out. What 
he said sounded as though it had come out 
of a Sunday School library book written 
in about 1871, but the way he said it made 
me take off my hat to him. 

“Mr. Blount, Cornwall is a Christian 
university, and practically all the stu- 
dents are professing Christians. We don’t 
pretend to be any better than others, but 
we firmly believe that broken heads and 
legs are too big a price to pay for fun or 
sport. Whether you think it’s silly or not 
we want to throw our influence as far as 
we can towards clean sports that are really 
clean. The men we play against are hu- 
man as we are—we try to set an example 
wherever we can. I’m sorry you didn’t 
understand this before, but I guess the 
fair thing is to make you understand it 
now. Don’t take my word for it—ask 
any of the men on the squad.” 

Abeer had come clean—as seri- 
ous as a deacon—and there was only one 
thing for me to do—be as game as he 
was. ‘Much obliged, captain,” I said, 
gulping. “I don’t want the boys to do 
a thing they don’t think is right, so we 
won’t say any more about it. It’s up to 
me to do the best I can. And—I’m much 
obliged to you.” 


_ it comes to hard jobs I should 
like to remark that one of them is 
telling a football coach who isn’t strong on 
manners and such that Christian teach- 
ings are what a man is using to steer by. 
Personally I think Hutchings had more 
sand than I would have had if our po- 
sitions had been reversed, and I liked him 
better than before. But I made up my 
mind that I was going to put some ginger 
into the way those big huskies played 
football if I had to hypnotize them to do 
it. As far as Hutchings was concerned— 
and he was the only one of them I ever 
exchanged words with on the subject— 
the controversy was ended. But I lay 
awake nights doing some tall estimating 
on the various angles of it. 

It didn’t take me long to realize that 
the captain had been right—only he 
hadn’t put it strongly enough. The 
university was a hotbed of organizations 
devoted to the future life at the expense of 
this one; the theological seminary course 
was the most popular there. Hutchings 
was a liberal compared to most of the 
men—some of them were so earnest that 
they would have favored a word of 
prayer to begin every game with, 
think. And the faculty—well, I didn’t 
go sounding in those waters very long. I 
struck bottom at twenty feet, and the 
bottom was hard and full of sharp rocks 
at that! It was religion carried to an 
extreme, but they believed in it, and who 
was I to interfere between a sober-minded 
young man and his conscience? To my- 
self I then did sternly say: “If you’re 
going to put out a football team at this 
highly moral institution you’ve got to do 
it single-handed and alone without any 
help, and you'll probably have to wear 
false whiskers and disguise your voice 
while you’re working, too.” 

Until I could get a full-bodied scheme 
going I brought out all the old, time-worn, 
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moth-eaten coach’s tricks and operated 
them as a beginner. I made my back- 
field men believe that I thought they were 
yellow, and that put some zip into their 
movements. I kept the forwards so 
low—backs straight—that when the ball 
was snapped they either had to charge or 
fall on their noses, and that speeded u 
the line quite a bit. The coaches of all 
the prep. schools we met listened to my 
tale of woe and accommodated me by 
making their men insult mine when we 
met, so that we had some scrimmages 
that weren’t exactly church socials. And 
by giving a good deal of time that I 
might have used for myself in scouring 
up the second team I put the ’varsity on 
= and needles to hold their positions. 

he net results were encouraging, but 
nothing to cause me paroxysms of de- 
light—until I found out te Henry 
Swayne’s twin. I bless that day—it is 
more memorable to me than Christmas, 
Hallowe’en, and my wife’s birthday all 
rolled into one! It was the twenty- 
eighth of September—a fine, cold, sloppy, 
drizzly, miserable afternoon, with about 
eight inches of slush on the practice 
field—and Henry Swayne, right half- 
back, strained an ankle tendon. A mere 
trifle, but every cloud has its silver 
lining! 

Swayne was one of the most religious 
boys on the eleven—the kind of religious 
that always aggravates me and sets my 
teeth on edge because it is so noisy and 
superior and hard to get on with. Swayne 
was impossible from my point of view 
because he could no more fight than he 
could steal eggs—he couldn’t do it. More 
than once I’d seen him slow down to keep 
from hitting a man; he was always gum- 
ming up the interference trying to give 
someone else a chance; and whenever I 
let a cuss word slip over some particu- 
larly rotten fumble or a slovenly piece of 
tackling Swayne would look at me as 
though he thought my place was on a 
wharf unloading lumber. He would have 
been sent to tne dressing rooms the first 
week after my talk with Hutchings if it 
hadn’t been for the fact that he was the 
only man I had who could punt. He 
could do that, but otherwise there wasn’t 
much about him that I felt I could grow 
fond of. 

When he didn’t get up after the scrim- 
mage I went over to him and he looked 
up at me. “It’s pretty bad, Mr. Hutch- 
ings,” he said. “I’m afraid I’m out of 
the game.” 

“Cheer up, John Wesley,” I said, 
kneeling down to take a squint at the 
injury. “It might be worse.” 

“T hope I can play in the big game,” 
Swayne said, wincing when I pulled. 
“My brother, Samuel, who has been in 
the navy four years, will be here for 
Thanksgiving and I want to be in the 
fray that day.” 

“Oh, the fray!’ I said, and went on 
with the ankle. 

“Yes,” says Henry. “Samuel has al- 
ways been fond of me, and I of him. He’s 
played in the ship’s football team, and I 
should like to have him see me in the big 
match. He’s my twin, you know.” 

I bent over that ankle to hide my face. 
I’ve heard about poets getting the in- 
spiration for a masterpiece while tying 
their shoes or eating a boiled potato, and 
I don’t think there’s any reason why a 
football coach couldn’t contract a whole 





idea in the same length of time. I don’ 
pretend, you understand, that I saw th 
thing complete right there, but I did fe 
a sudden rush of brains to the head, | 
took Henry Swayne’s shoe in one hanj 
and him in the other and started for the 
gymnasium about four jumps per secon{ 
faster than he felt like going. 

“Hush up talking, Saint Michzel,” | 
said to him, between hops. “This fog 
needs attention. Save your breath.” 

It was a slight sprain, but I didn’t tel 
Swayne that. I had to have time t 
meditate. So I wrapped it up tight ff 
enough to keep it from making any phe. } 
nomenal progress towards recovery and § 
told him to leave it alone until mx ning, 
“And by the way,” I said, when | was 
through, “does your twin _ brother, 
Samuel, who has been in the navy four 
years, look anything like you?” 

Someway I felt that I knew the answer, 
That proves that it was inspiration, § 
doesn’t it? And when it came i bit of 
the end of my referee’s whistle to keep 
from yelling. 

“Oh, remarkably like me,” quoth 
Henry Swayne. “Unless you saw us to f 
gether you couldn’t tell which was 
which.” 































a. all the time that my Christian 
football players were red-blooded boys f 
with a lot of ginger stored away, in spite f 
of their peculiarities, and that when they 
got into a hot game they would respond f 
to suggestion and the smell of blood if 
they were sufficiently prompted. I’m 
not going to waste time here disclaiming 
a belief that a football team must neces- § 
sarily sing a hymn of hate before each 
game, but I’m willing to go so far as to 
say that no peace-at-any-price apostle f 
has any business in a moleskin suit. The 
only peace a real football player wants f 
about the middle of the second half is a 

iece out of the ear of the man who has 
Som stopping him all through the game, 
and you may take it from an old bird 
that if he doesn’t feel that way he'll be f 
a second-rate player. i 




















That isn’t what I started to say. I ff 





was about to remark that I knew there 
was fight in my team if I could get it 
warmed up. I laid my plans accordingly. 
My principal worry was over Henry 
Swayne himself, and while I was consider- 
ing his case I let his ankle get well and in 
a few days he was back on the field. We 
had our first intercollegiate three weeks 
later and were well walloped, 39 to 6. 
I made it a point to tell Swayne that he 
was a great little football player but that 
wasn’t enough. He was still suspicious 
of the state of my soul so I decided to 
sacrifice myself on the altar of sport and 
I cultivated him. 

Henry had one weakness—an awful 
one, but enough to save him—and that 
was banjo playing. Personally I would 
say that Henry couldn’t play the banjo, 
but he murdered it regularly every even- 
ing, sitting on a trunk top, squinting at 
his notes, and saying “Oh, mercy!” when 
his fingers crossed. So I became inter- 
ested in the banjo. For a dollar six bits 
I bought one that had been used as a 
deadly weapon by a negro janitor the 
last time it had been played, and I sought 
Henry out and made him teach me. It 
was hard on Henry and harder on me, but 
we had it soft compared to the people who 

(Continued on page 58) 
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In’t tell ' 
me tof 
th | Development Along the 
vy phe FF ° 
eat ©Lne of the Govern- 
orning, f . 
Ia ment in Alaska 
rother, 
Bi By J. J. Underwood 
1iswer, 
ration, HE problem of government owner- 
Dit off ship and operation of railroads 
> keep will be tested this fall and winter, 
when Uncle Sam’s engineers will 
quoth # be hauling commercial coal over the 
8 te fF federal railroad from the Matanuska 
was | fields to Anchorage, Alaska. Early in 
August the laying of steel from Anchorage 
. to Matanuska Crossing was completed, 
istian f and the residents of the new frontier town 
i boys celebrated the occasion by an excursion 
spite f run to the end of the line. 
) they The government plan contemplates the 
spond FF construction of a line from Seward to 





od ff Fairbanks, the metropolis of Interior 
I'm § Alaska. Besides opening up the coal re- 
ming f} sources of the Matanuska field, this route 
leces- F will make available the mineral country 
each at the head of Broad Pass and the agri- 
as tO} cultural land of the Susitna and other 
ostle valleys. Already more than two hundred 
The fF homesteaders have taken up ranches 
vants |} along the line of railroad and are grazing 
‘isa cattle on their lands. In the vicinity of 
» has Fairbanks also lies a large area of agri- 
amé cultural land and many settlers in that 
bird F district are sowing large areas to oats, 
Il be fF hay, clover, potatoes and other products. 
Wheat and oats grown in this section took 
- IP first prize at an Irrigation and Land Show 
“— » held at Minneapolis in 1912. 
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Anchorage, the main construction camp of the Federal railroad in Alaska, is now a 
community of about 5000 souls. It has attained already the dignity of a 
labor strike. The parade of the strikers is shown here 




















Steam shovels at work on the frontier, 
grading for the Government railroad. 
Below is shown the temporary landing where 
lumber, machinery and supplies are unloaded 


Anchorage, the main construction 
camp, is now a city of about 5000. It is 
situated on Cook Inlet, but because of un- 
favorable ice conditions it is destined to 
be used only insummer. Seward has been 
selected as the permanent terminal. The 
government purchased the Alaska North- 
ern railroad, running from this point to 
Kern creek, a distance of seventy-one 
miles. Thirty-four miles of this line are 
now operated by the government for the 
accommodation of miners and agricul- 
turists in that section. It later will be 
connected with the terminal at Anchorage. 
A crew of about 2500 men are now laying 
steel to connect Anchorage with Fair- 
banks, and a gang of grade clearers are at 
work in the interior working back to con- 
nect with the line from the coast. It is 
estimated that the project will cost 
$35,000,000. About $10,000,000 will have 
been expended at the close of this year. 

The coal in the Matanuska measures is 
of all grades, running from lignite to 
anthracite. In the test made by the gov- 
ernment, part of it was found to be ad- 
mirably adapted to naval purposes, and 
it is believed that this field will supply all 
the fuel for the United States battleships 
and coaling stations on the Pacific Coast. 
The Alaska coal lands may be leased from 
the government on a royalty basis. 

Part of the field furnishes an excellent 
coking coal, and as Alaska now annually 
exports an average of $25,000,000 worth 
of copper ore, smelters doubtless will be 
votes pl the territory for the reduction 
of this material. The copper zone is 
fairly contiguous to the coal fields. 

The government will not be without 
competition in the coal business. A group 
of Seattle capitalists, headed by John A. 
and James Campbell, wealthy logging 
men, are constructing a light railroad 
from Kattalla to the Bering river fields. 
They expect to have their line completed 
early next spring. ‘lwo claims in the 
Bering river field have been patented and 
the owners will have an advantage of the 
Matanuska operators in that they will 
have no royalties to pay and a much 
shorter haul to tidewater. 
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It was then he plucked her from the saddle and crushed her to him, while his horse moved slowly forward and 
hers went careering on over the next earth roll 


Illustrating “‘Over the Border” 
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have a lair in the desert mountains of Northern Mexico. 


stock for revolutionary chieftains. 
sahuaro cactus. 
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They resuscitate him and learn that he has been maltreated by a band of ‘“‘Colorados. 









As far as it has gone, this is the story: the Three Bad Men of Las Bocas—“Bull’”’ Perrin, “Sliver’’ Smith and Jake Evers— 
From this base they go forth to raid ‘‘gringo”’ ranches and to “rustle’’ 
On one of their raids the Three come upon an American miner, hanged by his wrists to a giant 


” 


Shortly afterward, just 


as they themselves are about to raid the Carleton ranch, they witness an attack by the same bandits upon the owner of the ranch. 


John Carleton is killed and his only daughter, Lee, is rescued by the Three. 
the great ranch now suddenly left in the young girl’s charge. 


This brings them as guests, instead of raiders, to 
They are Americans, and Americans in Mexico in these days 


must stand together. Miss Carleton accepts them as employees and they resume honest work with genuine loyalty to the orphan. 
They carry this allegiance so far as to be concerned for fear she may marry Ramon Icarza, a handsome young Mexican whose 


sisters are her dear friends. 


Therefore Bull Perrin slips away to El Paso to find her an American lover. 


Strange to say, he 


returns to the Ranch with Gordon Nevil, a decent young fellow, of good family but just now “broke” and in need of a job. 


Now begins a romantic ‘‘intervention” in Mexico, a conspiracy of which Gordon and Lee are the unsuspecting objects. 
Mills, widow of an American rancher, joins in the plot. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ONE MAN CAN TAKE A HORSE TO 
THE WATER, BUT— 


HE sun shone brightly on the 
morning of the widow’s birthday. 
Not that there was anything 
sensational in the fact. Except in 
the rainy season, the sun always shines 
brightly in Chihuahua—altogether too 
brightly for a white man’s comfort, so 
while waiting for Lee, Gordon led their 
horses into the shade of the ’dobe where 
dwelt his little playmate. Seated in the 
doorway, under the pleased eyes of the 
brown mother, he was initiating the 
chubby thing into the mysteries of “‘cat’s 
cradle” with a loop of string when Lee 
came walking across from the house. 

At the sight of the two heads bent over 
the “cradle,” the girl’s face lit up with a 
soft glow that was not belied by her mock 
severity. “Hello, Brother! what are you 
doing to my godchild?” 

“Is this she?” Rising, he swung the 
child up on his shoulder. “I had just 
about made up my mind to. adopt her 
myself.” 

“Let me see—” Lee’s smooth brow 
achieved a_ thoughtful wrinkle. “She’s 
about one fiftieth of it. You know I am 
padrina to all that have been born here 
in the last fifteen years. But this is my 
favorite, and I cannot suffer you to steal 
her allegiance as you tried the other night. 
Oh, you needn’t blush! Maria brought 
the news with my coffee. She was loud 
in your praises. ‘Don Gor-r-r-don sat 
with Refugio’s sick babe all night. What 
a husband for some happy senorita!’ 

“That was very nice of Maria.” He 
laughed. “Only, I’m afraid there’s noth- 
ing doing. Girls of this size get me going, 
but after they grow up—somehow, I lose 
interest.” 

It was an awesome confession to make 
to a girl whose mirror reflected far more 
than the average of feminine looks. Like 
a stag of ten tines that paws the forest 
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mould in the pride of freedom, he had 
marked himself for the slaughter. It was 
the due of her sex that his pride be hum- 
bled. The soft glow changed to a gleam; 
but her attention was drawn just then by 
the prattle of two children who, unaware 
of the proximity of the parties of the first 
and second part, were conducting a make- 
believe housekeeping around the corner. 

“Now I shall be Don Gor-r-r-don and 
thou, the senorita,” came a voice, gruff 
with masculine authority. “Only we be 
married.” 

“But will they be married, Pancho? 
piped a softer treble. 

“Si, that will they. Only an hour ago 
I heard thy mother and old "Loupe talk- 
ing at the well. ‘Is not Don Gor-r-r-don 
a fine man and she a woman with never a 
duenna to her name? ‘Tis shocking, 
Amalia, but gringo blood runs colder than 
Spanish; their ways are not ours. Yet, 
cold or hot, this may not end without 
marriage.’ This is what old ’Loupe said 
to thy mother.” 

Rich color swept from the roots of Lee’s 
hair down to her neck. She hastily hid it 
from the observation of the party of the 
first part; then, remembering that his 
Spanish was still confined to a few jerky 
sentences, she regained her composure. 

“Woman!” “Don Gor-r-rdon” was 
speaking again. “What is this—the tor- 
tillas burned once more? Have I not told 
thee to be more sparing of the wood I gain 
with my sweat? And this chile? ’T is sour 
as swill, fit only for swine.’ 

“Then it should suit thee very well,” 
came the softer voice with unexpected 
spirit. 

“A-r-r-r-h!”” It was an excellent imita- 
tion of the angry howl with which Don 
Gor-r-r-don’s father resented household 
rebellions. ‘Thou wouldst answer me? 
Thy mouth is too big! Take this to fill it!” 

Followed a wail and as Lee rushed 
around the corner to the rescue, Don Gor- 
r-r-don scuttled like a little pig under her 
arm and dived into the house. Having 
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comforted the small housewife, Lee re- 
turned to Gordon. 

“Panchito i is not quite so afraid of girls 
as you,” she teased him. “They were 
playing house. Because the beans were 
not quite to his liking, he handed Dolores 
one on the mouth.” 

He laughed. “The young dog! At 
least he has a good working | idea of the 
proper relation of the sexes. 

This, indeed, was tempting Providence! 
The little gleam appeared again and lin- 
gered till, taking her foot in one hand, he 
lifted her to the saddle without percept- 
ible effort; when it was wiped out by 
pleased surprise. 


TRENGTH and tenderness? Age-long 

experience has taught woman to value 
these above all else in man! A skilful 
diagnostician—the widow, for instance— 
would have noted and approved her un- 
conscious content as they rode out through 
the gates and followed the trail up and 
down the long earth rolls. Sometimes, 
when the vagaries of travel forced him 
ahead, her little stealthy glances were not 
nearly so unconscious; displayed a curios- 
ity both healthy and sincere. And when, 
as occurred quite frequently, their trank 
interest was broken by a return of the 
little gleam, the diagnostician would still 
have concurred. For it displayed nothing 
more than the pride proper in a sex which 
has handled—and mis-handled—man, 
directed his policies and intrigues, set him 
at the wars, made his peaces, used him as 
a catspaw to pull its private chestnuts out 
of the fires of love and hate, while the poor 
blinded being imagined all the time that 
he was following his own ends. 

He ‘ ‘lost interest in them after they 
grew up.” Indeed! Why, the freshness 
of the morning, the creak and odor of hot 
leather, rhythmic beat of hoofs, sunlit roll 
of pastures within the hedging mountains, 
all the sights and sensations which he mis- 
took for joy in the ride, were nothing more 
than a setting for her lovely youth. The 
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ebb and flow of her color, easy flexures of 
her lithe body, counted as much in na- 
ture’s cosmogony as the rush of the winds, 
flush of sunset skies; only, as yet, he did 
not know it. The “fire and tow” still 
lacked a ‘“‘wind.” 


HEY headed, at first, out on the trail 

which led through Lovell’s rancho to 
the widow’s; but presently Lee swerved 
toward the hills. “It is rougher,” she 
said, “with a few bits of stiff climbing, but 
both shorter and prettier. It follows an 
old, old mule ont up a wooded canyon 
past a country fonda. There I’ll show 
you the prettiest Mexican girl in all 
Chihuahua.” 

“Atthe fonda? Then I have seen her.” 

Her quick look said quite plainly, “Oh, 
you have?” 

“Sliver took me there the day we caught 
the raiders. Pretty? I should say!” 
He added laughing, “She made me a very 
nice proposal of marriage, adding the 
fonda as an extra inducement.” 

Her expression now said, “Oh, she did?” 
But as she looked away, he failed to see it, 
got only her words, “And you had the 
heart to refuse?” 

“Sad to relate.” 

“And you haven’t even been to see her 
again?” 

“No time.” 

She took her answer from his unconcern 
rather than the words. And yet, as they 
rode along she gave him little brooding 
looks that expressed—perhaps not alto- 
gether disbelief so much as that rooted 
and reasonable doubt which her sex in- 
variably entertains when another woman 
is in question. As they rode around the 
end of the spur and proceeded up the can- 
yon her glances grew in frequency; finally 
settled in a stealthy watch as they ap- 
proached the fonda. 

“There’s your beauty—attired like a 
bride for her groom.” 

Lee nodded at Felicia, who was coming 
up from the stream with an olla of water 
gracefully poised on her head. For a 
cushion she had twisted a handful of 
scarlet runners into a thick chaplet, and, 
escaping from under the olla, half a dozen 
vivid tendrils streaked the black wavy 
mass of her hair. With her velvet pools 
of eyes, satiny arms and shoulders, pliant, 
shapely figure, she might have been a 
golden Hebe bearing wine to Aztec gods. 
Small wonder if Gordon stared at the 
pretty picture overmuch for his compan- 
ion’s taste. 

His interest undoubtedly instigated her 
addition, “Perhaps she hasn’t lost hope?” 

She did not, either, like his laugh, for it 
seemed just a bit conscious. While drink- 
ing a ae of native concoction, barley 
water flavored with seeds, she kept a 
stealthy watch that was none the less 
efficient because masked by gay chatter 
with the old man and woman who came 
hobbling out of the house. She saw, not 
only the dark glance that followed and 
enfolded Gordon in a lingering embrace; 
but as the girl reached up handing the 
glass she caught a glimpse of Gordon’s fob 
dangling within the golden bosom at the 
end of a chain of beads. 

At first she recognized it only for an 
American-made trinket. But under pre- 
tense of admiring the hand-made lace 
edging on the girl's chemisette, she man- 
aged another peep and saw the leather 
worked with Gordon’s monogram in gold. 
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“Ah, ha/, senor!” 

Her mental ejaculation expressed on 
the surface only mischief. But under it a 
deeper feeling moved like a stir of wind 
through sultry heat. Was it the widow’s 
“wind” fanning an unsuspected flame? 
Perhaps. At least when, looking back 
after they rode on, she saw the same dark 
gaze following, enwrapping Gordon, she 
was seized. with sudden unhappiness. 
Plainly as the day that dark gaze spoke: 

“I am yours!” 

After they had ridden on, out of sight, 
and her beast was scrambling after Gor- 
don’s up the mule trail that rose in a series 
of zigzag staircases, the little queer looks 
at his back asked a vital question. 


CHAPTER XVII 
—BUT TWENTY CANNOT MAKE HIM DRINK 


brs they rode in to the rancho 
after noon, the “wind,” that is, 
Ramon, had not yet “blown in”; so there 
were no complications to interfere with 
the widow’s first attempts at diagnosis of 
the “case.” She noticed at once that, in- 
stead of springing down and taking her 
and Betty in one hug according to her 
fashion, Lee swung one leg over the pom- 
mel, then sat, quietly waiting, till Gordon 
reached up and lifted her across to the 
veranda. 

“Promising,” she inwardly commented. 

A cold shower, that followed greetings 
and introductions, interfered canny 
with the diagnosis, but after Lee had 
emerged, all pink and white and cool, and 
had sat down to make her toilet in the 
widow’s bedroom, that lady pursued her 
investigations with the abrupt remark: 

“Ramon is coming.” 

“Yes? Isabel too?” 

An imperceptible nod marked Mrs. 
Mills’ belief that the indifference was not 
assumed. She went on to mask her plot. 
“No, it was quite accidental. I wrote 
some time ago to ask just where my line 
ran along their eastern boundary and 
Ramon replied that he would come over 
and show me today.” 

“Oh, I hope he does. Ramon is such a 
nice boy.” 

She was now powdering her nose. The 
widow made mental comment. “Never 
missed a dab. William Benson’s a fool— 
though, of course, she may have changed 
her mind.” This she proceeded to find 
out. “Your new man seems nice?” 

“He is.” Followed a long description of 
Gordon’s night vigil with the child. She 
concluded with a characteristic reserva- 
tion, “But—” 

“But what?” 

“He’s been going to see Felicia at the 
fonda. Sliver took him there, one day, 
and he says that he has never been again. 
But—she’s wearing his watch fob in her 
bosom— Yes, yes! I know! A peona 
will beg the shoes off any man’s feet. She 
aia have got it at one sitting. 

ut— 

Her nod conveyed her feeling that, all 
allowances having been generously made, 
young men whose watch fobs are found in 
peonas’ bosoms will bear watching. “Of 
course that is nothing to me, and as you 
say, he is very nice. I like Bull better 
than any of them. Dear me, why isn’t 
he twenty years younger? Then 1 could 
marry him. —” 

She paused, gazing at the widow, for 
though the latter was exceedingly subtle, 


the subtility of one woman is plain print 
for another. A little smile, sudden light. 
ing of the eye! The widow stood betrayed, 

ee jumped an enormous distance to 
her conclusion. ‘Oh, wouldn’t that be 
just too lovely! Is it—settled?” 

The widow, of course, shook her head, 

“But it will be.” 

“How do you know?” 
willing to be convinced. 

“How do I know?” The words issued, 
delicately scented, from dabs of powder, 
“Just as if it depended on him. Just as if 
any woman—who hasn’t a harelip—can’t 
marry any man she wants.” 

Thus turned, in a twinkling, from a 
diagnostician into a “case,” Mrs. Mills 
tried to cover her confusion with a little 
laugh. But it was so self-conscious she 
might as well have made oral confession, 
Being an honest person, she owned up 
with a hug. 


She was quite 


ee. having been captured 
by Betty as he emerged from his 
bedroom dressed and refreshed by a cool- 
ing shower, Gordon was being subjected 
to an equally keen if less discreet ex- 
amination. 

Betty’s major premise agreed marvel- 
ously with Lee’s and was stated with the 
startling directness of childhood after a 
prolonged survey of the subject from 
different distances and points of view. 
“I like you—only not so well as Bull. 
You’re nicer looking, but—” A long pause 
emphasized more powerfully than words 
how woefully he fell short in other ways. 
“T’m going tomarry him when I grow up— 
that is, if Mother doesn’t beat me to it.” 

“Any danger of that?” Gordon laughed. 

“You bet there is. Bull’s dead in love 
with her, and she—of course, she doesn’t 
admit it, but J know.” 

“Well, well, isn’t that fine!’’ Gordon 
really meant it. “Congratulations, I 
suppose, are not yet in order.” 

“IT should say not!” Betty’s blue eyes 
widened with horror. “Don’t you dare! 
I’m not too big, yet, to be spanked—” 
she wriggled reminiscently—‘‘and when 
Mother’s real mad she goes the limit. 
Nevertheless, it’s true.” After a second 
calculating survey, she concluded, “But 
if she grabs Bull, I might marry you.” 

“If you only will.” He pleaded. “T’ll 
be so-o good! Can’t we consider ourselves 
engaged?” 

After a moment’s thought she doubt- 
fully shook her blonde head. “No, I’m 
afraid not.” 

“Why?” 

“Because.” 

“Because doesn’t answer anything. If 
you reject me I must know why.” 

“Because I’d only be disappointed 
again.” She added with a little sigh, “All 
the nice men are sure to be married before 
I grow up. You'll fall in love with Lee.” 

“7? With Lee?” His real surprise 
showed how little that contingency had 
occurred in his thought. Curiosity min- 
gled with a touch of apprehension colored 
his accent. “Now how do you figure 
that?” 

“Because you’d be a fool if you didn’t.” 

The answer, in its dread plainness, 
caused him to stare. “But—but you 
know I am only her hired man?” 

“That wouldn’t count—if she liked 
you.” After another examination: “And 
she might do worse. Gee! if I were only 
a man!” 
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“Yes?” he prompted. “If you were a 

“I'd love her so hard she’d just have to 
give in. [’d—” 

But further revelations were just then 
cut off. Back in the bedroom her mother 
had remembered the possibilities of that 
small, frank tongue. Answering her call, 
Betty ran off leaving Gordon, however, 
with plentiful food for thought. 


URING the last two months he had 

seen Lee—riding the range, a prett 
lad; presiding at meals, a still prettier ms 4 
excessively feminine in her care for himself 
and the Three; mothering her brown re- 
tainers; a girl clean of mind, clear-eyed, 
wholesome as a breath of wind off the 
Yet, somehow, she had not stirred 


sage 
his pulses. He acknowledged it with a 
touch of shame. What the deuce could 
be the matter? Was there something 


wrong with his head? 

Presently he gained an inkling—he had 
been wearing another’s colors! She whom 
Adventure claims has eyes for none else. 
The color and romance of this land had 
fired his imagination, opened a whole 
world to his view. Coral isles of the Pa- 
cific, palm-fringed and begirt with thun- 
dering surf; copra and pearls, magic 
words; the head hunters of the Solomons; 
deep forests, quaint grass villages of Java 
and Borneo; the inland rivers of China; 
Siberian steppes; rock temples of Tibet; 
these and a thousand other names and 

laces had juggled their terms in his 
oe Some day he would see them all, 
following Adventure’s trail! 

He had calculated to go it alone but 
now began to wonder if that were really 
necessary. A sympathetic companion 
doubles one’s joy in_ beautiful things! 
Come to think of it—Lee would fit very 
nicely in a Java forest! He saw her fair 
head, a golden aureole, shining in the dusk 
under giant tropical fronds. She looked 
well, too, at the wheel of the gasoline 
launch in which he was wont to explore, 
in imagination, the upper waters of the 
Hoang-ho! Now she was clasping her 
hands and holding her breath in pleasure 
and awe at first sight of the Chinese wall 
dragging its massive stone coils over 
mountain and plain. Indeed, in the course 
of the next half hour they two explored 
the major part of the onthe fair surface, 
and not a place in it all where Lee did not 
belong. 

Subconsciously, propinquity and isola- 
tion had cman their customary effects. 
If not actually in love, the young man 
was in a highly dangerous, not to say in- 
flammable state of mind when, in the 
midst of his dreamings, the weathered oak 
door at the end of the corredor swung in 
and there, framed in its golden arch, 
bathed and powdered and fresh, stood 
that flower of the ages, a modern girl! 

It cannot be denied that, given a decent 
superstructure, it’s the feathers that make 
the bird. Lines that not only stood the 
test of, but actually triumphed over Lee’s 
severe man’s riding clothes, took a bil- 
lowy softness from a pretty voile gown. 
The silk orange stockings under the ruffle 
harmonized with a narrow orange and 
black stripe in the dress. The riband that 
bound her yellow curls in a girlish coiffure, 
thymed again with a silk sweater of pea- 
cock blue. A pair of white pumps, that 
ran like frightened mice under the skirt, 
completed a costume which, without 








understanding, Gordon knew to be in 
excellent taste. 

“Why, Sister!” he returned her greet- 
ing of the morning. “What killing 
clothes!” 

“Right, Brother!” she answered, in 
kind. “That’s what they’re for.” 

Of course he threw up his hands. And 
of course she laughed. And of course there 
was more of the perfectly foolish, but per- 
fectly necessary bandinage with which 
callow youth imitates its elders’ wit. But 
under all, behind his glow of admiration, 
Lee sensed new feeling. And she reacted 
to it—though not altogether in a way that 
suited the widow who had followed her 
out. For if her color heightened, the dan- 
gerous gleam still sparkled in her eye. 

“I wonder what she’s up to?” The 
thought formed in Mrs. Mills’ mind. 

She soon found out, for just then the 
“wind,” alias Ramon, “blew in.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad to see you!” 

With a swish of skirts that spread a 
delicate odor of violet along the corredor, 
Lee ran to meet him as he leaped from his 
horse. Then, giving him both hands, she 
inquired after his father, mother, Isabel, 
aunts, cousins—goodness knows! the cate- 
gory might have embraced every one of 
his peons if she had not been warned by 
the deepening of the young fellow’s rich 
color that it was about time to let go. 

ge a bit too effusive.” The widow 
made note. Aloud she broke in, “You 
are forgetting Mr. Nevil, dear.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” But the glint 
in her eye took it back and she managed 
the introduction with malicious skill. 
“Ramon, this is Mr. Nevil, our latest 
acquisition.” 

“Just as if he’d been a horse,” the 
widow inwardly commented. To pre- 
vent further mischief, she took Lee in to 
help her set the table. 


O* first meeting, two women look in 
each other for possible enemies; two 
men for possible friends. Ramon with his 
gentle, deprecatory manner, was so dif- 
ferent from the. Mexican of American 
fiction skulking ever with a knife behind 
a bush, that he came to Gordon as a 
revelation. His great Spanish eyes glow- 
ing softly in the dusk under his huge gold- 
laced sombrero; the charro suit of soft 
leather that so finely displayed his lithe 
build; his fine horse and silver-crusted sad- 
dle, made such a figure as, in the prosaic 
East, is to be seen only on the stage. 

Gordon, on the other hand, with his 
frank, breezy manner, appealed just as 
strongly to Ramon. After the exchange 
of cigarettes and a light, they settled 
down to a friendly chat. Naturally the 
conversation ran from Gordon’s im- 
pressions of the country to a review of its 
troubles, and in course thereof he ob- 
tained an astonishing glimpse into the 
Mexican point of view. 

“T do not know of myself,” Ramon re- 
plied to his question concerning the out- 
come, “but one could not listen to my 
father, who is old and wise, without form- 
ing some opinions. No, sefor, we shall 
never settle our troubles ourselves—be- 
cause, first, it isn’t in us; second, we do not 
try. Any settlement will have to come 
from the outside—but that we should 
fight. You would have every Mexican 
in the country at your throats. Even we, 
the Icarzas, and dozens of others, who are 
now living on your side of the border, all 
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of us who would have so much to gain and 
nothing to lose by a gringo occupation, 
would turn against you. Like careless 
wives we should resent the intrusion of a 
neighbor to set in order the house we are 
too lazy to clean ourselves. To tell the 
truth, senor,” he concluded his frank 
opinion with a gentle shrug, “we should 
fight any attempt on your part to limit 
our ‘God-given right’—as your political 
speakers would say—to cut each other’s 
throats and run off with each other’s 
women as we have been doing for thou- 
sands of years. We hated Diaz because 
he kept us from it. Since his overthrow 
we have done our best to make up the 
arrears.” 


So quietly was the analysis made, Gor- 
don could not but laugh. “I think 
your father must be a bit of a cynic.” 

“No, senor,” Ramon repeated the gen- 
tle shrug. “He merely knows us. In your 
schools—I know this for I spent a couple 
of years in one of your big military acad- 
emies—you teach that every American 
boy has a chance to be president. This, 
of course, is foolish. In the average life 
of your one hundred of millions, there can 
pol a be ten presidents, so forty-nine mil- 
lion, nine hundred and ninety thousand 
others of your men have no chance at all. 
Now we do not teach that. We are simply 
born with the belief that each of us is go- 
ing to be president, if he has to kill all the 
others. Moreover, in actual practice, we 
cut without scruple the throats of those 
who come between us and—again what 
your political speakers would call ‘our 
God-appointed place.’ As there are many 
millions of us ingrained with this belief, 
some bloodshed is bound to result. 

“Also my father knows you Yankees. 
You desire peace, not because it is right, 
but in order that you may pursue your 
commercial wars. Between our wars we 
are good friends, visit and love each other 
till the time comes for another killing. 
But you pursue your commerce with ab- 
solute ruth. Nothing, to you, the ruin of 
a competitor; nothing the crushing of 
children’s and women’s lives in your sweat 
shops and factories; no principle of moral- 
ity or humanity can stem the tide of your 
greed. Your warfare is far more inhuman 
than ours; slays its tens of thousands to 
our thousands; starves your children, de- 
bauches your women in a way that is un- 
known with us. For when they are not 
hacking each other to pieces, our peons 
live in rude comfort on the haciendas with 
enough to eat and drink, no more work 
than they feel like doing, merriment 
enough in their bailes and fiestas. No, we 
prefer our own wars; do not in the least 
desire the slums, sweatshops, rapacity and 
greed that go with your system.” 

“In other words,’ Gordon suggested, 
“ ‘vou prefer the frying pan to the fire?’ ” 

For a moment Ramon looked mystified. 
Then as he grasped the application of the 
strange proverb, he laughed. “Exactly, 
sefior. Why trade devils?” 

“So that is how you Mexicans feel?” 
Gordon commented on these strange ideas 
after a thoughtful pause. “Then why did 
you ever let the foreigners in? Now that a 
hundred thousand of them have invested 
billions here under guarantees from Mex- 
ico to their respective countries, you can 
never turn them out.” 

Ramon’s nod conceded the fact. Not 
now were the hands of time to be set back. 
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The evolutionary process which was 
sweeping his country from its ancient 
foundations, laid in a pastoral age, into 
the vortex of a detested commercialism, 
was not to be stayed. 

“Why did we do it? We did not. It was 
the work of Porfirio Diaz. Lerdo de 
Tehado, whom he overthrew, held to the 
Mexican idea, and would have built a 
Chinese wall around the country to keep 
the foreigners out. But after him—Diaz, 
the Flood!” Flicking the ash carelessly 
from his cigarette, he concluded with a 
shrug: “No, we cannot throw them out— 
now. Some day you gringoes will swallow 
us up even as you swallowed Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Alta California. But 
in the meantime—we shall fight.” 


ROM these lines the talk turned to 

more intimate things and, if let alone, 
they would undoubtedly have become 
friends. But just then Lee returned and 
plunged again into family gossip, cutting 
Gordon out. In fact, she did it so com- 
pletely that he looked up, surprised, when 
she addressed him half an hour later. 

“We are going for a little walk. You 
may come—if you choose.” 

He didn’t choose! As the blue sweater 
and orange stockings moved off alongside 
the charro suit and jingling silver spurs, 
however, his face displayed that mix- 
ture of exasperation and bewilderment 
that is common to two creatures under 
the sun, to wit: a bull being played with 
the capa by a skilful matador, and a man 
under torture by a woman. 

When they disappeared around the 
corner, wrath surged within him. Here 
the creature who, less than an hour ago, 
he had elected to wander with him 
through Java forests and on a personally 
conducted tour of China, had first flouted 
him openly, and was now throwing her- 
self at the head of a—well, a blanked, 
blanked Mexican! It was hard to swallow, 
and yet, under his wrath the “‘wind” was 
fanning another flame into quite a re- 
spectable blaze. 

If he could have seen the celerity with 
which Lee replaced their relations on the 
usual basis after she and Ramon passed 
from sight, Gordon might have felt ecber. 
But he did not, and when they returned 
almost an hour later, she behaved just as 
badly, if not worse. Until the going down 
of the sun, in Biblical phrase, and then 
some, she flirted shamelessly while Gor- 
don exhibited, on his part, the customary 
phases. In lack of another gir! of flirting 
age, he concentrated his attentions, at 
first, on Betty. But growing desperate 
as the evening wore on, he started a 
flirtation with the widow whose looks 
and years brought her well within the 
limit. Being neither prim nor prudish, 
she, on her part, threw herself into the 
fray with a certain enjoyment and helped 
him out. But never for a moment was 
she deceived. 

“Flirting their young heads off against 
each other,” she summed the situation. 

With secret amusement she observed 
the dignity of Gordon’s goodnight at the 
close of the evening, and the excessive 
cordiality of Lee’s answer; also the stiff- 
ness of the bows between the young men. 

A certain restraint in the girl’s good- 
night to herself caused her inward laughter. 
Nevertheless she observed the scriptural 
injunction not to let the sun go down on 
one’s offense. She entered with Lee into 
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her bedroom, and judging by the low 
laughter that escaped under the door, she 
quickly removed it. Nevertheless she 


was not prevented, thereby, from a cor- 


rect judgment of results. 

“On the whole honors were even,” she 
mused while making her toilet. “I won- 
der who will score tomorrow?” 


It was Lee. 

“T’m coming home later,” she gave 

Gordon his orders, after breakfast. ‘You 
can go now. Mr. Icarza will ride with 
me. 
There was nothing for it, of course, but 
to obey. Saddling up, he rode away, but 
not before the widow had handed him a 
hastily scribbled note that contained—at 
least so she said—the recipe for a liniment 
Terrubio used on their horses which he 
had promised to Bull. 

Going back into the bedroom, she 
caught Lee watching Gordon from behind 
the curtains. ““That’s downright cruelty,” 
she scolded. 

“Well?” Lee shrugged. “Didn’t he say, 
yesterday morning, that he didn’t take 
any interest in girls after they grew up?” 

“But he does.” 

Very illogically, but quite naturally, 
Lee answered with a little laugh. “I 
know it.” 

Nevertheless her eyes softened as she 
watched the lonely figure—that is, they 
softened until it turned from the beaten 
trail and headed on the path by which 
they had come in. Then they flashed. 
“Oh, he’s going back by the fonda!” 

“Ah, ha!’ the widow mused. “Now 
we shall see.” 

She did, for having given Gordon barely 
time to pass from sight, Lee routed out 
Ramon from a_ comfortable smoke, 
mounted and rode after. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE “WIND” BLOWS CONTRARY 


N the fundamentals of feeling poor 

humans are very much alike. 

A university training confers no immu- 
nity from jealousy, and as he rode into 
the hills Gordon’s thoughts exhibited all 
of the phases customary with plowboys 
and professors who have been flouted and 
flirted and flurried till they can hardly 
say whether they are standing on their 
heads or their heels. He assured himself, 
of course, that he “didn’t give a damn!” 
and smoked a pipe to prove it. But after 
a few puffs the pipe burned out in his 
hand, wasting its fragrance on the desert 
air. 

The flashes that fitfully broke his 
brooding again marked sudden impulses 
to go back, punch Ramon’s head and lead 
Lee away by one pretty ear. Mentally he 
twisted it till she cried out; whereupon he 
would let go with the admonition, “There! 
that will teach you to behave!” 

Once he even turned to go back. But 
sanity intervened. He rode on—madder 
than ever. Also—but, as beforesaid, his 
thoughts and feelings conformed to the 
universal type. Let it suffice that when, 
hours later, he saw the fonda lying like a 
cup of gold in the ravine below, he was in 
a highly reckless state. 

Up to that moment it is safe to say that 
no thought of Felicia had been in his 
mind. But when suffering from injured 
pride, vanity or love, plowman and pro- 
fessor alike proceed to “‘take a hair of the 


dog that bit them” by turning to the near- 
est maid. Of husbands that have been so 
caught on the rebound; wives obtained, 
as it were, on a ricochet, the number shall 
never be told! 

In accordance with this natural law, 
Felicia’s pretty face now flashed up before 
Gordon’s eyes. His exclamation, “Aw, 
take a drink and forget it!” might, meta- 
— be applied to the fonda’s 
iquors less than to her. 

A peona’s life gravitates between her 
grinding at the metate and laundering on 
the river boulders with spells of “drawn 
work” between. Having put out her 
“wash” and bathed herself in the stream, 
Felicia was making her toilet before two 
inches of cracked mirror she had propped 
on the lintel against the wooden bar 
shutter when Gordon came riding down 
from above. 


ROM her smooth forehead, her cloud- 
black hair fell in dark waves around 
a spotless chemisette whose low cut and 
lack of sleeves revealed the satin-gold of 
her shoulders. Under the same circum- 
stances a white girl would, of course, have 
fled. But at the sight of him, alone, she 
spat out a mouthful of hairpins that inter- 
fered with her welcoming smile, led his 
horse in under the shady ramada, then 
proceeded calmly with her toilet. 
Toward both Sliver and Lee she had 
displayed a certain sullenness, the dull 
resentment born of racial oppression, but 
now while she combed and arranged her 
hair she flooded Gordon with smiles. 
And how she talked! Eyes, hands, body, 
shoulders and tongue going together in a 
way that would have given the most 
loquacious of white girls twenty yards 
start out of a hundred and beat her to the 


tape. 
The tongue Gordon could not under- 


stand. But the big eyes, small hands, 
golden shoulders told in the language of 
the universe that she was exceedingly 
glad! To a young man who had been re- 
cently flouted and flattened, the nose of 
him held down, as it were, on the grind- 
stone of a girl’s contempt, it was very 
soothing. He bathed in the subtle flat- 
tery. Like a spring tonic, it percolated, 
a healing oil, through every pore of his 
wounded vanity, restoring, revigorating 
his self-esteem. So he looked on approv- 
ingly; even made admiring note of the 
perfect arms and shoulders. 

Her toilet concluded, Felicia surveyed 
it a few inches at a time in the cracked 
bit of mirror. Then letting down the 
wooden shutter, she filled two copas of 
anisette and, leaning on one shapely 
elbow, pledged him in Spanish. 

“Salud y pesitos, senor!” Health anda 
little money! 

In clinking glasses, she touched his 
hand, but he did not find the contact un- 
pleasant; neither took alarm when she 
refused a peso note—even after he had 
filled and drunk again. 

A peona refusing money? It was con- 
trary to instinct and tradition! Had he 
known that, or her private mind, he would 
have moved on; for he was not only 
naturally shy with girls, but also responst- 
ble beyond his years. But being abso- 
lutely ignorant of peona nature, and in 
fine fettle for sympathetic philandering, 
he leaned against the bar and chatted as 
best he could with his little Spanish helped 
out by signs. 
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When she suggested that he would learn 
more quickly if he had a diccionario with 
“long hair,” he laughed but failed to catch 
the personal application. Again, if, as on 
the former occasion, she had repeated the 
offer made through Sliver, he would also 
have laughed. er now that she was 
sure, or thought she was, of her game, she 
enwrapped herself in a savage modesty; 
masked advances under alluring retreats. 

To tell the truth, as the anisette ful- 
filled its ordained purpose and burned up 
his shyness in its consuming flame, he 
found the flirtation so delightful that an 
hour slipped by unnoticed. During that 
time the “long-haired diccionario” was 
in constant use. While her father and 
mother dozed under the ramada he con- 
sulted it about the scenery and natural 
objects, trees, chickens, pigs; the path, 
stream and hills. But when, irresistibly, 
the range of his questions narrowed to 
nearer objects—fingers, eyes, hair—the 
lesson passed the boundaries of etymology 
into the domain of love. 

He was well over that border before he 
realized it—how far he did not guess until, 
when he had asked playfully the Spanish 
for “kiss,” the be on answered 
swiftly, not with the word but with the 
action to illustrate it. 


CHAPTER XIX 


A KISS—ITS CONSEQUENCES ! 


Gordon had happened to look behind 
him before riding on down into the 
canyon, he might have seen with the 
naked eye two black dots crawling like 
flies along the high bare flank of a moun- 
tain far behind. Under a binocular, the 
flies would have resolved into Lee and 
Ramon. Further, in that clear, dry at- 
mosphere, a good telescope would have 
revealed both the girl’s worried expression 
and Ramon’s glowing ardor. For just as 
the “wages of sin is death,” so the wages 
of flirtation—especially if the party of the 
second part be of Latin blood—is apt to 
be disaster. Lee was now reaping where 
she had sown, garnering in full measure, 
heaped up and pressed down, last night’s 
consequences. 

With a girl’s keen intuition in such 
things, she had seen it coming and had 
thought of turning back. But after her 
summary dismissal of Gordon, that would 
have appeared ridiculous—besides, though 
she would not have admitted it, there he 
was riding on to a rendezvous with that 
dreadful girl! How she regretted, now, 
the flirtation! How she berated herself 
for sending him home! But, there being 
nothing else to do, she had ridden rapidly, 
staving off the inevitable with a stream 
of excited chatter. His family, hacienda 
affairs, the scenery, while she dodged 
like a chased rabbit she secretly wondered 
at herself. Supposing this were six months 
ago? Say, on the morning she had put on 
his hat? Would she have doubled and 
dodged? She knew better! She could 
not say, herself, what her answer might 
have been! But she did know that she 
would have let him speak! 

If then, why not now? Was it Gordon? 
Her pride—bolstered by irritation, for 
with a woman’s illogic she charged her 
present plight to him—her pride rose in 
arms at the thought! Nevertheless, it 
did not prevent her from riding hard on 
his trail; nor from holding Ramon off 
with an effort great as a physical strain. 
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But it was all in vain. Her retreats, 
though real, were alluring as the mock 
ones which, at that moment, Felicia was 
practicing on Gordon. And their effect 
was the same. Her efforts were as bags 
of sand piled to check a rising torrent. 
Stayed for a time, it rose the higher; pres- 
ently leaped over and swept all before it. 

A remark of hers concerning his father’s 
age precipitated the flood. “Si, he has 
many years.” Then, his dark handsome 
face aglow, Ramon ran on, “Yesterday 
he was saying that he would be content to 
pass could he but see me settled with a 
wife. I told him it depended on—” he 
paused, then added the tu of lovers, “—on 
thee. If—” 

“Oh, Ramon!” she pleaded in wild dis- 
tress. “Please—don’t!” 


| adel the dam was gone! In terms that 
would seem extravagant in English, 
but flowed naturally in the eloquent, 
rhythmic Spanish, he told his love. Sun- 
shine and star fire; moonlight and bird- 
song; the bloom of spring flowers; loom of 
the mountains; wide spread of the desert, 
all were she! Warmth, light, happiness, 
from her proceeded! She was his uni- 
verse! In her all beauty dwelt! And so 
on. To a girl who loved him, it would 
have been delightful wooing. Six months 
ago she would have listened, charmed; 
perhaps have been persuaded. But now 
—it filled her with dismay! 

“Oh, you poor Ramon!” She held out 
her hand in remorse and pity, but when, 
seizing it, he tried to draw her to him, she 
pulled away. “Oh, no! no/ Oh, what a 
miserable creature I am! Here I have 
played—” 

But she got no further. Realizing, 
with sympathetic intuition that the mo- 
ment was unpropitious, he stopped her. 
“There is no hurry. I did not intend to 
tell thee for a little while. But there is no 
harm done. Thou hast always known it.” 

“Oh, yes.” Tears dimming the blue 
eyes, she nodded. “Yes, but—” then 
realizing that argument would but reopen 
the case, she accepted the compromise. 
“No, I won’t answer now. Wait.” 

“If there be anyone else—” His brow 
drew down over somber, threatening eyes. 

“Oh, there isn’t!’ She was conscious, 
herself, of over-emphasis. But she re- 
peated again. ‘There isn’t, Ramon!” 

“Bueno!” His face cleared. “Then I 
am content.” 

Now she was conscious of vast relief as 
though at the passing of imminent danger. 
Relief from what? She refused to think. 

Content with her reassurance, he 
laughed and chatted again as they moved 
on, but it was a miserable girl that rode 
beside him; one torn between remorse and 
a dread curiosity concerning feelings 
which she obstinately refused to examine. 
When, finally, they rode down into the 
canyon, curiosity and remorse both gave 
place to indefinite apprehension. With- 
out trying, she learned more of herself 
while they followed the zigzag staircases 
down and down than she dared to con- 
template. 

Their first view of the fonda showed, 
of course, only the roof and walls. But 
from the lower levels they sighted first, 
Gordon’s horse tied to a post of the ra- 
mada, then the young man himself lean- 
ing at ease across the bar. Ramon, who 
was riding ahead, obtained first view of 
the “long-haired diccionario” which was 








now being consulted in the matter of hair 
and eyes. 

“The sehor seems to be enjoying him- 
self.” 

His laugh came floating back. Passing 
around the next turn, he did not see Lee 
rein in her beast. Sitting her horse, still 
as a marble statue, she watched from 
across the stream the girl’s head go up 
and meet Gordon’s in a kiss. 

For a disinterested spectator the scene 
would have had vast interest. ‘The 
chrome-yellow walls of the fonda, toned 
under the eaves by Time’s green brush; 
the great shading trees through which the 
sun sent down a greenish lace of light; che 
stream singing musically amongst its 
glazed brown shoulders; all formed a 

roper setting for the forest love which 
Saws no other sanction than that of the 
eye. The beauty and abandon of it all 
would have thrilled the aforesaid di:in- 
terested spectator; have carried a theatre 
audience oo storm. But Lee was neitier 
disinterested nor an audience—in the 
accepted sense. She saw only the abzn- 
don. Conscious of a deathly chill at her 
heart, white as the aforesaid statue, she 
just sat her beast. 


ie taking the last turn, Ramon’s horse 
dislodged a pebble, and as it rolled 
down the bank and splashed in the stream 
Gordon broke the girl’s clasp. Ramon 
was still out of sight, and Pie a glance 
of startled inquiry rose to Lee sitting 
above, so still and quiet. 

“My God, she saw it!” 

Even as it flashed upon him he was 
convicted of a vast aa sudden change 
wrought in himself by the last twenty-four 
hours. Only yesterday he had assured 
Lee, with sincerity, that he lost interest 
in grown-up girls. Now, just because she 
had caught him in a little gallantry, the 
whole world had gone to smithereens! 

“Competition is the life of love!” Mrs. 
Mills might have added—sometimes its 
death. The “wind” had blown with a 
vengeance—from opposite ways. Sitting 
above, Lee shook under its chill. Below, 
Gordon shivered. Though only a few 
seconds passed before she rode on down 
and joined Ramon in front of the fonda 
it seemed to both a deathless age. 

After passing a pleasant word with 
Gordon Ramon had called for a drink and 
till Felicia brought her a glass, Lee sat 
quietly talking. But as the girl looked 
up, revealing the soft glow in her great 
dusky eyes, Lee stiffened and looked at 
Gordon. 

“I am glad that we overtook you. 
Seftor Icarza has asked me to marry him. 
You shall be first to congratulate us.” 

Gordon’s glance had risen to hers in 
wonder and consternation. Then—the 
tricks fancy plays us! Fonda and ravine 
faded into a glade in a Java forest where 
the light broke down through giant fronds 
and twined a golden aureole around her 
fair hair. From that great distance, with- 
out recognizing it for his own, he heard a 
voice. 

“T wish you all happiness!” : 

The crash of Lee’s glass as she threw it 
among the stones brought him back to 
the sight of her riding at full speed down 
the canyon. 

Ramon was looking after her, trans- 
fixed with wonder. 

Gordon’s practical Anglo-Saxon n- 
stinct was first to assert itself. He spoke 
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very quietly. “We'd better catch her 
before she breaks her neck.” 


CHAPTER XX 
SLIVER IS DULY CHASTENED 
Hv Lee been really trying to break 


her neck, she could not have ridden 
more recklessly. 

Where the mule path crossed and re- 
crossed the stream, she took it in succes- 
sive leaps. Once, from the crest of an 
abrupt declivity, her beast launched out 
like a flying bird, yet picked up its stride 
and flew on full forty-five feet beyond. 
Unconsciously, she bent to avoid the oaks 
that re mes down gnarled hands to 
snatch her from the saddle. Possessed by 
but one impulse, to escape, she raced 
down the canyon and out upon the plain. 

Had she given full rein to her feelin 
she would have galloped on and on ~ 
on over the receding horizon into a strange 
world that knew naught of her affairs. 
But as the violence of the exercise drew 
the blood from her brain, responsibility 
resumed its sway. Of her own accord she 
slackened speed and allowed Ramon, 
whose fast beast had outrun Gordon’s, to 
catch up. 

Taught, by long experience, to expect 
from her always the unexpected, he had 
set the wild flight down as one of her cus- 
tomary pranks. “Little Wicked One!’’ he 
called, coming up. “Have a care for my 
happiness if not for your neck!” But 
when, in place of the confused happiness 


B ofa newly engaged girl, she turned on 


him a face of cold distress, the glow 
faded from his own. “Why, queredita? 
What—” 


“IT want you to leave me now.” She 


' cut him abruptly off. 


His big.eyes widened. “After raising 
me to heaven would you plunge me in—’ 
“Ah, no, no!” She impulsively thrust 


| outherhand. “You have earned far more 


aria than I shall ever be able to give. 
Wg 


“Si? Bue—” : 
She gave him a little wan smile. “When 


» you come to understand girls better, you 
will never demand a reason. Men always 


know why they do a thing, but girls act 
from feeling; most of the time without 
knowing the cause.” 


il. 
She looked at him with 


) sweet severity. “If I had told you on top 


of the mountain what I said back there— 


wouldn’t you have been content?” 


ouediy! It was only—” 
‘—V wd 
Yes, yes! Now listen. I want you to 


| go, now—and stay till I either send or 


come. It won’t be long—I promise.” 

“Bueno!” he shrugged. ‘Though min- 
utes will be ages!”’ 
_ Her hand was still in his. After raising 
it to his lips, he swung his beast; with a 
wave of the hand at Gordon in the dis- 
tance, galloped off to the north. 
_ His departure left her free to review the 
situation—with little satisfaction! From 
every angle one fact stood out—in a mo- 
ment of pique she had engaged herself to 
aman who, no matter what might have 
been, she now knew she could never love. 

course it was possible to.break it. But 
even in her desperation she never thought 
of thar. 

“You flirted with him,” she berated her- 
self. “Led him on to an avowal; accepted 
him out of spite. You are a mean, de- 
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Say miserable thing and now you'll go 
through with it.” 

It never occurred to her that, being 
so “mean and despicable” it might be 
against Ramon’s interest to inflict herself 
upon him. Having, with her girl’s illogic, 
made up her mind, she felt that peculiar 
sense of comfort which men obtain from 
duty done and women from self-sacrifice. 
She turned and looked back to see how 
that other criminal—the chief if uncon- 
scious cause of it all—was getting along; 
and though he was too far away for her 
to read his face, his bent head revealed a 
comforting dejection. 


S a matter of fact, he was just as mis- 

erable as—as she could have wished 
him to be. At first his thoughts and feel- 
ings had run ina personal groove. Atone 
fell swoop certain excursions into Java 
forests and to the Chinese Wall, not to 
mention other desirable and lovely places, 
had been swept into the discard of broken 
dreams. Never would tropical sunbeams 
break down through giant fronds to twine 
that golden aureole about a certain head! 
In consideration of his recent awakening 
to her values as a traveling companion, 
he was just as sore and silly and jealous 
as any young man could possibly be. 
And just as her reflections had, in 
womanly fashion, turned to self-sacrifice, 
so his rose, in masculine style, to high, 
moral grounds. 

“Te’s a damn shame!” he told himself. 
“Ramon seems a good sort, but—no 
greaser is good enough for her!” While 
the bright hard specks floated up in his 
eye, he added, “And it isn’t going to be.” 

For a while he eet ik a notion to 
catch up and cleanse himself by open con- 
fession. But realizing that two glasses of 
anisette plus a vagrant inclination—even 
if the latter were ys on a sense of in- 
jury—might not appeal to her woman’s 
logic, he kept his distance. Metaphoric- 
ally, a quarter mile of misery stretched 
between them, across which the dejected 
droop of her shoulders, his hanging head, 
wirelessed their hopelessness. 

“Poor girl,” he pitied her. 

“‘He’s feeling terribly,” she told herself 
with mournful satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, when he came up after 
she drew rein a half mile outside of Los 
Arboles, her face was composed in the 
sweet gravity becoming to her heroic 
mood. “Our friends—”’ she nodded 
toward the distant buildings, ““—are quite 
prejudiced. For the present, I wish you 
would keep it to yourself.” 

He bowed with equal gravity, and they 
rode on in silence. 


A the sight of Bull, waiting for them 
at the patio gate, Lee did cheer up a 
little—partly because of a natural instinct 
to hide her hurt; more largely from the 
sense of protection his presence always 
gave. Sensitive in all that concerned her, 
however, he had caught both the droop 
of her shoulders and Gordon’s air of gloom. 

He was not to be deceived. “Been 
fighting. Wonder what it’s all about.” 

He learned, partially, when Gordon 
handed him the widow’s recipe for “‘lini- 
ment,” after Lee had gone in and they 
were unsaddling at the stable. 


“Dear Friend,” it ran, “Sliver took Mr. 
Nevil to see Felicia at the fonda the other 
day, and Lee caught her wearing his watch 
fob. It made her so mad she flirted her 
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head off with Ramon.” In her ignorance 
of later developments, she had concluded, 
“But there is no harm done. She likes Mr. 
Nevil and if you can just keep him away 
from the fonda, I am sure things will turn 
out all right.” 


Bull read and reread the epistle a sec- 
ond and third time for his own pleasure, 
regardless of its sense. In its reverent 
tenderness there was something pathetic 
in the way he touched with his big fore- 
fingers the signature “Your friend, Mary 
Mills.” Gordon had almost finished car- 
ing for the horses before Bull placed the 
note in his shirt pocket after carefully 
wrapping it in a piece of newspaper. The 
ceremony completed, he fished for further 
information. 

“Anyone else there?” he inquired, non- 
chalantly. 

“Young Mexican.” Gordon replied 
with what, for him, was excessive curtness. 

“Ramon Icarza, I reckon.” Bull went 
innocently on, “He an’ Miss Lee were 
almost what you could call raised to- 
gether. She thinks a good deal of him—” 

“No reason why she shouldn’t.” 

Nevertheless, the tone caused Bull to 
duck behind Lee’s horse to hide a chuckle. 
“Jealous! green-cheese jealous. Mary—” 
he paused, reddening, for never before in 
his thought had he used her given name. 
He repeated it with lingering delight. 
“Mary— was right. We’ve sure stirred 
’em up. On’y we'll have to ’tend to 
Felicia at once.” 

His mind thus made up, he proceeded 
to Felicia’s solution with the character- 
istic directness he gave to any problem. 
When, after supper that evening, Gordon 
went straight to the bunkhouse, Bull 
herded Jake and Sliver into the stable to 
deliberate by lantern light. 

“You-all never orter ha’ taken him 
there,” he charged Sliver. “Here we go 
an’ import this young fellow at no end of 
trouble an’ expense, then you herd him 
right into the arms of another girl.” 

“Aw! She don’t count.” Sliver ex- 
cused himself. She’s Mex an’ wild girl.” 
He sagely added, “You see, I was that 
anxious to make sure he didn’t drink. We 
Pome: have no young soaks ’round Lady- 

irl.” 

His solicitude drew Jake’s satirical 
grin. “You wasn’t looking for a drink 
yourself, heigh? As for her being Mex 
an’ wild—you damn fool, don’t you know 
that at his age wild girls draws like wild 
honey. He’s be’n there once an’ he'll go 
again.” 

“If he ain’t stopped,” Bull qualified. 

“If he ain’t stopped,” Jake nodded. 
‘An’ it’s up to you to do it.” 

“But how?” Sliver’s broad, round face 
struggled like a full moon in clouds of 
helplessness. “How in the ’tarnal kin J 
stop him?” 

“By ’quiring vested rights in the prem- 
ises,” Jake nodded sagely. “If you marry 
her he kain’t come ’round.” 

“Marry her? Me? Marry a Mex?” 
Sliver almost yelled it. 

“That’s what.” While his thin lips 
parted in his characteristic wolf grin, 
Jake went on, “Anyhow, what’s your 
idee in shying an’ rearing this-a-way at 
domestic happiness, wuss’n a colt at flying 

aper? Why, other men rush for it like 
t was—” 

“sticky fly paper,” Sliver ungallantly 
supplied. ‘An’ once they’re in—good 
night!” (Continued on page 46) 








Lilburn Davey, who rides over a three-thousand-acre range in the foothills of Santa Clara county, California, is a descendant of a 


family of natural riders. 


to ride alone when he was eighteen months old. 


He was four years old when this picture of him was taken, but he is said to have been able 
He is twelve now and as good a round-up man as any 











INTERESTING WESTERNERS 


PRACTICAL demonstration of 

the nerve and endurance that 

thrives in California hills is shown 

in the horsemanship of twelve- 
year-old Lilburn Davey, the young son of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Davey, present 
owners of a three-thousand-acre range 
surrounding the Guadalupe mines and 
situated in the Santa Cruz foothills of 
Santa Clara county. 

Lilburn Davey is a descendant of a 
family of natural riders. His father, born 
in Benicia, Cal., rode alone at three years 
of age. His uncle, John Milton Davey, 
rode at Petaluma, Cal., in 1876, the fa- 
mous racer, Jim Lick, owned by Lee 
Shaner, and in that race broke the world’s 
record, making the first half mile ever made 
in forty-eight seconds. 

Lilburn holds up well the credits of his 
forebears. When sixteen months old he 
rode in front on his father’s saddle in 
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cattle round-ups, carried away with the 
excitement of the pursuit without ever 
seeming to tire. Eighteen months of age 
found the gritty Western youngster riding 
alone on a gentle pony. For his third 
birthday his father gave him athree pound 
saddle in which, on his slim racer, ‘‘Ned,”’ 
he rode daily the cattle circuit, side by 
side, leap for leap, with his father. About 
the age of three, with that spirit which 
“knows no quitting,” Lilburn taught 
himself to mount and dismount “Ned.” 
“T had to try a heap of times first,” said 
the sturdy little chap with a knowing wag 
of the head, in showing us the feat of 
mounting, when he caught the usual 
leather strings, found fastened to the side 
of every cowboy saddle, with his little 
hands and working one grip over the 
other, gradually drew himself up until he 
grasped the pommel, then with a vault 
he was in the saddle. 


When four years old (his age in the ff 
accompanying photograph taken on the f 
range) Lilburn made as good a round-up 
as the generality of cowboys, using the 
lasso with a free hand. Barely three feet 


five inches high then, with a weight of § 


forty-two pounds, this miniature rider 
sat as a part of his mount. Erect in cat 
riage, his little legs and feet neither cling- 
ing too close to, nor awkwardly sticking 
out from, the body of a cream-colored 
horse some fourteen and a half hands f 
high, with a weight of a thousand pounds; f 
this, the smallest boy astride the smallest f 
saddle we had ever seen, made a picture 
never to be forgotten, of absolute nerve 
control, of attitude utterly fearless. 
Lilburn and his father are more than 
companions; they are chums in the full 
sense of the word. They not only travel 
the range but the country together; they 
pace as rivals, they gallop, they race, all 
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in dead earnest to win; they talk horses, 
cattle, their buying and selling, together, 
as partners. 

“As my companion, my very shadow, 
even in babyhood, so is Lilburn in grow- 
ing boyhood and shall be in his coming 
manhood,” his father said to us with 
glistening eyes in talking of his young 
son; “the shoals on which I have struck 
I try to shield him from, and the new 
shoals that await the future—God being 
my helper—we will avoid together.” 


M. D. Brarnarp. 
U 
HEN the roll is called in the House 


of Representatives in congress 
next winter, it is possible that a low, 
vibrant feminine voice may respond to 
the call for one of the congressmen at 
large from Montana. There will follow 
a craning of masculine necks over 
starched white collars, and the accruing 
discomfiture will be rewarded by the sight 
of a splendid young woman with a 
wealth of soft, curly hair, a pair of dark 
eyes that flash fire, and an expression 
that radiates the joy of living. For 
Jeannette Rankin of Montana has been 
nominated for congress in the republican 
primaries by such an overwhelming ma- 
jority that her election in November is 
already conceded by the seasoned Mon- 
tana politicians of every political faith. 
Miss Rankin is the first woman in the 
United States to be nominated for con- 
gress by one of the big political parties, 
and her candidacy has created a unique 
rca situation in the Treasure State. 
ecause to her, more than to any other 
one woman in the state, is due the credit 
of having won the right of suffrage for 
Montana women two years ago, the 
women believe they owe her their sup- 
port. As a result, democratic women as 
well as republican and progressive women 
are laying aside party lines, and are 
openly supporting Miss Rankin. 
emocratic men, too, in generous 
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Jeannette Rankin, of Montana, nominated for Congress at 

the republican primaries and perhaps to be the first woman 
to sit in the councils of a nation of the first power 


Interesting Westerners 


numbers, have announced 
that they will support the 
congresswoman, _ partly 
because they like the idea 
of Montana’s being the 
first of the United States 
to send a woman to con- 
gress; and more because 
they know her and they 
feel that she will be a 
credit to the state and to 
the nation. 

For almost every one in 
Montana knows Jeannette 
Rankin. Those who do 
not know her personally 
know her by reputation. 
She is a native daughter 
of Montana. She grew 
up in the state, and was 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Montana and 
later from the New York 
School of Philanthropy. 
Her academic training has 
been well supplemented 
by practical experience in 
settlement work in New 
York and Chicago, and as 
field secretary of the Na- 
tional Wo- 
man Suf- 
frage Asso- 
ciation, in 
almost every state in the 
Union. She spent the past 
winter in New Zealand, 
studying social and eco- 
nomic conditions in what 
some call the best gov- 
erned country in the 
world. She has also had 
unusual legislative expe- 
rience, having had charge 
of the suffrage bills in the 
legislatures of many states 
and in the United States 
Senate during two sessions 
of congress. She is proba- 
bly more familiar with gov- 
ernmental machinery than 
are many of the gentlemen 
who constitute the cogs of 
that machinery. 

Suffragists believe that 
the presence of a woman 
in congress will be the 
most eloquent argument 
that could be put to the 
eastern congressmen who 
have hitherto ignored the 
power of the enfranchised 
women of the West, and 
it is bound to have a direct 
effect upon the questions 
of national suffrage, child- 
welfare, prohibition, and 
such matters. 

BELLE FLIGELMAN. 


U 


HE housewives of 

“Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, jocularly call him 
“Tin-Can Greene,” be- 
cause once upon a time 
when the city’s garbage 
department proved un- 





equal to the demands up- 
on it, he promptly put a 
notice in the papers to the 
effect that all discarded 
tin cans would receive a 





can to propagate young trees. 
federated Tree Growing Clubs of America 
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warm welcome at the Monterey Tree 
Growing Club and that the lower floor 
of a building in the back yard would be 
turned into a reception hall for them. 

Nor is it only within the confines of his 
little home city that the genial superin- 
tendent of tree growing headquarters is 
familiarly spoken of as “ Tin-CanGreene;” 
for ever since his liberal distribution 
among the delegates to the fifteenth an- 
nual Irrigation Congress at Sacramento 
of a small booklet entitled, “Everybody 
Join a Tin Can Club and Grow 1rees,” 
his kindly feeling for this much dis- 
paraged down-and-outer and his loud- 
sung praises of it as an ideal thing in 
which to plant young trees, has attracted 
a good deal of attention all over the 
United States. For ‘“Tin-Can Greene” 
is Harry A. Greene, whose untiring efforts 
and earnest appeals in behalf of trees— 
their propagation and protection, have 
greatly endeared him to the hearts of 
nature lovers at home and abroad. 

Mr. Greene is not merely the president 
and superintendent of the Monterey Tree 
Growing Club, he is also founder and 
president of the Federated Tree Growing 
Clubs of America, having traveled over 

(Continued on page 81) 


Harry A. Greene, of Monterey, California, who is widely 
known as ‘‘Tin Can’’ Greene because he preaches the 
gospel of reforestration through the use of the castaway 


He is president of the 













Women’s Work in 


New Mexico 


By Alice Stevens Tipton 
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ERHAPS, in the entire Union, 
there is no other state which 
offers to women such rare oppor- 
tunities for a field of action broader 
than her time-honored domestic sphere 
than does the state of New Mexico. In 
that old, old land, centuries before the 
discovery of the New World, a civilization 
peculiar to the time and its conditions 
flourished in cities that now are but 
crumbling ruins, amidst which, even yet, 
are to be found the mute but eloquent 
evidence of the work of women’s hands. 

But it is not so much the work of primi- 
tive women, as it is the work of those in 
the vanguard, the pioneers in occupations 
unusual to women, that especially dis- 
tinguishes New Mexico as a state where 
women’s opportunities are more extended 
and various. Here we find college-bred 
women conducting hog ranches, “‘squab- 
beries,” poultry farms, truck gardens, 
goat ranches, and all without losing any 
of the innate refinement of the true 
woman. 

One position, most unusual for a woman 
to fill, is that of general manager of one 
of the biggest mining concerns in the 
West. With all the insignia of her office, 
consisting of various ores scattered over 
the table before her and plans of the 
different mines, with their “dips, spurs 
and angles” ever at hand for reference, 
Mrs. P. M. Wightman, the efficient gen- 
eral manager of the Consolidated White 
Oaks Mines, in Lincoln county, New 
Mexico, certainly occupies a unique 
position in the business world. These 
mines are heavy producers of gold and 
silver, and within the past year large 
bodies of tungsten ore have been uncov- 
ered in them, Ww hich has given them 
greater importance in mining circles, 
owing to the great demand for this val- 
uable metal which is used for the purpose 
of hardening steel. Incidentally, the dis- 
covery of this ore in these mines has given 

ney « Wightman the title of ““The 
Aharon Queen.” And she knows her 
mines from top to bottom. Every day 
she makes a personal inspection of each 
mine and keeps in close touch with every 
new development, and whether the hun- 
dreds*of men employed in the mines are 
digging and delving beneath the surface 
of the.earth, or transacting the business 
of the office or the shipping of ores, all are 
under the general direction of this ener- 
getic little woman who is a practical 
miner herself, having acquired a knowl- 
edge of the business in the hard school of 
experience out in South Africa when 
Cecil Rhodes was at the height of his 
activities in that far land, from whom she 
learned many valuable lessons. 

In Chaves county, where the Pecos 
valley offers such splendid chances for all 
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As in the work of primitive women, so in the work of pioneers in occupations unusual to the D: 
women, New Mexico is distinguished as a state where women’s opportunities are - a 
extended and various. In the lower picture stands Mrs. Wightman, general he 
manager of a great mining business which she knows from topo to bottom wool 
and ot 
kinds of outdoor employment for women, and no more music pupils,” and thus she ff terial; 
a woman of refinement and culture is con- was compelled to relinquish the piano for [) chanc 
ducting a hog ranch with such profit to the pigeon. Her home is surrounded ff southe 
herself that she is an authority on the with large, luxuriant lilac bushes, holly- J) zona 
subject of the genus hog and all his mod- hocks and great beds of peonies. Inside Wood: 
ern requirements. She maintains a town the house are treasured souvenirs of ff arouse 
residence and drives her automobile daily travel in foreign lands. Books, music Aga 
to and from the ranch, giving her personal and works of art bespeak a mind alive to ff canal 
attention to the care of the fine herd of every grace, while just outside the back ff) the hy 
Duroc Jerseys with which her hundred door the eye is greeted by long rows of [) of the 
acre ranch is stocked, even to their pigeon coops protected by immense |) record 
scratching-posts and hog-wallows. She woven-wire cages, containing 700 pairs fF the VW 
believes that cleanliness is just as neces- of pigeons of the Belgian Homer breed. ff little. 
sary to the health of a hog as it is to any Four years ago she began this industry [) Farm 
other animal, be he man or beast, and by_ with but three pairs of the birds. Later lack th 
putting this theory into practice she has_ she purchased 26 additional pairs, and ff masses 
eradicated the hog cholera from her stock. from these 29 pairs in four years’ time ff cotton 
The outdoor life keeps her body and has grown her present large flock from ff the for 
brain attuned to the harmonious laws of which she derives a monthly income ff Congre 
health and she is an enthusiast on the averaging $135, just from the sale of the [) Far W 
subject of farming for women, particu- squabs which she kills at the age of four [} mous f 
larly advocating specializing in some one_ weeks, stilling their discordant protests } labor a 
of its numerous ea It was the with a miniature guillotine and neatly fF Orga 
death of her husband, a few years ago, packing their plump bodies in buckets of J} West 
which necessitated either taking up the ice for shipment to the markets of Chi ff Wilson 
farm work herself or leaving it to the cago and El Paso, where they command fj would | 
uncertain care of hired help. The the highest prices. The outdoor work f} Far W: 
financial results have more than justified has completely restored her health, and |} cratic. 
her course. the income from her “Squabbery” helps [| West t 
In Socorro a quiet, graceful little to maintain her in the comforts to which J} wise, m 
woman is conducting a pigeon “farm” on she is accustomed. | Posed 1 
the rear of two town lots aggregating an In Union county, with its broad sweep ff price. 
area of 100 by 150 feet. Sheisagraduate of fertile lands, three energetic women J} pean w 
of an Eastern conservatory of music, from Toledo, Ohio, former school teachers, the stat 
having completed her course in Europe, are raising grain on an extensive scale, J} war” | 
and after many years wrestling with the following the methods of dry-farming. thousar 
discords of music pupils she suffered a In Otero county, down in the Tularosa [} «respec 
severe attack of nervous prostration. Basin, one of the most successful and best [ relative 
Her physician ordered “outdoor exercise (Continued on page 92) this a 
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Wilson, Women and Weather 


HE contest between Woodrow 

Wilson and Charles Evan Hughes 

will be decided largely by the 

attitude of the voters in New 
York, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Be- 
tween them these four states have in the 
electoral college twice as many votes as 
the combined eleven Far Western states, 
110 as against 55. Yet the contest prom- 
ises to develop into so close a race that 
the preference of the Far West may turn 
out to be the deciding factor. And this 
potential decisive factor is, so far as the 
political soothsayers are concerned, just 
as much of an intricate jigsaw puzzle as 
New York or Indiana. 

On form and past performances Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah 
and Wyoming, with a total of 36 votes, 
should be safely in the Hughes column. 
They are Republican by training, habit 
and economic interest. Four years ago 
the Democrats carried Oregon, Wyoming 
and Idaho merely because of the yawning 
chasm in the Republican ranks. Nor can 
it be said that the Democratic tariff on 
wool, sugar, lumber, citrus fruits, eggs 
and other Far Western products has ma- 
terially strengthened the President’s 
chances in this territory. And along the 
southern boundary, in Democratic Ari- 
zona and in uncertain New Mexico, 
Woodrow Wilson’s Mexican policy has 
aroused no overwhelming enthusiasm. 

Against the tariff and Mexico, plus the 
canal tolls affair and the mutterings of 
the hyphenates, plus the extravagance 
of the Democratic Congress, the long 
record of beneficial legislation enacted by 
the Wilson administration counts but 
little. The Federal Reserve Bank, the 
Farm Loan act, the anti-child-labor law 
lack the emotional appeal that sways the 
masses; legislation against speculation in 
cotton interests the South only; despite 
the forward-looking work performed by 
Congress under the Wilson whip, the 
Far West would probably make it unani- 
mous for Hughes except for two factors— 
labor and the women. 

Organized labor is strong in the Far 
West and organized labor is strong for 
Yet the labor vote by itself 
would be wholly insufficient to swing one 
Far Western state not normally Demo- 
cratic. But in every state of the Far 
West the women have the ballot; like- 
wise, most of the women voters are sup- 
posed to be ardently for peace at any 
price. The growing horror of the Euro- 
pean war has deeply impressed them and 
the statement “‘He has kept us out of the 
war” has influenced thousands upon 
thousands of women voters in his favor, 
Itrespective of their husbands’ or male 
relatives’ political affiliation. Against 
this sentiment the hostility of the suffra- 
gettes has had no effect whatsoever. 

In all probability more Western women 














will this year depart from the family 
tradition and cast their vote upon indi- 
vidual preference than ever before. 
Whether the labor and the female peace 
vote can overcome the natural Republi- 
can trend of the Far West, remains to be 
seen. Registration throughout the West 
was below normal a month preceding the 
election and the rains were beginning 
early. A bright, warm election day, by 
stimulating female voting, will redound 
to the President’s advantage. Cold, 
rainy weather, on the contrary, will help 
the Hughes cause. 

Thus the victory or the defeat of Wood- 
row Wilson may conceivably depend upon 
the caprice of the weather through its 
influence upon the number of ballots cast 
by Western women. But whatever the 
outcome in this most complicated of cam- 
paigns, neither candidate will win in a 
walk. And the Union will survive regard- 
less of the personality of the next presi- 
dent. 

Separated from the campaign thunder, 
both Hughes and Wilson are sincere, high- 
minded Americans, differing only as to the 
best method of serving the nation. 





PHOTO BY INT. FILM SERVICE 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, sage, poet and 
philosopher of India, now 
lecturing in America 














The Message of Tagore 


IS voice lifted in euphonious 

protest against the gross mate- 

riality of the Western world Sir 

Rabindranath ‘Tagore, poet, 
philosopher and sage, has been carrying 
the gospel of spirituality from Seattle to 
San Diego. He has been honored, feted 
and dined; his numerous audiences have 
been large and appreciative. From the 
lips of the picturesque face have come in 
musical cadences the splendid lines that 
won the Nobel prize for the Eastern poet; 
from them have also come stern warnings, 
smiling admonitions, stabbing sentences 
intended to rouse the dense Western con- 
sciousness, to turn its attention from 
stone, steel, brass and gasoline, to focus 
it upon those activities which perish not 
when palaces crumble into dust, when the 
very gravestones have vanished and the 
diamond is like unto the pebble in value. 
In truth, there is great need of setting the 
rubber tires of the Western world upon 
the path of spirituality. The greed of 
gain, lust for power, trade, wealth have 
filled all Europe with the stench of the 
charnel house; upon the shoulders of the 
selfish, material Western world lies a 
burden of blood and woe the like of which 
has not been seen since the terrible days 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Sir Rabindranath is the voice crying in 
the wilderness, the prophet of the East 
holding the mirror of spirituality to the 
face of the West, the teacher who, 
like the Greater One, spurns the ephem- 
eral value of pearls and gold, who em- 
phasizes the imperishable substance of 
the things that alone satisfy the immortal 
soul. 

Meanwhile a lyceum bureau is manag- 
ing the American tour of the Bengal sage 
on truly western lines. Nearly every 
city of importance will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear his message at prices 
ranging from fifty cents to two dollars. 
Patrons of Eastern art will have the 
choice of paintings by the poet’s nephews 
at very reasonable rates. 


Hunger and the Public Memory 


VEN in the United States the 

Christmas of 1914 lacked the 

proper spirit. Everywhere wages 

and salaries had stopped. Stock 
exchanges and factories were closed, 
hordes of unemployed men thronged the 
cities, riots were a commonplace occur- 
rence. The extent of the general distress 
is faintly indicated by the manufactures 
census issued recently by the Department 
of Commerce. 

According to this census, the factories 
of the United States employed 7,242,752 
wage-earners in March, 1914. In Decem- 
ber of the same year the number had 
dropped to 6,640,284. More than 600,000 
Wwage-earners were deprived of their 
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livelihood as a re- 
sult of the indus- 
trial depression. 
But these figures 
give only a partial 
view of the wide- 
spread distress. 
he census enum- 
erates only those 
Wwage-earners em- 
loyed in factories. 
t disregards the 
clerks and stenog- 
raphers; it does 
not apply to the 





hand trades, the 
building trades 
and the neighbor- 
hood industries. 
The unemployed 
members of the 
building trades 
alone would lift the 
total to a million. 
Over 200,000 rail- 
road employes 
were let out during 
that dark winter; 
an equal number of 
miners was turned 
adrift; the closed 
lumber camps of the West and South 
swelled the total; swarms of itinerant 
laborers, men who depend upon new con- 
struction, upon harvest, cannery, paving, 
grading and other work for a precarious 
living, found themselves face to face with 
starvation. It is probable that two and a 
quarter million people were unable to 
obtain work in December, 1914, and that 
ten million men, women and children were 
in distress and terror. 

You remember the great discussion of 
the problem of unemployment called 
forth by the cry of the hungry millions. 
It seemed preposterous, impossible that 
the richest country on earth should run 
its affairs in so slipshod, happy-go-lucky 
a manner that every tenth person, 
through no fault of his own, might not 
have enough to eat. Preventive measures 
were proposed, soup kitchens were opened, 
federal and state employment bureaus 
were started, elaborate plans for the post- 
ponement of public work against the 
recurring times cf great need were dis- 
cussed. 

In the summer of 1915 the war boom 
began. It is still going on. Instead of a 
labor surplus there is now a labor short- 
age—and the winter of 1914 has been for- 
gotten. Nothing has been done to pre- 
vent a recrudescence of the deplorable 
conditions. The nation flutters about 
like a butterfly in the sun, heedless of the 
morrow, unmindful of the fact that it is 
as unprepared to handle the unemploy- 
ment problem today as it was two years 
ago. 

Instead of raising by law the wages of 
the highest-paid workers in the world, 
Congress might with greater propriety 
have given time and thought to the prob- 
lem of saving from actual hunger the 
two million floating laborers who are the 
first to feel the blighting effect of indus- 
trial depression. 

Verily, the public memory lasts no 
longer than the pangs of hunger after a 
square meal. 

And without the pressure of public 
opinion nothing will be done to forestall 
the misery of mass unemployment. 


THE RETURN OF THE FLAG—After an intermis 
house flag of the Pacific Mail, oldest and largest of the American steamer lines, floats 
again from the mastheads of the new fleet. 

Pacific service of the old line from San Francisco in September 
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Cheap Money and Stiff Necks 
EITHER Vermont nor Connecti- 


cut is famous for the quality of 

its soil and the size of its crops; 

compared with California, their 
agricultural output is infinitesimal, yet 
the farmers of the New England states 
borrow money at an average rate of 514 
per cent whereas California farmers are 
obliged to pay two per cent more or 7% 
per cent. And of all the Far Western 
states California obtains farm-mortgage 
loans at the lowest rate; the other states 
pay two or three per cent more. As the 


Diaceam A FARM MORTCACE LOANS 


AVERAGE RATES FOR INTEREST AND COMMISSION 
GE eres 


Co) Aanum Comasson 


Bul. 384. US Dept of Agrcvitvre 


The Far Western farmer, paying the highest 
interest rate in the country, as shown 
graphically in the above diagram, will derive 
the largest benefit from the operation of the 
new Farm Loan Act 
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sion of more than a year, the 


The ‘‘Ecuador’’ started the new trans- 
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to the principal 
source from which 
capital is supplied; 
land values are 
settled; conditions 
are stable and al- 
most _changeless, 
Inthe Far West, on 
the contrary, money for all purposes is ex- 
pensive, capital comes from afar through 
several middlemen, the country is com- 
paratively new, land values still are sub- 
ject to rather wide fluctuations and land 
speculation is not yet a thing of the past. 
Nevertheless the high rate of interest 
is a millstone around the Western farm- 
er’s neck. It is holding him down, pre- 
venting him from making improvements, 
is eating the heart out of thousands. But 
the remedy will shortly be in their hands, 
Through the medium of the farm-loan 
bonds issued under federal supervision 
they will be able to refund their mort. 
gages at 6 per cent—provided they are 
willing to prove to their neighbors that 
they are entitled to a loan and that th 
will pay the interest promptly. Thats 
the hy in the ointment. Loans are not 
made directly, but through a local asso 
ciation of borrowers who are Joint 
responsible for interest and princip 
Hence every applicant must let his 
neighbor look into his business and look 
deeply, too. { 
Will the farmers do it? Will they give 
up one of the rights inherited by every 
free-born American citizen in order to 
reduce the interest on the mortgagel 
According to the diagram commiedl 
the Department of Agriculture, the Far 
Western farmers should be falling all 
over themselves to obtain cheaper money 
but, knowing the farmer, we dou 
whether the initial response to the oppor 
tunity presented by the New Farm Loan 
Act will be as universal and unanimous 
as the lawmakers expect. To many & 
farmer the right to do as he — pleases 
be worth more than money at six pet 
cent. 
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Japan and Her “China Ronin” 


ACK in the days before our insit 
tence opened the door of t 
Mikado’s land, bands of brawling 
men roamed the country. 
“Ronin” they were called, men knowing 
neither masters nor restraint. ‘They 
were out for themselves. 
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Today Japan is again filled with the 
shouts of the “ronin,” spiritual descend- 
ants of the old scabbard rattlers. It is 
these modern “‘ronin” who at this moment 
would put Japan at the throat of the 
Chinese Republic. They are the front 
rank of the yearners after imperial power. 
They are heart and soul for Japanese 
dominion over China. Their one hun- 
dred voices in the Diet snap at the heels 
of the government and cry furiously to 
set Japan on her great world adventure. 

For these “China ronin,” no move by 
Japan against helpless China is too 
strong. So once again we are seeing 
Japanese welt-politik in action. Like all 
schemes of aggression, the more seen of it 
the worse it strikes people on the outside. 
When Japan made use of the clash be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese soldiers on 
the Mongolian border to renew her old 
demands, suspicions are justified that 
Japan gloated over the chance to harass 
the republic. 

“Should China be guided by the ver- 
sion of Chinese officials,” so runs the 
warning of a Japanese high among the 
Tokyo authorities, “it is feared the Im- 
perial Government might be compelled 
to alter its course.” But China thus far 
has refused to be frightened. 

Hence the second unfolding of Japanese 
intentions. The new demands show the 
way the wind blows. China is to be 
mulcted of control over Mongolia and the 
government is to be undermined by Jap- 
anese supervision; the proviso for the 
withdrawing of Chinese troops from the 
north means conquest; and a general 
hold on the country’s education is being 





The Boxers did not die in vain. 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


sought—a revival of one of the sinister 
Group V demands withdrawn temporarily 
twelve months ago. 

Can and will China hold out? The 
answer to this question is of more than 
academic interest to the Pacific Coast. 
Political domination will surely be fol- 
lowed by commercial near-monopoly and 
discriminating advantages. 

The evidence is increasing that the 
final blow at China’s sovereignty is close 
at hand. Early in October Count 
Okuma, the liberal leader, surrendered 
the reins of power. While Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the German chancellor, has 
been able to repulse the attacks of the 
extremists, Okuma fell largely because 
of the widespread dissatisfaction with his 
“weak” policy toward China. More 
ruthless proceedings were demanded. 
They will probably come if the new pre- 
mier, Lieutenant General Count Terauchi, 
succeeds in forming a cabinet. When the 
proposed annexation of Korea moved too 
slowly seven years ago, Terauchi was sent 
to expedite matters. He did. The 
“terror of the China coast” accomplished 
the coup in five months. Under his 
regime things are liable to happen to 
China frequently. 


“Rubbing China the Wrong Way 


T is worth while to have the good 
will of China; in these days of hatred 
and rancor the friendship of one na- 
tion for another, be they white or 
yellow, is a precious asset. And America 
has China’s wholehearted friendship. 
Since the United States returned its share 


Their blood is fertilizing the tree of Chinese education. 
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of the Boxer indemnity, China has 
realized that its neighbor across the Pa- 
cific is the one nation among the Great 
Powers which has no designs upon Chi- 
nese territory. The impression of this 
altruistic act was tremendous and lasting 
and its memory is being perpetuated. 
Instead of buying guns with the money, 
the Chinese government invested the 
capital and is using the interest to pay 
for the education of Chinese students of 
both sexes in American universities. 
Scores of them, selected by competitive 
examinations, are crossing the Pacific 
every year, carrying back with them the 
seed of amity and understanding. 

In America, on the other hand, appre- 
ciation of the good traits of the Chinese 
character is increasing steadily. The 
old enmity born of economic competition 
has practically disappeared on the Pacific 
Coast. Even the Middle West and the 
East are beginning to obtain a better 
understanding of the ancient race, largely 
as a result of the innumerable lectures 
delivered on hundreds of platforms by 
the Chinese Mark Twain, Dr. Ng Poon 
Chew, whose good-humored utterances 
have endeared him and his cause with the 
Chautauqua legions. 

In Seattle there was organized lately a 
China Club for the express purpose of 
strengthening and extending the ties of 
friendship and trade between the world’s 
two largest republics. Seattle also, with 
its characteristic dash and energy, under 
the leadership of J. E. Chilberg, father of 
the A-Y-P exposition, organized a cor- 
poration with a capital of $2,500,000 to 
engage in the development of the Russian 


































Since the United States returned its share 


of the blood money, the Boxer Indemnity fund has been used to defray the expenses of large numbers of Chinese students, 


male and female, while studying in America. 


The latest group of Boxer students, including these bright girls, 
recently arrived on the S. S. China, owned by Chinese and flying the American flag 
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trade while Samuel Hill of Seattle pro- 
vided funds to establish a chair of Rus- 
sian at the University of Washington. 

But the principal beneficiary of the 
China trade, the old-time clearing-house 
of the trans-Pacific business, has so far 
done nothing to assist in the development 
and increase of the commercial move- 
ment—except to protest, through the 
Chamber of Commerce, against the con- 
tinuance of the stupid policy of the immi- 
gration officials charged with the duty of 
enforcing the provisions of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. These officials, both in 
San Francisco and in W ashington, appear 
to have exposed Chinese merchants and 
travelers, their wives and children to un- 
due delays and vexations, sometimes 
holding suspected Chinese at the immigra- 
tion station for six and eight months 
before rendering a decision. In addition, 
the immigration officials are charged with 
having demanded the transfer of the 
Chinese consul general at San Francisco 
merely because he dared to protest 
against the unnecessary delays in passing 
on the cases of his countrymen held for 
examination by the immigration men. 

It is probable that this source of con- 
stant irritation will shortly be removed. 
Senator James D. Phelan, whose fairness 
has been demonstrated in many instances, 
has been requested to look into the situa- 
tion and report to the President. It is 


to be hoped that, in the administration 
of the exclusion law, the Chinese will be 
shown at least a part of the consideration 
which the Japanese enjoy. 


How’s Business in the West? 
ONSIDERED by-and-large, the 


business pulse of the Far West is 

beating steadily, normally and 

without the least trace of the 
agitation usually manifest a month 
before a presidential election. Bank 
clearings throughout the territory west 
of the Rockies are still showing sub- 
stantial increases over the same period 
one year and two years ago; in several 
instances all records have been broken. 
Building operations likewise show sub- 
stantial gains over 1915, though they are 
by no means up to the level of the boom 
years that ended with 1913. The earn- 
ings of all the Western transcontinental 
lines are still surpassing the record figures 
éstablished earlier in the year, being 
limited only by the car shortage that is 
confronting the entire Far West. 

The mining states and districts, as 
usual, dance in the van of the prosperity 
parade. Copper, normally 15 cents a 

ound and less, is bringing 28 cents, with 
our buying and new contracts calling 
for delivery of the red metal at 26 cents 
a pound clear to July, 1917; zinc, normal 
at 5 cents a pound, still brings better than 
9 cents; lead, profitable at 4 cents, de- 
clines to go below 7 cents a pound; silver, 
49 cents an ounce at the outbreak of the 
war, has almost reached 70 cents. Quick- 
silver, tungsten, magnesite, manganese 
and other minor metals continue to pro- 
duce war profits regularly, though not in 
the same amounts as a year ago. 

Nor is the mining industry showing any 
trace of worry over the decrease in am- 
munition orders, a decrease that promises 
to place large numbers of the new Eastern 
munitions factories out of commission. 
So long as the war lasts, the Allies will 
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need increasing quantities of material. 
Whether this material is manufactured in 
New England or in Europe is of little 
concern to the Far Western mine owners. 
Their output is absolutely indispensable 
and will be in heavy demand for recon- 
struction and replenishing of stocks soon 
after peace is declared. Because it pro- 
duces the raw material and does little 
manufacturing, the West now is in a far 
stronger, far safer position than the man- 
ufacturing centers of the East. 

The same prosperity prevails in the 
Pacific Coast’s most important manu- 
facturing industry, shipbuilding. From 
Vancouver to Long Beach every yard is 
crowded, new ones are being established 
and the old ones are being enlarged, their 
capacity being limited only by the amount 
of material and skilled labor available. 
In the yards of the San Francisco district 
more steel vessels are now under construc- 
tion than in any other district in the 
United States, many of the steamers be- 
ing built for Norwegian and other foreign 
firms. In addition there are under con- 
struction wooden freighters in a score of 
yards, and the activity is increasing 
rather than diminishing. 

In the agricultural districts of the Far 

West bank accounts went up as the 
Middle Western, Eastern and Southern 
crops decreased in size. The wheat crop 
of the Inland Empire and the barley crop 
of California were almost normal in size 
and for them the farmers received almost 
unprecedented prices. Though the Far 
Western fruit crop, with the exception of 
apples and citrus fruits, was below normal, 
the sky high prices received for all vari- 
eties more than made up the shortage. 
And the apple crop of the Pacific North- 
west, being of extraordinarily good quality, 
began to move at fair prices. This winter 
the Southwest for the first time will have 
an opportunity to obtain the cream of the 
Northwestern apples, fruit which became 
famious for its quality in New York City 
under the Skookum brand. The ship- 
ments of these high-grade apples into 
California and other Southwestern states 
will open the eyes of broad classes of con- 
sumers which have hitherto been unable 
to obtain the best Northwestern apples 
and should create a steady, permanent 
and profitable market to the Northwest- 
ern growers of quality fruit. 


bend AS 


In the South the cotton crop dropped 
to 60 per cent of normal; California and 
Arizona have a 98 per cent cotton crop 
now selling at famine prices. Walnuts 
were almost cleaned up before the harveg 
was finished; beans, raisins, dried and 
canned fruit of all varieties brought high 
iar Though the salmon pack of the 

Pacific Coast was approximately twenty 
per cent short, high prices gave the pack 
a value equal to last year’s. California 
crude oil is bringing the highest price in 
ten years. There is health, strength and 
vigor in every part of the Far W est’s 
economic body. Only the lumber indus. 
try has not yet struck its normal gait, be 
ing afflicted by a car shortage in the 
domestic market and by a shortage of 
bottoms in the off-shore export trade. 


The Oregon Brand of Justice 
AMES R. WHITE, a traffic police. 


man of Portland, Oregon, was run 

over and killed by a motor truck in 

the discharge of his duty; whereupon 
the widow brought suit for damages against 
the lumber company owning the truck. 
Though the truck driver alleged that the 
trafic officer backed directly into the 
path of the machine, the widow through 
her witnesses denied this testimony, 
convinced the jury and was awarded 
damages in the sum of $7500. The 
lumber company appealed and in due 
time the case came a the supreme 
court at Salem. 

The supreme court reversed the judg- 
ment and granted the lumber company 
a new trial. 

In his pleadings the attorney for the 
widow denied that the traffic officer had 
“negligently and carclessly” stepped 

ackward into the path of the machine 
that killed him. Against this phrase the 
supreme court raised its hands in horror. 
It reversed the judgment because the 
attorney -used a word of three letters 
when he should have used only two, be- 
cause he wrote “negligently and care- 
lessly” when he should have written 

“negligently or carelessly!” 

Oregon is the maternity hospital for 
political-reform measures. Why not 
initiate a law compelling the supreme 
court to submit every decision to a tr- 
bunal of laymen for approval or revision? 


PROTECTING THE SONG BIRDS—To turn the energy of Young America from 
destructive into constructive channels, the San Bernardino, Cal., Woman’s Club 
organized a bird-house contest for boys, with the result pictured above 
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So comes the stage road to Hornitos 













“LITTLE OVENS” 


Hornitos, a “‘Ghost Town” of California 


By Elsinore Robinson Crowell 


\IPTY and forgotten it bleaches 
on the hills.» An aimless street, 
knee-deep in dust, drifting past 
crumbling ’dobe shacks, here the 
of a gray clay wall holding a green 


corne 
iron door (runway for lizards), there a 
crumbiing roof, bat-haunted, one edge 
in the grass. Everywhere cellar holes 
littered with broken shutters, whiskey 
bottles, gambling tables, and veiled with 


sprouting loquat trees. Green-white and 
still under the moonlight with shadows of 
cold blue. Glare-white and still at noon, 
the dust lifting in acrid whirls on the road, 
the pomegranate blossoms ablaze in the 
sun. Always harsh on the lips, that 
savor of sifting alkali earth and baking 
rock, neglected lowers—and dead dreams. 

It lies on the first rise beyond the San 
Joaquin plains. Far miles of flat, fertile 
soil, seen quivering through an amber, 
syrup-like haze of heat. Then the land 
lifts and the oaks and rocks begin. The 
hills are low, naked, mesa-like 1n forma- 
tion at first, then rolling and dotted with 
second-growth timber—black-green. Hot 
gold to the horizon, then clean and blue 
as a blade, the Sierras flash upwards, 
crusted with snow. Above, and infinitely 
far away, a burning sky and buzzards 
wheeling. 

So comes the stage road to Hornitos, 
creaking, half-asleep, through the hills. 
But to the right and to the left the gay 
hosts ride, as once they rode in life. 
ere they came a-venturing for gold, all 
that eager jostling band: riffraff and 
aristocrat, dreamer and schemer, clutch- 
ing at hope; shuffling, stolid Indians; 
lazy, cruel, volatile Mexicans; Chinese 
by the hundreds pattering in single file, 
chattering in high nasal monosyllables; 
thrifty Scots, feeding their flame with raw 
“whuskey” and cold porridge; vivid, 
laughing Italians, singing or killing with 
light hearts; tempered, reckless English- 
men; Spaniards, ridine beautifully (flash 
of eye, jangle of silver, magenta and green 
of their sashes); nervous, boasting Amer- 
lcans of unfettered vision and humor— 
hot or cool, up the road they came. 

It was the Big Town then—the only 
big town in the foothills between Stockton 
and the extreme South. Six months 
before the road had straggled empty 
through the hills, past old Pedro’s hut 
Where, for fabulous prices, he baked 


Decorations by the Author 


dingy bread in his “little ovens,” small 
crude affairs of stone and adobe on the 
open ground. That was in ’s5o. Then, 
rumor has it, Quartzburg, three miles 
higher in the hills, experienced a reform 
wave. The town must be cleaned up, 
particularly as concerned female inter- 
ferences with righteousness. One sus- 
pects it was the novelty of the thing 
rather than an irrepressible moral urge 
that prompted the act. At any rate they 
“cleaned her.” The farewell party lasted 
the night through; none of the informali- 
ties were omitted. At golden dawn (with 
a thousand surprised birds singing them 
on their way) down the hills came Nell 
and Mag and Rosita and a dozen of their 
sisters, laughing or tearful or colorfully 
profane as their temperament or state of 
inebriation dictated. And at their heels, 
with bottles and chattels, rode a goodly 
share of the fighting line of Quartzburg, 
leaving the reformers alone with The 
Reform and the loneliness thereof. 
Singing and cursing, they came to the 
lower hills, to Pedro and his “‘little ovens,” 
and there made camp, for run love ever 
so high one must have bread. 


— tell of that first camp yet with 
gusto. A sad beginning for a town, 
no doubt. But one moralizes languidly. 
They were so real, that crew; so uncom- 
plicated in their rages and generosities, 
so whole-hearted in their living. A new 
world was brewing in the vats and the 
hops had come from wild and lusty vines; 
the tang of the ferment was strong in the 
air, the froth spilled abroad. ‘Things 
were doing without a doubt, but it was 
the heady yeasting of new, strong life, 
not the soft decay of old flabbiness. 

That week someone, searching for a 
cooler head, found gold in the creek, and 
before the next night the rush was on. 
Amid Heaven knows what carousing and 
uproar (Rosita dancing on the table and 
Tony lying precipitantly dead under the 
stars) they christened their haven “Horni- 
tos”—“Little Ovens”—in honor of Pe- 
dro’s bread! 

The town seemed to burst out of the 
ground. Mushroom huddles of shacks on 
the hillside; saloons first by the divine 


right of thirst; a gaunt, ramshackle hotel; 
and, in the midst, the boiling vortex of 


excitement, the Plaza. Most of the 
houses were adobe. Simple buildings 
that—earth, water, and baking air. 


Quite unconsciously they made beauty. 
lhe subtlest word in architecture reveals 
no truer art than did those ’dobe shacks 
built by blind instinct. Manlike, they 
held cheap the craft that came naturally, 
and around the Plaza erected most 
hideous and expensive wooden houses, 
adorned with a rash of hysterical fret 
work. Everywhere, on *dobe or pine, 
were solid iron doors and shutters with 
heavy hand-wrought hinges, fitted to 
cope adequately with an impulsive popu- 
lation. 

Now, in the stillness, one tries to catch 
an echo of the hurly-burly: Every stage 
boiling over with new arrivals, tender or 
hard-seasoned, and plutocratic invest- 
ments of real windows, The chandelier 
looking-glasses, horsehair furniture in all 
its pristine horror, red No. 2 slippers for 
Cora, silver spurs for Manuel, and un- 
dated whiskey, known familiarly as 
“rot gut,” for everyone. All staged 
eighty miles from Stockton. 

One marvels at their courage. Life 
comes factory-made to us: be-trained, 
be-telephoned, be-laboratoried, and all 
too often, when the feeble, vitiated tale 
is told, utterly be-damned. We buy and 
phone the order, our creative energies 
dwindling with our appendixes. They 
made. Now that the day is done, there 
lies the wonder. Not that they floated 
daringly on the high tide of melodrama. 
But that, in an unbroken land, their 
heads befuddled by too great a freedom, 
their hands bound for lack of tools and 
knowledge, without skill or precedent to 
guide—they lived. And, passing, left life 
greater for their toil and dreams. 

Down the ruined streets two ghosts are 
ever stalking. Red-lipped Romance, 
wild of laughter, sly of gesture—crying, 
calling, luring; rattle of dice, thud of 
gold, death, delight and madness in her 
touch. And that Other—dumb; that 
ghost of the long toil with barren rocks 
and cruel sun; of that spirit that learned 
to bake and build where it had come to 
weave magic; that garnered patience and 
content on the grave of its wingéd 
dream and stopped to plant musk roses 
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by a ’dobe wall. That is the greater 
miracle. 

Within six weeks they made a brave 
show. Only two streets, but they were 
under a city charter—one of the first in 
California. The butcher shop was built 
of brick with a twenty-five-foot strip of 
macadamized road in front that was the 
boast of the county. They swept it off, 
now and then, for exhibition purposes. 
The city hall (hardly large enough for a 
“‘movie’) cost $15,000. Today a bit of 
wall still stands, wreathed with blue 
lupine, a home for the wild doves. 

In civic pride they even made a jail— 
an impressive 12x12 box of stone with a 
barred window hole conveniently placed 
for the passer-by. The first prisoner, 
however, not only dug his way out with 
the utmost promptness but exhibited 
such a degree of unnatural, not to say 
ungrateful, rancor that the town fathers 
indignantly refused to confer further 
benefits and announced the jail to be 
definitely closed to all applicants. It 
still stands—inviolate. 


HE American stores invariably had 

naive, two-story false fronts—childish 
architectural boastings in the face of that 
stupendous sky. The order was some- 
what as follows: First, a saloon; then a 
hotel with a license; then a dance hall; 
then an eating-house with a bar; then a 
bar without an eating-house; then the 
barber shop with “restoratives;” then 
Tony sitting in the road drinking out of 
a bottle. And always in the dark 
kitchen, under the string of red peppers, 
a wicker-covered demijohn. 

The Spanish buildings clung closer to 
the ground with a subtler knowledge of 
the needs of burnt lands. Theirs were 
the deep verandas and latticed windows; 
the cool hedge-guarded back gardens; the 
little pool in the shadow. Some of their 
work still stands—the viridian green 
doors paneled with black strips, red brick 
facings and white adobe walls striking 
clear notes against the blazing blue, the 
glowing hills, the bronze of a few cy- 

resses. Ruined, grass-grown, these old 
a buildings still hold their charm and 
meaning. Still, in their gray death they 
make of the town a place set apart. The 
squalor and hysteria of the other races 
has passed—with Bret Harte’s roaring 
camps. But here in sunken garden and 
moldering wall, in glowing, vivid faces, 
in liquid pattering tongue, the spell yet 
lives. 

Along the road went the homes: simple 
affairs with split oak rail fences and, 
crowding through, tangles of flowering 
pomegranate, yellow and pink musk and 
Castilian roses, oleanders, Sweet William 
and petunias, African heath (filmy mist 
of ashes of rose against cloudlike green), 
honeysuckle and potato vine. Still those 
thrive and everywhere one finds the old 
flowers—touching the heart. One yard 
blazes with hollyhocks. Scarlet, white, 
and coral, they sway over a picket fence 
as though sung to by all the church 
bells of New England. Who brought their 
first prim seeds into that clashing ad- 
venture? 

On the top of the nearest hills they 
made the graveyard. No pompous ceme- 
tery that. No rose-heaped mounds, no 
Charon in an automobile hearse. Scant 
their shrift and hard their bed when the 
long day was done. Often there was not 
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even a grave in the too solid rock. The 
bearers carried the rough boxes on their 
shoulders and laid them on the grass, 
walled them in with stone and adobe, 
sealing them fast against coyote and buz- 
zard. The crumbling tombs are there 
now, empty for the most part. But a 
tiny one there is, not quite three feet 
long, still huddled close to a larger one, 
which holds a little box that all may see 
but none will touch. God grant the 
grass was soft for once! Such loneliness 
broods above that dumb hill and those 
forgotten graves where no voice answers. 
Only the dogs’ howling breaks the quiet. 
And in the night the rotting crosses stand 
black against the moon. 

On a lower place they made the long 
homes for those more impromptu deaths 
that occurred with exceeding frequency. 
They had their “‘man for breakfast every 
morning” in common with all thriving 
camps of the period, and disposed of him 
afterwards with ease and simplicity. No 
mark was placed on these graves. No 








Now it is as a tale that ts told 


one remembered where they lay save one 
Mexican woman. Long after the town 
was done she lived, mumbling and yellow 
and nearly blind. Yet for some secret 
reason, for some joy or horror she could 
not forget, she held in her shrunken brain 
the old memory and still could name each 
spot. Once a year as twilight fell she 
tottered out and on each grave placed a 
candle. All up the hill that twinkling 
line stretched, wavering, guttering 
through the night, and simple folk shiv- 
ered in their beds. Now she is dead, and 
no one remembers. 


Fo miles beyond the town the hills are 
riddled with shafts, hummocked with 
dumps. Creek beds, fields and hill lands 
were literally crusted with gold. The 
Wells Fargo receipts show three million 
dollars taken out of the district within the 
first few years, mostly “‘pocket” mining. 
A glint of gold while digging (no hydraulic 
work in this); a widening prospect in the 
white quartz as it ran between “foot- 
wall” and “hanging wall” of blue slate 
or schist; after it with drill and pick, 
powder, shovel and elbow-grease! minute 
cubes of iron and other mineral dotted 
thick in the whiteness, blazing the trail; 
then suddenly the catching of the drills 
in something heavy and soft or the quick 
glory blazing through the pan—the 
Pocket! Sometimes it held thirty dollars, 
sometimes five thousand dollars. Some- 
times unbelievably more. There are per- 
fectly authentic stories of lumps so pure 


and big that the Chinese who uncovered 
the pocket, wisely fearing for their amaz. 
ing find, sliced it neatly with an axe and 
presented a slice weekly at the store. A 
subsequent summing up of the records 
showed that the slices totaled over four 
hundred pounds. At from two to three 
hundred dollars per pound, their discre. 
tion was justifiable. Always they struck 
water at an average of forty-five feet 
below the surface and, having no ade. 
ug pumps, nearly always had to aban- 

on work there. The shallow creeks 
were unusually rich in placer gold. The 
Chinese made fortunes there, the slow, 
thorough sluice work suiting them as the 
excitement of ‘“‘pocket”’ mining appealed 
to Anglo-Saxon and Latin blood. ‘Today 
the very bones of the earth lie whitening 
along the creek bottoms, so bare there is 
no soil for grass or flowers. But in the 
drained rocks the killdees lay their eggs 
and call through the nights. 

Five thousand men were at it, picking 
for gold as for potatoes, and bringing it 
home over their shoulders in gunny sacks, 
straightening to wipe the sweat from their 
eyes and stooping to see that which made 
life thereafter free. It came just that 
easily. Save at times—when it did not 
come at all. With the exception of the 
Chinese and the Scotch they were not 
thrifty. They filled their pockets, headed 
for the moon—and stopped at the Plaza. 


F lgic Plaza! Writing or thinking, one 
comes back to it just as they came, 
A scrap of baked earth with a pump in 
the center and, in its youth, a square of 
saloons and dance halls facing on it. In 
the day it was deserted, the sun blazing 
white, a lone dog scratching fleas. But 
with sunset came coolness and the men. 
The doors swung wide, the coal-oil lamps 
were lit and the Plaza was filled with a 
score of gambling tables. Out came Nell 
and Mag and Rosita; out came Cora in 
her red slippers, flounces and 1850 curls, 
tight-laced waist, earrings, paint and 
floured shoulders; out came the men 
(booted and spurred) and out came the 
Gold. 

What do we know of excitement, feeble 
moths of the Great White Way? Blasé in 
shoddy silk, watching a movie screen! 
We buy life by the yard and take the 
design as it comes. They made life, set 
their own speed-gauge. Theirs was the 
wine of wrung sweat and pounding blood. 
In heavy dust-baked boots they came— 
flannel shirts caked to their shoulders, 
lips cracked from the heat, dried blood 
from rock cuts on their hands; and in the 
reek of coal-oil lamps they saw great 
Romance dance, naked and gorgeous, 
throbbed to the beat of the drums of 
delirium, threw their lives on the table 
with the “dust”—played the game! 

Nick Carter and Wild West shows have 
given a false glamour of melodrama to 
that game. As a matter of fact their 
effects were absolutely spontaneous and 
natural. The “color” of their lives was 
not a matter of gnawed fingernails, hands 
in hip pockets, clawed mustachios. [n- 
teresting little gestures like these may 
add zest for our flaccid imaginations but 
might have been peevishly misunder- 
stood, or too hilariously welcomed, in 
actual performance. 

They risked enormously, because all 
expenditures (gambling or otherwise) 

(Continued on page 66) 
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‘This little white 
splotch upon the 
Western landscape 
means the day-by- 
day living of 
Romance’’ 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





**Travelers among 
the hills turn their 
horses’ heads this 
way, knowing that 
they will find 
hospitality’’ 


A VAGABOND HOME 


UILDERS of houses and bunga- 
lows and cottages that are such 
temptingly tantalizing triumphs 
of comfort and beauty, bestow a 
kindly comradely thought upon my vaga- 
bond home. In your passing show of 
resplendent dwellings give humble place, 

beg you, to a plucky little tramp of a 
rag house—not for any merit of design 
nor because of any ultra modern ideas it 
embodies, but because it is so wholly of 
the West. It is the realization of an ideal. 

In my very circumspect, well estab- 
lished, conservative, “back East” home, 
I heard and read and dreamed of “out 
west” —that wide, free, wholesome, un- 
conventional, outdoor world, all un- 
spoiled by civilization. This little white 
splotch of mine upon the western land- 
scape means the dreamful fulfilling of 
those persistent longings, means the day- 
by-day living of Ro- 
mance. Itis the com- 
forting assurance to 
those of us still un- 
tamed that rugged- 
ness has not entire- 
ly passed, and that 
all the world is not 
yet terraced and 
designed and deco- 
rated. So please be 
not dismayed, fas- 
tidiously critical, by 
the uncouth togs of 
this country cousin 
vagabond, for the 
heart beneath is the 
dear heart of the 
Vest. 

The plan of my 
house? Most simple: 
a rectangle twelve 
y fourteen, with 
the inside spaces 


‘*The plan of my house? Most simple: a 


geographically divided by imaginary 
lines run wherever errant fancy dictates. 
Its furnishings possess the two prime 
requisites of sturdiness and collapsi- 
bility, for an engineer’s ways are wan- 
dering ways, and his habitation—and 
his wife—casually follow the vagaries of 
his calling. A day, a week or a month, 
perhaps, and the meandering home is 
folded away on a wagon to journey to 
new quarters. It is taken down in a 
trice, and reéstablished with just as 
amazing expedition, by skilled hands to 
which moving has become second nature. 

A house must have its proper setting, 
we are told, and the landscape engineer 
proceeds with infinite study to create 
surroundings having harmony of line and 
color. But my vagabond home goes to 
its surroundings, choosing its settings 
from an infinite variety. Its back- 
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rectangle 12 x 14, with spaces divided 
by imaginary lines’’ 


grounds are Nature’s handiwork of ages; 
its close-bordering shrubs and vines and 
flowers a riot of color and a happiness of 
arrangement unconceived by human 
imagination; its drives are trails scarce 
broken; its paths the willy-nilly running 
places of little wild wood folk. 

And always wherever my cheery little 
wanderer halts, there does it seem to be- 
long, so comfortably it fits into widely 
differing schemes of things. Pausing on 
the edge of the desert, it gives the warmth 
of a human touch to those wide lonely 
wastes; reared on breezy heights, it adds 
a softening grace to the majesty of the 
mountain; it makes the canyon the more 
picturesque; and on the ocean’s brink its 
flaps toss merrily with the sea winds, wav- 
ing in friendly greeting tothe passing bark. 

How cosmopolitan is my vagabond 
grown—contented here or there, it matters 
not much. where, 
eager always for the 
onward move, not 
fickle in affections, 
yet having many 
loves. Back into the 
mountain - enfolded 
recesses where the 
miner plods and tun- 
nels and hopes, it 
carries a reviving 
breath of the world 
and the rare treat 
of newspaper and 
magazine. [hedays 
are not so long since 
you have come, the 
miner’s wife tells 
you; and you depart 
far from being un- 
benefited by the 
simple philosophy of 
the isolated couple. 
In the desolate, 
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unfrequented spaces it learns the odds 
against which the homesteader has fought 
his slowly winning battle. It shares the 
hermit’s secret burden. The vagabond 
home comes to know Life. 

And from thus coming in touch with the 
great unheralded struggles of out-of-the- 
way peoples in out-of-the-way places, 
witnessing constantly the sturdy bat- 
tling of Nature’s own things, it develops, 
perforce, a hardihood, a healthy rigor, 
which is proof against all things petty 
that might seek to ruffle its serenity. 

Pretense and sham and worldly aspira- 
tion find poor breeding places within 
these canvas walls which just naturally 
foster simplicity and sincerity. Travelers 
among the hills turn their horses’ heads 
this way, judging rightly that here they 
will find true hospitality—that which 
shares what it has. And when the little 
tramp encamps in the neighborhood of 
cities, smartly appointed equipages draw 
up before its humble doors, lured by the 
unfailing fascination of a tent, and sure 
of a welcome. 

Yesterday a winsome slip of a girl let 
her gaze wander interestedly from my 
soap-box china closet to my other unusual 
household effects, then out over the 
matchless landscape, and finally brought 
it to pause at the spring, where her khaki 
clad cavalier had led the horses to drink. 

“Would you advise me to marry an 
we gi ’ ‘she asked me wistfully. 

I, knowing full well the denials 
it aaa mean, the large measure of the 
world’s pleasures—which no one loves 
more than she and I—that must needs 
be resigned, yet, even so, looking deep 
into the brown eyes of her to learn the 
stuff she was made of, I answered her 
a wholehearted ‘“‘yes.” 

For I know full well, too, the harmony 
that grows between two people who have 
only each other to depend upon; I know 
that it counts more than anything else in 
the world for a girl to be able to sit by the 
camp-fire with one man and, regardless 
of time, condition, or environment, to 
know perfect content; I know that, what- 
ever its model or material, those two have 
builded a real home. 

Mae Foster Jay. 


U 


The Lady and the Ark 


N April, 1906, after the San Francisco 
fire, Mrs. Winchester, wealthy widow 
of the manufacturer of firearms 
known by that name, conceived the 
idea of building an ark or house-boat in 
which to spend the remainder of her days. 
The fear that the earth was about to be 
destroyed, it is said, was her reason for 
taking up her abode on the waters of San 
Francisco bay. The ark contains four 





Mrs. Noah never dreamed of anything 
like this 
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rooms—a_ spacious living-room, a bed 
chamber, a kitchen and a small room 
called the cabinet, exquisitely decorated 
in white. Here, it was said, Mrs. Win- 
chester communed with the spirits, whose 
whispering voices had directed the build- 
ing of this luxurious ark. The living-room 
contains a raised platform, on either end 
of which stands a beautiful specimen of 
wood-carving representing a curtain. 
Looking at this carving from across the 
room it has the appearance of a handsome 
drape, so finely has the work been done. 
During the residence of Mrs. Winchester 
the ark carried a life-boat. 

The ark was built at Sausalito, then 
taken down the bay to Burlingame shore, 
in a sheltered cove of which the owner 
lived for a time. The fear of the destruc- 
tion of the world must have.faded from 
her mind, for a little later she ordered her 
workmen to haul the ark ashore to a ten- 
acre strip of land owned by herself and 
adjoining the Crossways Farm of Francis 
Carolan, upon which 1s located a famous 
polo field used by members of the Bur- 
lingame Country Club. The ark was 
hauled to a slight elevation on the shore. 
A moat was dug in the form of a circle 
and filled with water from the bay. Flood 
gates were built at each end of the moat 
and a broad foot-bridge on which to cross. 

At present the ark 1s in charge of care- 
takers. The owner resides in San Jose, 
where she has erected an elegant mansion, 
in course of construction for many years. 
She believes that when the splendid pile 
is finished she will pass away. To avert 
this she continually goes on building, 
adding room after room. 

KATHERINE GITTINGS. 


U 
An Autumn Bough 


This plaything of the winds, this little toy 

That leaped and rocked to rhythmic tones 
of joy, 

That filtered sunlight for a. summer guest, 

Long held a secret to its leafy breast. 


How innocent 
Yet love 


This fan of foliage! 

It seemed of hidden things! 
here spent 

A summer tryst. 
breast 

To carols blithe. 
quest. 


Here warmed a mother’s 


Here hunger made re- 


What mysteries of love and life to crown 
A woven cup of weeds and thistledown! 
Now these have taken flight—the leaves 
depart 
And silver rains beat in its empty heart! 
Mamie Lowe Miter. 


U 
A Telephone as Nurse-Maid 
PEN-AIR life is undoubtedly best 


for babies who, indeed, show a 

wisdom beyond their years by 

sleeping at once out-of-doors after 
strenuously refusing to sleep inside the 
house. The difficulty has been that where 
there is no nurse-maid the busy mother 
cannot spare time to be constantly out- 
side looking after baby. Here is seen the 
advantage of a plan successfully employed 
by the electrical engineer of a light-house, 
where baby’s carriage is provided with a 
cigar box containing a telephone trans- 
mitter and a small clock. Wires running 








This line is busy only when baby cries 


up to the house, twenty yards away, en- 
able the mother to listen for baby’s cry. 
Now to explain the use of the clock. 
“No news is good news” does very well 
as a popular saying, but the electrical 
engineer knows better, for no news often 
means a hitch in the means of comniunt- 
cation. In this case the clock is added so 
that the sound of its ticking may indicate 
that the telephone is transmitting sounds. 
he above experiment was part of an 
earnest and successful effort to save a 
frail baby’s life by the open-air treatment. 


U 


The Palatable Persimmon 
HE “Diospyros Kaki,” the Japa- 


nese variety of the persimmon cul- 
tivated in California, is truly a 
wonderful fruit though little known. 
In California where it is often said “‘every- 
thing grows larger” the above variety 1s 
in appearance much like the apricot and 
does not contain to so large an extent the 
astringency of the eastern persimmon. It 
is on the market during the months of 
November, December and January. 
When thoroughly ripe it can be eaten 
with relish off the tree. In the eastern 
and southern states it is necessary to walt 
until after several severe frosts before 
partaking of the persimmon and indeed 
it is much improved by cooking. Some 
of the southern “Mammies” still knead 
the fruit with bran, make into cakes and 
bake; and from the cakes a fermented 
liquor is obtained with the aid of yeast. 
But our California variety is a fruit that 
may be treated in a very different manner, 
as the following original recipe will prove: 
Remove the skins and seeds of a dozen 
large ripe persimmons and beat the raw 
ulp into smoothness. Do not cook. 
Take three tablespoons of powdered gela- 
tine, dissolve with one cup of cold water, 
then add one quart of boiling water. Into 
this’ put two cups of white sugar and 
flavor. Pour over the persimmon pulp 
and stir until thoroughly mixed. Stan 
until solid, serve with whipped cream an 
a dash of ground nuts. It is a golden des- 
sert both dainty and delicious. P.G. H. 
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We want you to know this— 


For your sake as well as ours we want you to realize that business necessity 
no less than honest principle impels us to make Campbell's Soups as good as 
they can be made; and to make them good every time. 

Of course we take pride in maintaining the quality of our product. But 
beside this we have to maintain it. Our business existence depends on it. 

You have this double guarantee with every can of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You know beyond question before you open it that it will be pure, whole- 
some and delicious. 

No better materials could be found. You couldn’t select and prepare and 
blend them more carefully than we do if you were making soup for a delicate 
child whose appetite you wanted to coax in the most tempting way. 

Through years of earnest, honest and successful effort we have built up a 
reputation and a business which must be protected. 

A good reputation is hard to gain and easy to lose. It must be guarded 
every minute. 

Many people are surprised to find that they never grow tired of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

They wonder why it is always so tasty and refreshing, always so 
nourishing. It is a common thing to hear someone who has eaten it again 
and again exclaim ‘I didn’t know it was so good!”’ 

The secret is that every step of its production is constantly and 
vigilantly guarded, and its pure, wholesome, natural quality consistently 
maintained. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Dealers in California, Oregon and Washington Who Sell and Guarantee 


Dealer 
L. W. Vosburgh 
Albert Hall 


Town 


Garrette & Thomas......... 
Artesia Hdw. & Imp. Co. . 
Meier Bros 


State 


Bakersfield. 7 x . 


Banning....... “ 


Jarvis Hdw. Co. . 

Naylor Hdw. P. & S. Co... 
Edgar Bros 

Imperial Valley Hdw. Co.... 
C. E. Davison 


Imperial Valley Hdw. Co.... 
Huchinson & Godwin 
J. F. Lewis & Sons... . 


_—— Secee 


Carson City... “ 


C. F. Teneyck 

Irwine & McClelland 

A. P. May, Inc............ 
Baum & Miniason 

Norman Reeves 


W. L. Hurley 


Imperial Valley Hdw. Co.... 
Joe Halgarth.. 

El Monte Hdw. & Plb. Co. 
W. S. Clark & Sons 
Fallbrook Hdw. Co 

Gray, Reed & Co........... 
Kausen & Williams 


CNG oaccccccs * 
Cloverdale..... “ 
.Coalinga...... ‘ 


Fillmore....... “ 
Fort Bragg.... “ 


Fortuna..... 


Fresno 
Hoover Pippig & Co . 
Kutner Goldstein Co........ 
Dean Hdw. Co 

Arendt Jensen Co 

Geo. A. Chappell & Co...... 
Bosserman H. Co.... 55 
Glendora Hdw. Co........ 
Grass Valley Hdw. Co..... 
Horlock-Clow Co? 


.Glendora 


.Grass Valley... 
Hanford....... 


Dealer Town State 
Gunn & Ferguson 

T. W. Fisburn 

a 

Edgar Bros 

Imperial Valley Hdw. Co.... 

Imperial Valley Hdw. Co.... 

Inglewood Merc. Co 


Sonka Bros 


T. H. Buckmaster & Sons. . .i 
N. D. Dutcher & Son 
Livermore Hdw. Co 

J. G. Speilman 

Hoover-Dufee Hdw. Co 


Berkemeyer Hdw. Co Angeles... 


701 W. Washington St. 
Cline-Cline Co. Two Stores. . 


Cooper Hdw. Co 
6lst & Moneta Ave. 


Hamburger’s Dept. Store... .Los Angeles.... 
J. W. Hellman a 


F. H. Hinesley 
W. J. Krueger . 
4771 Moneta Ave. 


Arthur Letts Broadway Dept. 
Los Angeles... . 


“ 


4525 Central Ave. 


Moneta Hdw. Co...........Los Angeles.... 
4404 Moneta Ave. 
Roger Park Hardware Los Angeles.... 


Scott Hdw. Co 
240 S. Main St. 


Vance Drug Co Los Angeles.... 


A. Wohlfarth “4 
124 N. Main St. 


Wright Hdw. Co. Hollywood .Los Angeles.... “ 
L. M. Lasell Co Martinez 
Hampton Hdw. Co 
Merced Hdw. Co 
C. E. Donley 
Monrovia Hdw. Co 
Hayes & Richesin 
Cleason Ambler 
Young Hdw. Co 
Nevada City H. Co.........Nevada City... 
Maxwell Hdw. Co.........-Oakland....... 


Monterey 
Mosa Grande. . 


State 
Calif. 


Town 


Oceanside... 


Dealer 


Drew Carg Co 
Orange Hdw. Co 


John Steinmiller 

Palo Alto Hdw. Co 

Stevens Hdw. Co 

Landon Hdw. Co . 

R. C. Heaton Paso Robles. . . 
Schluckebier Hdw. Co Petaluma...... 
J. W. Wilkinson & Son...... 

Hayes & Murray, Inc 

Price Hdw. Co 

Valley Hdw. & Furn. Co.... 

Cone & Kimball............ 


Franzen Hdw. Co 
M. B. Johnson 
Sacramento Hdw. & 
mp. 

J. H. Steves Hdw. Co 
Ford & Sanborn Co..... 
San Bernardino Hdw. ee 
Smith Sporting Goods ieee ‘ 
Anderson & Baxter 
Coast Hdw. Co 
E. C. Field Hdw. Co........ 
A. L. Frick Hdw. Co 
Parker-Boutelle H. Co 
San Diego Hdw. Co 
Foresman & Hoke 
The Valley Hdw. & 

Imp. C 
Chas. Brown & Sons 
Joost Hdw. Co 


Sacramento.... 
St. Helena. 

. Salinas... : 
.San Bicmantinn 


San Fernando.. 
San Francisco.. 


Farmer Union 

Mangrum & Otter Co 
Union Hdw. & Plb. Co..... 
Crescent Hdw. Co 

John McFadden 

Santa Ana Hdw. Co 


.San Luis Obispo 
Santa Ana..... 
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Dealers in California, Oregon and Washington Who Sell and Guarantee 
Dealer Town State Dealer Town State Dealer Town State 
DRED yids a ce tieane Senta Crs. Catihe. BOB Biles odo oii. cccdews La Grande...Oreg. Keller Hdw. Co............ Colville... ..Wash. 
Butcher Hdw. Co.......... Santa Paula... “ Evertt Kyle & Epperly...... Lebanon...... Fy MacMasters & Co.......... Comas........ ‘i 
Dixon & Elliott............ Santa Mosa.... “ Jameson Evans H. Co...... McMinnville... “ Ru We BReCats <5.) i55 05065 Coulee City.... “ 
Santa Ysabel Store......... Santa Ysabel .. “ ee Marshfield..... “ Monnett & Hamilton....... Daytom.. 2... ? 
Woalie bitw. Co... ««<eesics Sebastopol..... “ Schroader SG Filldenbrand.... “ ...<.see- “ Hunziker Hdw. Co......... Deer Peaks... * 
Kutner-Goldstein Co....... Seis. Ss0200 Winegar & Torence......... Monmouth.... “ Endicott Drug Co.......... Endicott...... ei 
Live Fidw. Ge. ... 0.6 cssccs So. Pasadena .. “ Die PB oi isos es stewed Myrtle Point .. “ Cook G Realy. ..25..26005: Epluata....... : 
Schuler Ruhl Co........... Stockton...... “ Cpt oe Nasrows.:.<;.» “ Jv ClameGR. 6.0 cc ccees. Everett....... _ 
Stockton Imp. Co.......... et ad “ Minsk Bitoni <<... .«.<0ccen NMesiesccck.a.4 Page et Ceiseccccscinee * vaccedeus s 
Sunnyvale Hdw. Co........ Sunnyvale..... “ Ontario Hdw. Co........... Ontario....... ‘ L. M. Collins.............. ‘Faistubd. wesie 
Linder Hdw. Co...........-Tulare........ “ Wieuaketeie ek Oregon City... “ Lawrence Fisher Hdw. Co...Garfield....... ? 
Eyman Goerz Hdw. Co..... Lar PS ee ie Backus & Morris...........- Portland...... “ Grandview Hdw. Co........ Grandview.... “ 
Cross-Horlock Co.......... WIEN: 5 6:55 <0 : F, R. Chown. : gh VERS ie wale ° F. G. Foster Co...........- Hoquiam...... 5 
2 Watsonville.... “ Vitiaticiane ‘Haw. Co. EP 15 eee a Chas. Dezell............--- La Crosse..... . 
Whittier Hdw. Co.......... Whittier....... “ Western Hdw. & Auto Sup- Marion Diehler............. ee Paes 
Klemmer Bros.............- Willows....... “ Pe Oe 5 eee ee pee eecees a Davis Hdw. Co............ Mt. Vernon.... “ 
Woodland Hdw. Co......... Woodland..... « We Wiss. isis owe soide © vdantoate Vickerman Tidw. Co........ Newport...... « 
Hulbert Ohling Hdw. Co....Albany...... Oreg. M. Durkheimer............ Prairie City.... “ Kendrick Merc. Co......... Northport..... “ 
AstoutaiblnCo..<. «<<. coe: Rae.) oe E. & W. Chandler... ....:0..%: Richland...... " Michaelson & Loth......... Odessa........ $ 
Albvod Pais © «osc ccconcs. Bh Aca 9 Dh « Stevens & Cornthwaite......St. Helen...... “ | Martin Hdw. Co........... Olympia....... 7 
Wm. Caldwell .........ccec- Bites...” « St. Johns Hdw. Co......... St. Johns...... “ Hicks Cash Store........... OWNER. 0:00 5i0 e 
Reattiin Go... .......3 me e Chas: Wesdl¥s...<.062s550 ie ae ee Ankcorn Hdw. Co.........- Palouse....... . 
Craven Hdw. Co‘.......... Dallas.... « SOP nicks ot eeetaens Silverton...... . Dusky & Mowmy.....---+- Pemeney. + <++. 2 
Harte & Co. Dayton = J CG Palbroek 6.3. csc eee Springfield ..... “ Hieapen Pony: Fite: Co... Preaintxs<r ae : 
eee | aes Ege AlN nik soo osc cas «neon 
Poster-Sitz Co...........e- Dreneseg eas “ Lame @ Santen... ....ccccess The Dalles.... “ ey a ERE en Puyallup wi “ 
: Enterprise M. & M: Co..... Enterprise..... “ Alex McNair..............- Tillamsoh..... * Bishi iret. soc ccc céccsces Raymond..... “ 
a McCornack Gun Co.........Eugene........ “ Wallowa Hdw. Co.......... Wallowa...... ” Adams County Merc. Co... .Ritzville....... * 
Svarvernd Hdw. Co........ Oe Ry. “ Jones Merc. Co............ Westfall....... “ Geo. B. Hurd & Co..... -Rockford...... * 
eo ee Forest Grove .. “ C. F. Whitman. ...-.-Woodburn..... “ Helmer Hdw. Co........--. Rosalia........ : 
tein | tee. 2 J. W. Baker Haw. ae. ay eae Spleger & Hurlbut.......... Seattle. . aaron a 
Reed Jainelle Co........... Gardiner...... “ Almira Trading Co......... pe € Jobn Maloney abe evry oe Shyhomich. . . . " 
Ro i CG P ‘ mnie it a promnaniee " Drissler & Albright........- South Bend.... “ 
gue Kiver w. Co rants Pass... y tee cortes..... “ 
y Haines Com. Co... Haines “ Arlington Hdw. Co Arlington be ber op — eet ‘em siciilee. 
i se” gi emer ni 4 pratee teres f aaa : a 4 teeeee Ee John T. Little Dis Cae s ss Oo  aekeeeas 
Hill & Co... ss. eee eee sees rrisburg... . e Wm. Curtiss Co........ Bellard........ Chas. G. Schrimpf.......... %. Veeduuerond be 
fl Oregon Hdw. & Imp. Co....Hermiston..... “ Brown Barber Supply Co....Bellingham.... “ Vinther & Nelson........... “ s.ccccecs ¢ 
c Hillsboro Merc. Co......... Hillsboro...... . Jenkins Boys Co........... + weneeaaae . Stanwood Hdw. Co......... Stanwood..... % 
ey oe re Hood River.... “ See COs ccc ccccdciccs § decsasdas = Haney Skiles...............Sunnyside..... ‘ 
Craven Or 8tatt .. 6. ccc cced Independence.. “ Frets eo so osceee Buckley....... . Snohomish Hdw. Co........ Snohomish ..... : 
S. Wetadit G06 on. 55s cues John Day..... « Luther Jackeoe............0s Burlington..... . Wattage Tod & Hew. Co - Fossum pee a 
McCully Merc. Co......... fe ee er * Wm. Christensen........... Centralia...... - Tee Re, Slee Ca... Ze «nes “ 
Ralesaiilaisies Sheesh Bas | * Seisisitsbiaitiies co. Guida , Helmer Hdw. Co..........- Thornton aadand 
SECO Ia = - . Co. ..Chehalis....... JU}. Welle..2..:..5.0..5¢..Umaomns<. 7 






‘ een ECE EEE TEC. © eer ° Lawrence Howell........... Wilbur........ “ 
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Prevent Infection 


The daily use of Absorbine, Jr., 
as a mouth wash is healthful and 
refreshing. It kills germs and is a 
true preventive. It is made of herbs 
—contains no acids or minerals— 
and is safe and pleasant to use. 


In his report on Absorbine, Jr., 
after making exhaustive tests, Prof. 
J. D. Hird, Biological Chemist, 
Washington, D. C., writes: 


“Four or five drops of Absorbine, Jr., to 
an ounce of water is sufficient to thoroughly 
cleanse the mouth and teeth of injurious 
bacteria, without injurious action on the 
teeth.” 


AbsorbineJ: 


TRADE MARA REG US Rat OFF 


in addition to being an efficient 
germicide, accomplishes everything 
usually expected of a high grade 
liniment. It is needed daily for 
the numerous little hurts that come 
through work in and about the 
home—for the children’s bruises 
in their rough and tumble play. 


Cleanses and Heals—cuts, bruises, 
lacerations, sores. 


Reduces Inflammation and Swell- 
ing—from sprains, wrenches, swollen 
veins and glands; tired, aching feet. 

Relieves Aches and Pains—soothing 
and cooling. 


What others say about Absorbine, Jr. 
Extracts from recent reports from satisfied users. 
“Absorbine, Jr. does just what you say it will do.” 
“T used Absorbine, Jr., the other day for a severe 

—_— on the knee with entirely satisfactory 


“T think Absorbine, Jr., is the best preparation 
ever put out for use in cases of superficial or 
deep-seated inflammation and I shall certainly 
use it in the future whenever indicated in my 
practice. 


“LT wish to state that I have used Absorbine, Jr., 
for pains in my legs and have been greatly 
relieved, infact I have not been troubled since 
using your liniment.” 


“I certainly thank you for sending me the trial 
bottle as I would not be without it in the house. 
I have never found anything so soothing and 
pleasant to use and at the same time so clean.” 


(Complete reports with names and addresses 
mailed on request.) 


Absorbine, Jr. is 
mild but powerful— 
has a pleasing odor, 
does not stain or 
leave a greasy 
residue. Highly 
concentrated and 
only a few drops 
required at an ap- 
plication. 


$1.00 a bottle 
at druggists 
or postpaid. 


A LIBERAL TRIAL 
BOTTLE will be sent 
your address on re- 
ceipt of roc in stamps. 
Send for trial bottle 
or procure regular 
size from your drug- 
gist today. 


W.F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 


243 Temple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 








Over the Border 


(Continued from page 31) 


But Jake ignored the interruption. 
“You-all orter take shame to yourself. 
Marriage is nature’s most holy an’ 
necessary ordinance. Don’t all the 
preachers tell it? An’ what would become 
of the census without it? But here, in- 
stead of accepting your lot with thank- 
fulness an’ thanking your stars that a girl 
can be found that’s damn fool enough to 
take you, you-all go a-holding up your 
head an’ howling like a hungry coyote.” 

While Jake thus orated, Sliver’s ex- 
pression of obstinacy was leavened by 
fleeting hope. “If you b’leeve all that— 
what’s the matter with you marrying her 
yourself?” 

Jake’s thin lips parted again in his sar- 
castic grin. “I’ve no calling for it. You 
see I’m that soft by nat’er any woman 
could crush my nies feelings. But one 
glance at your brutal count-nance would 
tell even a blind man that your wife would 
be kep’ in her place. Besides—was it me 
that took Gordon up there?” 

“Quit your fooling,” Bull interposed. 
Then, unconscious of the humor of the 
situation, aware in his simplicity only of 
the danger to his cherished plan, he faced 
Sliver. ‘Yes or no—will you do it?” 

“No, I’m da—” 

“You won’t?” Bleak eyes pinpoints of 
steel, teeth bared in a snarl, knife flashing 
blue in the lantern light, Jake sprang 
from the pile of corn fodder on which he 
was sitting. “You upset the beans we 
put to b’ile an’ refuse to pick ’em up?” 


Prune as quickly Sliver’s knife took 

the lantern gleam, and as they circled 
looking for an opening, the friendly habit 
of the last months dropped away. They 
were again the rustlers, wild, fierce, united 
against man and his law but equally 
ready to fight amongst themselves. But 
before they could close, Bull’s bulk pushed 
in between. One shove of his great hands 
sent them staggering back. 

“Cut it out! We can’t stand for no 
blood-letting around Miss Lee.” Tower- 
ing in the lantern light, he turned to 
Sliver and laid down the law. ‘You an’ 
us have ridden an’ f’it together for many 
a year. So far you’ve never failed us an’ 
I don’t believe you will. We brought this 
young fellow in, as you know, to cut that 
damn Mexican out, an’ you’ve sp’iled our 
game by throwing him in Felicia’s way. 
Now it’s up to you. If you make good— 
we go on. If you don’t—there’s the 
trail.” 

He could not have taken better ground. 
Where threats would have provoked only 
further obstinacy, the appeal won. While 
putting up his knife, though, Sliver glared 
at Jake. 

“T’ll knock your block off the first time 
I catch you alone on the range.” Ad- 
dressing Bull, he went on, “Of course if 
it’s to help Lady-Girl, you bet I’ll go the 
limit. But what d’you-all expect? That 
I’m a-going to cinch her with a priest an’ 
license?” 

“That'd be more loving like; she’d ap- 
preciate it, too.” 

“Shut up, Jake. We don’t care so long 

| as you acquire enough title to shoo Gor- 


don off. Here’s fifty pesos. For half tha 
old Antonio ’ud sell her along with his 
soul. You kin settle the details with him, 
Of course you’ll have to live out there for 
a whiles—mebbe till this Ramon business 
is knocked out of Miss Lee’s head.” 
“What! An’ cut out the range?” Sliver 
exclaimed in horror. “Me hang around 
there a-selling aguardiente to peons?” 
“What’s left after you get through,” 
Jake began, but was cut off again. 
“No, we can arrange the work so there'll] 
be plenty for you within easy riding.” 
“So’s you won’t be drug too far awa 
during the honeymoon. She wouldn't 
stan’ for that.” 
Though a model in force and brevity, 
Sliver’s answer transcends print. i 
wound up with the complaint, “All 





right, I’ll go, but I see my finish. I'll die f 


on Felicia’s grub. 

“Couldn’t be any worse than Rosa’s,” 
Jake comforted. “You managed to live 
on that.” 


ITH a certain resignation, but still 


grumbling, Sliver set out next 


morning. To make sure that he followed 


program, Jake and Bull packed his kit F 


and even escorted him a mile or two on ff 


his way. Throughout all these prelin- 


inaries, Sliver’s mien was rather that of f 
chief mourner at a funeral than a groom J) 


on his way to his bride, and just before 
they left him he even advanced a be. 
lated plea. 


“Don’t you allow we ke’d get someone ff 


» ater 


else?” 


“With all the men in the country off at f 
“Be. B 


sides, no peon could hold her down. She ‘ 


the wars?” Bull shook his head. 
needs a strong hand.” 

“Tt’s either you or Gordon,” Jake 
added. ‘‘You’ll have to sacrifice.” 

Not until they turned homeward after 
his lone figure had faded behind the next 
rise did they consider how the affair was 
to be broken to Lee. “ ’Tain’t going to be 
so dreadful easy,”’ Bull frowned thought- 
fully, “she being a girl and prejudiced. 


She’d hardly cotton to sech primitive f 
nupt’als as Sliver is likely to conf 


” 
summate. 


“T sh’ed think not!” Jake looked his 


horror and scorn. ‘“‘You'll make a mess 
of it. Better leave it to me.” 
Bull was quite willing, but though he 


had looked for some embroidery on the fF 
bare facts, the woof of romance Jake wove fF 


through the warp of fact at lunch that 
day made him choke on his food and 


gasp. A tale of secret love and stealthy | 
visitations, a reluctant lady gradually f 


won, ornamented with priests and licenses 


and other trimmings necessary for fem- [ 


inine approval, were woven into a com 


sistent narrative that proved how much | 
Bacchus gained and the Muses lost when f 


Jake enlisted in the former’s service. 

“No, Missy, you ain’t a-going to lose 
him,” Bull answered, on his part, Lee’s 
trouble question. “He'll take care 0 
things over that way.” 

“Well—” Lee laughed, a little, choked 
laugh, “I hope he’ll be—happy.” ‘Then 
becoming conscious of Gordon’s gaze, she 
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R0sa’s,” 
to live 

}JMAGINE this world suddenly 
but stil) | deprived of rubber! Fires, now 
sliowed ) quenched by the use of rubber-lined 
his kit f fire hose, would feast on cities. 


two on ° 
prelim Gardens would shrivel up. 
lat 0 > 
-erom{ More than half the wheels of industry 





- before 


cB would stop for lack of rubber belting. 


| Engines and pumps could not be oper- 
/ ated without rubber packing. Factories 
/and mines would close down. 


Think of the railroad disasters if there 
were no rubber air-brake hose! With 
| the disappearance of'air and steam drill 
i hose, the digging of our building foun- 
| dations and the tunneling of mountains 
ght} could only proceed at the pace of the 
udiced F pick and shovel. 


> cof Without rubber gloves and rubber 
‘surgical instruments the surgeon would 
| be badly handicapped. Sufferings, un- 
'soothed by the ice bag and hot water 

on | bottle, would be unbearably acute. 
cw). This is a glimpse. Picture 
ealthy | the rest. Imagine your every- 
dualy day world abruptly set back 
r fem | three-quarters of a century! 
‘wud | A startling thought—but one 

whe | that need not worry you. 
For in the last 74 years there 
thas grown up a mighty rub- 
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United States Rubber Company 





ber industry, able to supply civilization 
with the rubber articles it needs. With 
this industry has grown the group of 
rubber companies which form the 
United States Rubber Company, the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world. 


From the 47 tremendous factories of 
the United States Rubber Company 
comes every kind of rubber goods 
humanity demands. It is a well-bal- 
anced output, embracing not only belt- 
ing, hose, packing, mechanical and 
moulded rubber goods of every de- 
scription, but also all styles of rub- 
ber footwear; canvas rubber-soled 
shoes; weather-proof clothing; 
tires for automobiles, motor trucks 
and all other vehicles; druggists’rub- 
ber goods; insulated wire; soles and 
heels—each in gigantic quantities. 

The usefulness of the United States 
Rubber Company does not hinge on 
the continued demand for any 
one product. It grows: with 
the increasing use of rubber 
for every purpose. And with 
that growth comes an increas- 
ing ability to furnish the qual- 
ity, variety and quantity of 
rubber goods the public needs. 
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Rough Catchy 
Fingers 
Annoy you or mar your dainty ¥ 
handiwork, slightly moisten 
them with 


Hinds 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream 


and the skin will at once become as smooth 
as velvet. The cream cannot soil or other- 
wise injure any fabric. 


It adds charm to the complexion by 
freshening sallow, withered skin; by cleans- 
ing, healing and softening delicate or coarse 
skin; by removing sunburn, windburn 
and chapping. 

TRY IT. Send 2c stamp for samples of Cream. 

Atall Druggists and Dept. Stor id 

al iggists a’ Tiss E Ga or postpai 


by us on receipt of price. Team in 
bottles, 50c; Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


HINDS CREAM TOILET SOAP 
isdelightful, 10c and 25c, 
Trial cake, 5c postpaid. 


A. S. HINDS 





for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spastmodic Croup at once. 

Inasthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
Taz Orcopngs gatnnptn Tieet Tart Peo teil 

fr e| ° > esolene, 

They can't harm you. Of your Druggist of from us 10c in stamps, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


USED WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Established 1879 





| to the ecstacies of a martyr. 


| of the woman soul whence 











or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 4a 





dropped her glance to her plate. But not 
before he had read its meaning. 
“Why hadn’t this happened a week 
ago!” 
CHAPTER XXI 
THE WIDOW TO THE RESCUE 


HO shall interpret the feelings of a 

high-minded maid who is bent on 
wrecking her own and two other lives 
through a mistaken sense of honor? 

Broadly, one might hint at rebellions 
sternly repressed, at doubts and misgiv- 
ings, secret tears, agonizings of spirit - 
affeceed Lee’s flesh during the next week 
till her roses paled, eyes grew dark and 
heavy. 

Not that she was altogether unhappy. 
A woman’s life is her feelings, and if they 
be sufficiently intense she obtains from 
their exercise a certain mournful satis- 
faction—akin, no doubt, if a little paler, 
But into 
these innermost recesses, innocent springs 
flow endless 
capacities for devotion and self-sacrifice, 
into these it is not given to the eternally 
masculine to enter. Accordingly, durin 
the following week, Gordon perceive 
only a surface resignation that mani- 
fested itself toward him in a quiet sisterly 
manner. 

A blunt male, his psychology was much 
more simple, fluctuating between des- 
peration, depression, determination and 
despair, the composite of which showed 
on the surface as a decided case of the 
sulks. Yes, it has to be set down that he 
followed that customary and unheroic 
masculine precedent, returning for Lee’s 
sisterly solicitude more than the average 
of brotherly bruskness. 


PyAtuee hain neglected to insert a 


compensating balance in the feelings 


| of the eternally masculine, the poor fellow 


was utterly miserable. Despite the fact 
that, up to a week ago, he had regarded 
Lee with neutral friendliness, he now de- 
sired more desperately than ever to place 
her in a certain Java forest adorned with 
the regalia of a honeymoon. What is more 
to the point, under his sulks he was de- 
termined to do it. 

Summing them, he sulked and she 


| grieved up to the moment that a mozo 


rode in, one day, with a package from 
Ramon. 

Though it held only a single flower, 
she easily read the message, “May 
come?” and though she returned a single 
line, “I’m coming to see Isabel next 
week,” the flower had done its work. 

The concrete fact behind its bloom 
emerged from mists of procrastination 
and stared her boldly in the face. Its re- 
flection set such misery in their eyes that, 
without understanding, Gordon’s sulks 
gave place to pity. Bull, who knew even 
less, was moved to send a mozo with a 
note to the widow. 

Straight to the point the epistle ran: 


“Dear Ma’am, The young man, he’s a- 
moping like a moulting chicken an’ Miss 
Lee’s that peaked and pale and down- 
hearted you’d hardly know her. ’T other 
day a mozo brought her some sort of a 
package from Ramon, and ever since she’s 
looked wild-eyed and scared as a canary 
in fear of a cat. There’s something queer 
going on. It wouldn’t take you more’n 
a minute to find it out, and you owe us 
about a dozen visits anyway. Couldn’t 
you take a day off and come?” 


She came, of course, the good kind 
with Betty, under guard of Terrubio an 
the bandit reputation which gained » 
much from his weird eyes. The gods anj 

oddesses willed it that they fell in wih 

ordon returning to the hacienda at th 
close of his day’s work, and the widoy 
seized the opportunity like a skilful 
eral. After permitting Betty and rr 
rubio to ride on beyond earshot over th 
slopes that were dyed a glowing apricot 
by the low sun, she opened on Gordon, 

‘Now, tell me all about it, young man” 

Helooked at her, surprised, then laughed, 
“You mean all that I would have said jf 
I hadn’t been ordered home that morning! 
All right. Of course I don’t have to tel 
you that I love you madly and if it wasn't 
for the fact that Bull would wring my 
neck, I should propose at once. Really 

“Nice boy!’ She laughed merrily, 
“To comfort your poor mother. It wa 
simply disgraceful the way you flirted 
with me, almost compromised me with 
my own offspring. ‘I was just ashamed 
of your dreadful behavior, Mama,’ Betty 
told me, afterwards, ‘trying to take poo 
Lee’s beau from her.’ Nevertheless, | 
found it very encouraging.” 

‘My mother?” He achieved an & 
cellent example of that species of cachinne 
tion known as the “horse laugh.” Then, 
with sincerity of accent and feeling that 
caused her a little blush, he ran on, “My 
mother, Madam, is more than twenty 
eight. Yes, I said twenty-eight. Add tp 
that eyes as clear and young as—” 

“Make it Lee’s.” 

“As Betty’s. A fine, soft skin, pretty 
nose, figure um! just right. Why—” 

“Yes! yes!” She held up her hand, 
laughing. “But we mustn’t waste time 
You know I’m on your side. Tell me- 
what happened?” 

“That’s easy—she’s engaged herself to 
Ramon.” 

“What?” Her shriek of horror and sur 
rise caused Betty and Terrubio to loo 
ack. Her next question showed the 

keenness of her intuition. “Why, what 
ever did you do to her?” ; 

He told—of his anger, jealousy, pique, 
attempt to soothe his ruffled vanity b 
flirting with Felicia. He told all wi 
candor and humorous insight into his own 
feelings that robbed the narrative of con 
ceit. He told even of the kiss and that Le 
had seen it. “Though I don’t see how that 
could have anything to do with her er 
gagement, for she announced it the nett 
second. 

“She sent him off within the next hour- 
with only a kiss of her hand—hasn’t seen 
him since—nor communicated with him 
till the other day—has looked like a 
frightened bird ever since.” She told of 
the items with amused contempt. “How 
stupid men are! Why, it is plain as day. 
He had asked her to marry him, yes, 0 
the way. How could she escape after 
way she had flirted? But she had either) 
refused or held him off. But when sht 
saw you kiss—” 

“My God!” It burst on him. ‘What 
a fool Iam! Why did I—” 

“Don’t blame yourself. She was mort 
in fault. The question is—not whats 
done, but what to do.” ; 

*“T had thought, at first, of quitting this 
to join Valles. It would be lots of fun 
and I was so darned mad—” 

“And leave her to him?” She lookeda 
little scornful. “Why—” 
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~ For Health’s Sake 
Eat More Skookum Apples 


Apples are nature’s tonic. They stimulate the appetite, aid digestion and 
tone up and strengthen the entire system. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


places apples at the head of all fresh fruits in comparative cost of total 
nutrients and energy. Dr. Harry E. Barnard, Chairman Food Division American 
Chemical Society, says “An apple eaten in the evening will mechanically and chemically 
clean the teeth and protect them from bacterial ravages.” Apples are one of the 
most healthful of all fruits—and “Skookum” are the choice of the world’s finest apples. 


Skookum Apples 


(INDIAN FOR "BULLY”) 


are grown in the great open Northwest in a constant flood of sunshine and fresh air, 
thus producing the finest quality and most delicious flavor. They are carefully picked 
and wiped by sanitary gloved hands and wrapped in tissue. 
Key to Varieties No human hand, insects, dirt or germs can reach Skookum 
Apples. Every Skookum Apple is firm and perfect—no bruised 
or decayed spots. So there is no waste. Buy them by the 

box—they’re cheaper and fresher. 


e e 
Handsome Silverware Premiums 
Beautiful Oneida Community Silverware premiums can be obtained with 
the printed trade-marked tissue wrappers from Skookum Apples. Insist 
on the wrapper with the fruit. If your dealer does not carry 
Skookum Apples, write for name of one who does. 


1—Grimes Golden 6—Delicious " . rd 
2—Jonathan 7—Ortley An interesting book about apples and a musical apple 


3—Winesap 8—Spitzenburg balloon mailed for 10c in stamps to cover postage, etc. 
—— sian” 
5—Stay 
There are ten varieties of Skookum NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 
Apples, to suit all tastes and seasons. i 
The best varieties to eat during 91 West Street, New York City q 

DEALERS: Onur extensive advertising of Skookum Apples is sure to create 


Nov. and Dec. are Nos, I, 2, 5, 6, " - be ; 
and 8. a big demand. Write for special proposition to grocers and fruit dealers. 
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-—That Golden—~ 
Flavor 


MAPLEINE 


It is golden in its sparkle, it 
is golden in its flavor, it is 
golden in its worth. No 
flavoring has more uses than 
Mapleine. None has more 
wonderful quality of chang- 
ing the tasteless to the tasty. 
Mapleine ‘makes most de- 
licious sauces for puddings; 
delicious in soups; it is the 
golden touch. 


Ask your grocer for ]-oz. bottle 20c, 2-oz 
bottle 35c, and if he cannot supply you, 


write 
Dept. SM 
Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 


4c in stamps will bring you our 
Mapleine Cook Book 











The NewLiquid Paste 


always ready for instant use 


Good-bye water well, lumps, waste and 
nicky fingers! This Carter Inx Quality 
Product is the last word in convenience, 
economy and stickability. Sticks best when 
spread thin. Has adjustable brush holder. 


NO WATER 


try it out. Put up also 
in other sizes. 


Get a 45c or 25c refill desk jar, “4 


Send for interesting book- 
let, “Writing Uncle Sam's 
Good Name.” 


THE 
CARTER’S 
INK CO. 
Boston ' 





But he cut in. “You bet I won't! 
He’ll never marry her—if I have to carry 
her off.” 

“And I'd help you do it,” she warmly 
declared. “At present Ramon is all right, 
and if you could put him up, like pre- 
serves, so he’d keep, it wouldn't be so bad. 
Yes, he’s all right—but so are the young 
of any kind, a lamb or kid, little frog, tiny 
snake, and there’s nothing cuter in the 
whole world than a baby pig. But after 
it grows up—good Lord deliver us! 

“And it’s the same with Mexicans. 
They are the prettiest babies; nice youn 
men. Ramon, with his fine color a 
wonderful eyes, is too handsome to live 
just now. Bue after a while he’ll grow 
stout and lazy from over-feeding, and 
acquire pimples and blotches till his face 
looks like a scorched hide. Right now 
he’s so romantic he’d twang a guitar all 
night under Lee’s window. After a while 
she wouldn’t be able to sleep for his 
snores. Now he’d fly at her bidding. 
Later, she’d fly at his. She would live 
behind bars while she was young; go with- 
out love in her middle age, be tyrannized 
and bulldozed all the time.” 

«But do you think she would really do 
itt: 

“Indeed, yes! She’s highly idealistic, 
and was trained by her father in the old 
ideas. Now that she has given her word, 
it will take wild horses to pull her from 
it—or wild men.” 

After a sidelong glance that gave her 
the hard glint of his eyes above the firm 
mouth, set jaw, she went on with a little 
satished nod: “Now, listen! Ramon will 
be easier to handle. Being Mexican, he’s 
sensitive as a tarantula, irritable as a 
scorpion, jealous as a cat. Now that she’s 
promised, he will look upon her as his, 
body and soul, and if her glance so much 
| as strays in any one else’s direction, he’ll 

be ready to kill. It ought to be quite easy 
to provoke him to the point where he will 
either break the engagement or give her 
cause. In other words, you must force 
him to play your hand.” 

She continued with a little deprecatory 
laugh, “I know it’s a low-down trick, but 
it may stave off something worse. Before 
he would let Lee marry Ramon, I feel sure 
Mr. Perrin would kill him.” 

A mischievous grin broke up Gordon’s 
| grimness. “So we are not altogether dis- 
interested. We could never stand to see 
Bull get in bad.” 

“None of your business.” The widow 
laughed saucily. “Sufficient for you if I 
help you out. Now what are you think- 
ing of?” 

“Of a new setting for an old saw: ‘A 
ary widow is a dangerous thing!’ Poor 

3ull!” 

She laughed softly, happily, looking 
away, and lapsed into silence which en- 
| dured while they rode up and over the last 
| slope that laid the hacienda at their feet. 
| ts walls and courts, patio, painted 
| adobes, lay, a small city of gold magnifi- 
| cently blazoned by the rich red brush of 
| the setting sun. The glossy crests of the 
| shading cottonwoods mes a deep apri- 
cot under a sky that spread its glories of 
saffron and cinnabar, purple and umber 
down over the horizon. All about them 
the pastures laid an undulating carpet, 
violet in the hollows, crimson on the hills. 
From the stubby chimneys soft smoke 
pennons trailed away till lost in the 











smoldering dusk of the east. Up through 





the clear air came a soft cooing of woma 
voices broken by laughter, low, swee, 
infinitely wild. 

The widow lowered her voice in ha. 
mony with the peace of it all. “It is, 
great prize.” 

He nodded. “It’s beautiful, but 
I'd love her as much in rags.” 

Noting the honest eyes, the widow be 
lieved, yet could not refrain from teasing, 
“Yet—a week ago you hardly gave he 
a thought.” 

He looked at her in naive wonder, 
“Isn’t it queer—how sudden it gets you?” 

She nodded. “That’s the beauty of it” 


CHAPTER XXII 


LEE, TOO, IS CONFESSED 





S, in the seclusion of Lee’s bedroom 
that night, she and the widow sa 
side by side, talking at each other in the 
wide mirror while making their night § 
toilettes, a “movie man” would hav} 
given his head to reproduce the scene with 
its witcheries in the way of unbound hair, 
filmy white glimpses of polished shoul 
ders. But in his absence these may be left 
where they belong—behind the secur } 
uard of Lave oaken door. Sufficient} 
or the present is their conversation. ff 
‘So we’ve engaged ourself, have we!” F 
As with Gordon, Mrs. Mills went straight 
to the bat. 

“Why—” Pausing with comb and one 
yellow curl held in mid-air, Lee looked her 
utter surprise at the smiling face in the 
glass. “Mary Mills! whoever told you?” 

“This and these would be enough.’ ff 
The widow touched the girl’s pale cheeks ff 
and shadowed eyes. “But I caught your 
young man, coming in, and made him 
confess. So we got mad—because he 
kissed another girl, and took it out of him 
by engaging ourself on the spot? Oh,f 
you little fool!” 

Dropping the curl, Lee straightened and 
stiffened till she looked in the filmy night- 
robe like a cold and classic marble. “If 
it had been Phyllis or Phoebe Lovell, ot 
any other nice girl, I wouldn’t have cared, 
But—a peona.” : 
“Well, what of it?” Assured, now, ff 
the truth of her surmises, the widow went § 
confidently forward. “She’s  mightyf 
pretty.” : 

“But a peona! And you know her.” 
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“Yes, and I know him—better than 
pos do. Now look here, my dear— f 
ollowed a little lecture on the creature, f 


Man, that showed she had profited by fh 
her married experience. “‘A man 1s 

man and there’s no sense in trying tf 
have him anything else. When a gil 
loves, she excludes, for the time at least, 
all others from her life. But a man- 
while he may love one girl with all his 
strength, he can still see beauty in others. 
Nature made him that way and we have 
simply got to stand for it. Now if Gor 
don had been ten years older, I’d have 
allowed you real reason. After thirty 4 
man’s kisses mean something. But at 
Gordon’s age they are thistledown, light 
as air, belong to vanity rather than love. 
A young fellow is so proud of having 
kissed a pretty girl that he swells up like 
a turkey akier and struts in his self- 
esteem without thought for anything else. 
on you, yourself, are mostly to blame. 















1 
ext a little lecture on the sin of 
flirting, with appropriate persona 
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ACME Wuire 
LEap } 
» BETROE an? COLOR Wopics f 
Tey ane ® .) r ) 


a) 


Painted furniture is now the vogue; the 
highest class decorators are supplying 
painted furniture to the homes of fashion- 
able folk. Coated walls, stenciled friezes 
and, of course, stained and varnished floors 
are correct. But you do not have to buy new 
furniture or move into a new house to have 
an up-to-date home. Your home can be taste- 
fully decorated easily and at no great out- 
lay with Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 

Write us for the Acme books—“Acme 
Quality Painting Guide” and “Home 
Decorating.” They tell everything you 


The Book That Helps 
You Make Home 
More Charming 


need to know about home beautifying with 
Acme Quality products. 

Try Acme Quality Enamel on worn 
furniture and woodwork and see the new 
lease of life it gives them. Acme Quality 
No-Lustre is an oil paint that gives a vel- 
vety, sanitary surface to walls. Acme 
Quality Varno-Lac varnishes and stains in 
one operation, reproducing the appearance 
of expensive woods. There is an Acme 
Quality Finish for every need. 

You will find them all described in the 
books. Write today. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. G, Detroit, Mich. 


Pittsburgh Toledo 


Cincinnati 


Boston Minneapolis 
Chicago St. Louis 


Birmingham __ Dallas 
Nashville Fort Worth 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Lincola Spokane 
Topeka Salt Lake City Portland 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
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KNOX 


Sparkling 
GE LATINE 


E 
Pachace 


ORANGE CHARLOTTE 


4g envelope Knox 2 tablespoonfuls lemon 
Sparkling Gelatine juice 
1, cup cold water cup orange juice and 
1g cup boiling water i 
1 cup sugar Whites of three eggs 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and 
dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar, and when 
dissolved, add lemon juice. Cool slightly and add 
orange juice and pulp. hen mixture begins to 
stiffen, beat, using wire whisk, until light; then 
add whites of eggs, beaten until stiff, ‘and beat 
thoroughly. Turn into mold that has been dipped 
in cold water and if desired line mold with lady 
fingers or sponge cake. One pint whipped cream 
may be used in place of whites of eggs. Other 
fruits or nuts may be added. 


APPLE CHARLOTTE 


Make same as Orange Charlotte, using seas 
apple pulp in place of orange juice and pulp 


Each package of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine makes four 
times as much jelly as the so- 
called ready prepared kind. 


Besides jelly, Knox Gelatine 
makes Salads, Puddings, 
Candies, etc. 

Hundreds of pleasing uses for it 
suggested in our 
LATEST RECIPE BOOK 


Sent FREE for your grocer’s 
name. If you wish a pint sample, 
enclose 2c stamp. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO., INc. 
415 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





| to take him!” 


| staring from the glass. 











LL unwelcome hairs 
on arms or face re- 
moved instantly with one 
application of this famous 
reparation, In Paris and New 
York, famous beauties have used 
it the past 75 years, with approval 
of physicians and dermatologists. 
Try it. SOc and $1. But refuse 
cheap, dangerous substitutes, 


X-BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 
If your druggist does not 
keep it, send direct to 


HALL & RUCKEL 
| 224 Washington St., New York 


| seccnd envious sigh, 











applications which were, however, inter- 
rupted by the person. “You didn’t flirt 
with him, of course.” 

“Goodness, child! don’t bite me! I 
couldn’t see the poor boy crushed into 
the face of the earth. Now listen.” 
After detailing Gordon’s confession, of 
the injured pride, anger, pique that he 
had tried to solace in Felicia’s smiles, she 
concluded, “But you—after driving him 
to desperation go and make the vital 
mistake of your life.” 

“And you think that was the way. of 
it? That he didn’t really mean any- 
thing?” 

“Didn’t he tell me so himself?” 

“Well—” she pondered, looking at the 
widow in the glass, then suddenly: col- 
lapsed on the other’s warm shoulder. 


“Oh, I’m so glad! I—I hate him!” 


HE widow, being a woman, quite 

understood these contradictions. ‘Of 
course you do.” She gently fondled the 
fair head. “How much?” 

The head rose in order to execute a 
vehement nod. “I hate him so much J— 
I could just &7// any other girl that tried 
With a wild: sob the face 
burrowed again into the soft shoulder. 

“Well, they'll try all right.” 

The head rose again, startled blue eyes 
“Do you—really 
think so?” 

“What do you expect—a nice boy like 
that to mope and pine for the rest of his 
life with ten million girls of marriageable 
age running loose in the United States? 
What brought him here, anyway—bolt- 
ing to escape one girl’s noose. Take my 
advice and rope him quick.” 

“But I’m promised, now, to Ramon.” 

“Call it off.” 

“Oh, no.” Sitting up straight, she 
shook her head. “I cannot ruia his life.” 

“Hum!” The widow coughed. “You 
cannot ruin his life? So you intend to 
bless it by devoting to his service affec- 
tions that belong to another? Also to 
cut him off from the greatest thing in the 
world—the real love of some other 
woman? Ruin his life, indeed? Lee, I 
always credited you with a little sense.’ 

“There is something in that.” She 
snatched at the hope. “The best thing 
is to tell him I don’t love him and leave 
it to him to decide.” 

“And he'll do it, have no fear!” The 
widow tossed her head. “Ramon’s nice, 
but he cannot rise above his race and you 
know very well there’s neither reason, 
nor justice, nor the instinct of fairness in 
it. Fancy a Mexican givin a girl 
because she loves another! it i wae 
even the suggestion, take his revenge 
after marriage.” 

The gleam of hope had died. She 
sighed. “I can tr 
“Oh, you little Ro In her irritation 
the widow bestowed a smart slap on the 
girl’s shoulder. But she spoiled he moral 


| effect the next second by gathering her 


in her arms. “Don’t you know that up 
in the States girls take on a new beau 
every Saturday night and break the 
engagement the following Sunday?” 

But the precedent produced only a 
I wish J could 
do it. I guess I wasn’t brought up right.” 

“*Tisn’t training; it’ s heredity. You’re 
your father over again; will go jyour own 
way. I wash my hands of you. 


i 


HAT charitable process known a 
“washing one’s hands of anybod 
was, however, the last thing Mrs. Mills 
was capable of. ‘The assertion simply 
marked a change of plan which, risin 
early next morning, she inaugurat 
when she caught Bull on his way to the 
stables. 

Though he had sat next to her durin 
the long pleasant evening that follow 
supper last night, the others’ presence 
had debarred private communications, 
Content to hear her voice running with 
Lee’s in happy chatter—so content, 
indeed, that he forgot for the time bei 
the impending trouble—Bull had smok 


furiously in the dusk till they retired to f 


bed. 


He listened, now, in silence while the 
widow told of Lee’s engagement. But 


the sudden lowering of his black brows 
was far more dangerous than any threat, 
She laid her hand on his arm in sudden 
alarm. 

“Easy, my friend. Don’t be too quick. 


She isn’t married yet, and won’t be—f ff 


you leave it to me. 

More powerful than the plea was her 
gentle pressure. 
accidental contacts, before mentioned, 
which had caused him such pleasurable 
embarrassment, it was the first time she 
had actually touched him. Big, burly, 
black giant that he was, he still trembled 
like a schoolgirl; trembled so violently 
that she felt and dropped both her hand 
and her eyes. ‘Transferring the embar- 
rassment to herself, that helped him 
mightily. He was the first to break a 
confused but happy silence. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Nothing, just now, except to let Gor- 


don ride with me a piece of the way ff 


home.” 


bd was impossible to overlook his sud- 
den disappointment. With characteris- 


tic frankness she did not wait for him to Ff 


tell it. “I’d rather have you; there are 
so many things I want to consult you 
about. Dear me!” Her little vexed face 
was ver comforting; it expressed such 
sincere cles “These young folks cer- 
tainly do make one a lot of trouble 
Betty wanted you so badly at my part 
and so did I; but we just had to ask Gor- 
don to help Lee out. But I’m going to 
settle this business right quick. And 
when it is all over—you will come and 
make us a real visit, won’t you?” 

Wouldn’t he? His nod and effulgent 
prin expressed happiness in the prospect 

eyond the powers of his slow tongue. 
Satisfied, she proceeded. “So let me have 
him this once. Lee is going to ride a few 
miles with us, and before she comes 
back—” 

But the matter of her communication 
is covered by her talk with Gordon, 
whom she caught coming out of the 
bunkhouse five minutes later. 

“T argued with her half the night,” she 
told him, walking along at his side. 
“Goodness me, young man, you don't 
know whet ou are up against. Such 
obstinacy! Lucky for you that it is 
reer acne: by a sweet temper and strong 
sense of justice. All I gained was her 
promise to beg off from Ramon. She 
plans to go over and see him some time 
this week, and if she does—well, with 
Isabel loving her to death, the old man 
tendering sage advice, and Ramoa 
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65c — $1 25 "1 
per 
Garment Union Suit 


ELASTIC ANT 


UNDERWEAR 
























Get More for Your Underwear Money 


You work hard for your money—make it work hard 
for you. 65c or $1.25 invested in this corking fine 
underwear does the work of twice as much. 

We left off the flossy stuff and crowded in extra 
wear and comfort where they’re needed most. You'll 
warm right up to the downy fleecy cotton. We buy 
it for less because we live where it grows. 

Hanes is mighty comfcrtable—cozy warm—perfect 
fitting and bull strong. You'll say it’s the biggest 
underwear bargain in America—bar none. It would 
be hard for the huskiest man alive to break through 
this phenomenal underwear. Washing can’t faze it. 
And only 65c per garment or $1.25 per union suit. 
That's the most amazing feature of all. Just look at 
these extras. 


Hanes Union Suits, $1.25 


A comfortable Closed Crotch that stays closed; Soy 
Elastic Shoulders with Improved Lap Seams which © y g 
“give” with every motion; a Snug-Fitting Collarette 
which always keeps the wind out of the neck; Improved 
Cuffs at wrist and ankle which hug close and do not 
stretch out of shape; and every button is a good Pearl 
Button. 


Hanes Separate Garments, 65c 


Double Gussets to double the wear; a Comfortable, Staunch 
Waistband; Improved Cuffs which hug the wrists and won’t flare 
out; asnug Elastic Collarette which never gaps; Elastic Shoul- 
ders with Improved Lap Seams which “‘give” with every motion. 

Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Underwear elastic and true to 
size and shape. We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely— 
every thread, stitch and button—We further guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks on 
any piece of Hanes Underwear. 

The price of wool is sky-high—even shoddy has soared. But in 
Hanes you get the same good, clean cotton and the same high 
value as always. Lay in a winter’s supply before the Hanes 
dealers are sold out. If you don’t know them, write us. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Company — :very Garment 
Winston-Salem, N. C. i ANES 
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Warning to the trade—Any garment offered 
as Hanes is a substitute unless it bears the Buy None 
“Hanes” label. Wi it 
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Than 
Aladdin’s 
Lamp 


assionately pleading his cause, they’ 
ove her to the priest and married before 
she has time to think. She mustn’t go,” 
“But if she is so obstinate—” Gordon 


egan. 

“T’ll take care of that. I shall call on 
Ramon on the way home and explain the 
true state of his lady’s heart. Of cours 
he'll raise Cain and probably damn me 
for a black-hearted liar, but I can stand 
it. The point is—he will come right over 











The magic power ever present 

in the lamp-sockets of your 

home needs only a connection 

with the many available elec- 
trical devices to do almost any 
task you wish done. Your ironing, 
housecleaning, dish-washing, cook- 
ing, sewing and clothes-washing 
can be finished quickly, thoroughly 
and economically with the aid of 
electricity and 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


These efficient savers of time and 
effort are simple in construction and 
are always reliable. They can be 
connected to the electric light 
sockets now in your home, and 
they operate at the turnof aswitch. 
The cost for electricity is very small. 


To purchase these household helps is 
easy. If you will write us, we will tell 
you where they may be seen and demon- 
strated. And we will send you a copy 
of our booklet, “The Electrical Way,” 
which is full of valuable information for 
efficient housewives. Please ask for 
Booklet No. 69-A G. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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San Francisco 
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Seattle 
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Birmingham Dallas Salt Lake City 
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EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL.NEED 
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here. In the meantime you must get 
busy. A declaration in hand is worth 
two suspected, and though I’ve hinted 
very strongly that you are not altogether 
indifferent to her sweet self, it will make 
Ramon’s task ten times harder if she 
hears it from your lips. Now, listen!” 

The rest was plot, dark and devious, 
Lee had promised to ride with her a few 
miles on the homeward journey, and Bull 
would detail him, Gordon, for her escort, 
Coming back, he would have all the «ime 
in the world. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


IN WHICH THE WIDOW GOES AND SLIVER 
COMES 


A: thus arranged, the program was 
carried out after breakfast. Very 
artfully Bull waited till the party was 
almost out of sight before he sent Gordon 
galloping after. Even then the plot was 
endangered when, turning at the sound 
of hoof beats, Lee saw him coming. Her 
face clearly expressed her determination 
to send him back, but in the nick of time 
the widow spoke. 

“Oh, let him come! The poor fellow is 
suffering enough.” 

Lee’s nod and faint smile, riding on, 
revealed a queer mixture of happiness and 
apprehension, which was wiped out by 
amused astonishment when, just as Gor- 
don came up, a lone figure hove in sight 
coming from the opposite direction. 

“Why—it’s Sliver!” 

And Sliver it was—though difficult to 
recognize by reason of a complex em- 
broidery of scratches, bumps and bruises. 
His own broad grin broke through, how- 
ever, when Lee inquired after his wife. 

“She was fine an’ dandy when I seen 
her last, which was in the shank of the 
evening two nights ago.” Lovingly 
fingering a huge bump that occupied a 
central position in his altered scenery, he 
went into the intimate details of his 
matrimonial venture. “Till then it had 
all been lovely. She’d sorter cut up a bit, 
at first, me an’ her padre having fixed up 
the match without any of her ’sistance. 
But after I’d given her a fair larruping 
with a saddle strap, jest to show who 
wore the pants, as the saying goes, she 
come right into camp; snuggled in like a 
kitten. Sure, she behaved real domestic 
till Fernando, that hawk-nosed arriero 
from San Ramon, blew in with his mules 
two nights gone. I orter a-suspicioned 
him, he was that free in handing out 
drinks. But I didn’t—leastways not till 
Felicia laid me out with one whack of a 
cord-wood stick from behind. The rest 
I got from the mirror an’ the padre when 
I woke next morning and found him doc- 
toring my map. She an’ Fernando had 
goné off together.” 

“She’s gone!” Lee gave a little, hys- 
terical laugh. “For good?” 
“An’ then some—they’re off to the 
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(ey ae 
Sliver added, “She'll stay there if she’s 
wise. It’ll be a ’tarnation sight less risky 
than coming back. She was for cutting 
my throat, but neither the padre nor 
1 call a | Fernando would | stan’ for that, they 
slain the f being afraid of rhe Black Devil an’ 
f course fm the Python,’ which they call Bull an 
amn me Jake. ‘For I knew, senor, that they would 
n stand follow us to the ends of the earth if any 
cht over fgharm came to thee,’ the old fellow tol’. 
eet get [ But they made her free of my map, an 
woul k as you see, she done a good job. 
hina “Oh, I’m so sorry! I must go back and 
ogether ; care for your face. ; 
i mae With Lee’s exclamation , the props 
if de trembled beneath the widow’s plot, but 
ten!” [a Sliver restored their stability. It’s 
Ncheap at the price. Many’s the man up 
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Shome that gets as bad or worse an’ 1s 
ra few pp home that g 
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»_ they’ 
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he ci gots 
Me Bian’ Maria kin get me that.” 


}Lee, who returned her meaning glance. 
' Neither looked at Gordon who dis- 
SLIVER J) creetly watched Betty. But the thought 


twas the same in the minds of all three. 
'“Thank goodness, she’s gone.” 












Istuck, to boot, for lawyer’s fees an’ | 
a ‘4l’'mony. Don’t you bother ’bout me, | 
escort. uf , : : 

| Lady-Girl. All I need is a bit of salve 


As Sliver rode on, the widow looked at | 


"Ve > For a while Lee hesitated and debated 
ty was | whether, after all, she ought not to go 
Sordon |p back, and she reined ia, startled, when a 
ot was fp long howl presently drifted over the rise 
sound { behind which Sliver had disappeared. A 
. Her coyote, in its death agony, might have 
nation p equaled the sound. But as, presently, | 









of time FF! nag 
§ ing bars of “The Cowboy’s Lament,” she 


© the tortured notes resolved into the open- | 


How is ) giggled and rode on for another five miles. 
» Shiver was happy! 
ng on, i While Lee was kissing Betty good-by | 
sssand | the widow managed to pass a whisper to 
ut by F Gordon. “Now, don’t let her escape! 
s Gon p And remember—look out for Ramon to- 
: sight » morrow. : | 
- } He nodded and, looking back from be- 
» hind the crest of the next rise, she saw | 
ult top for herself how well he obeyed. Lee had 
< em- |p Made to go off at a gallop, but had reined 
ruisen ae when he spoke, and now they were 
how- | "ding side by side, deep in earnest con- 
wihicne aoe ; | 
| scautaa Nodding, the widow rode on, but 


of the | Stopped again for a last look while she | 


could still see over the rise. She was 


ingl . ae 

tai | practically invisible when Lee looked 
wv. back, protesting, as Gordon grabbed her 
Y> 


f his | Dtidle and pulled her beast alongside. 
t had | Her pointing finger said quite plainly: 
“They will see!” 


bit : : : ‘ 
“dl a The widow gasped for, with one swift 
ance. | 'ach, he snatched Lee out of the saddle 
uping and set her before him. 
“a CHAPTER XXIV 
ike a | UNDERSTANDING 
a : AD she heard the conversation 
ial ; which preceded that bold action, 
uu . ’ Mrs. Mills would have been still more im- 
— } pressed. Determination is the natural 
; val | foe of diplomacy. Warned by one single, 


hp furtive glance that Lee intended to make 
- | of, Gordon plunged at one smash 





ip: ) through her fence of reserve. 
ce “Do you intend to keep that engage- 
Oc ie ment?” 
had : Cc ° - 
oming from a young man whom one 
bal hated so vindictively that one could 


} “just kill any other girl that tried to take 
him,” the question was well calculated to 
arrest attention. Neither was its force 
lessened by the fact that it was his, not 
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I’m a member of no order © 
_ With a mystic sign.an’ grip, ... 
But a thirty-third degreer 
In the world-wide fellowship, 
That flourishes wharever 
' Thar be two good men an’ true, 
That smoke a pipe together 
Just the same as me an’ you: . 


When you meet a real pipe lover, 
You’re mo’ than like to find 

A man who thinks befo’ he speaks, 
A cheerful man an’ kind. 

Hearty fellows, good companions, 
They belong—hine out of ten— 

To the ‘'Independent Order 
Of Real Pipe Lovin’ Men.” 
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- The “Thirty Third Degree”’ 
~ Pipe Lover : . | 
’—is the man who can Say: 
-“T have found the tobacco that is tobacco as 
it ought to be.” 
To every member of the “Independent Order 
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The comforts you Califor- 
nians enjoy at home can- 
not be promised to you—in 
full measure—when you 
come to New York because 
there is no place in the 
whole world that con- 
tributes as generously as 
California does to the real 
joy of living. I KNOW, be- 
cause I am a Californian 
forced to live in New York 
and to direct the Hotel 
Belleclaire here, at Broad- 
way and 77th St. But I try 
to direct the Belleclaire as 
nearly as possible in Califor- 
nia style—so if you come 
here I promise to treat you 
as you deserve to be treated 
—and that will be the best 


that’s in me to give. 
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hers—perish the thought!—outrageous 
conduct which had caused said engage- 
ment! 

The audacity of it caused her first to 
gasp, then draw rein and stare at him in 
utter surprise; finally to ride slowly on 
while preparing an answer that should 
not only wither him, there, in the saddle, 
but also hide the tumult of fright and 
pleasure in her own breast. 

Her glance said, “You certainly have 
got your gall with you!” But her answer 
was much more dignified. “By what 
right do you ask?” 

“The right of a man who loves you.” 

It was a fine stroke; established at once 
his freedom to meddle with her affairs. 
His right in the premises would have 
been upheld in any ancient court of love. 
Though she tried to conceal it from her- 
self, it was so conceded by one girl’s 
fluttering heart. As a matter of fact, 
she had been aching for a week to hear 
him say it; yet, with that natural cruelty 
which 1s displayed alike by cats and maids 
in torturing mice and men, she proceeded 
to deny it. 

“Yes?” she raised cool brows. “Judg- 
ing by what I saw in the canyon—it must 
be recent.” 

She looked for him to wither, but—the 
fellow refused! He did not even flinch. 
On the contrary, he just looked at her 
with shining earnestness; sat his saddle 
so trim, erect, irritatingly handsome that 
she couldn’t help taking notice. No, he 
was not to be side-tracked by such light 
subterfuge! He swept it away with mas- 
culine bluntness. 

“I thought so myself—but now I 
know. It was all so strange, wonderful, 

icturesque, this new life, that I was 
linded. I knew that I liked you, but 
never paused to analyze my feelings, and 
it wasn’t till you shot that announcement 
at me a week ago that I awoke—awoke to 
the fact that all of it, the beauty, romance, 
centered on you. Since then, the life 
and light, golden beauty of it all, has 
faded, leaving it drab and drear.” 


HIS was not all. Laying it down, as 

it were, for his major premise, he built 
thereon, worked and enlarged and em- 
broidered while she played with the coils 
of her riata. As an oratorical effort, it 
could not compare with fire and passion, 
melodious swing of Ramon’s rhythmical 
Spanish. But what it lacked in joauae 
it made up in sincere, vibrant feeling. 
The stronger for its reserves, it was just 
such a talk as any honest young Anglo- 
Saxon might make to his lady-love. And 
if judged by its effects, it must be re- 
garded as successful, for long before he 
finished, two large tears made small 
splashes on her pommel. 

“When—when did you find this out?” 

She had intended it to be light, if not 
satirical; but the little hesitation, helped 
out by a sympathetic quiver, basely be- 
trayed her hunger for more. 

Be certain she got it—in detail, not a 
thing left out. With a touch of poetry, 
now, he told cf his marvelous discovery 
on the morning they had ridden over to 
the widow’s together that the sunlight 
proceeded from her hair; also the fresh- 
ness of the morning, roll of tawny plains, 
breath of the chaparral, all x the was 
beautiful in creation. 

There was also some mention of the 
hair in connection with a certain Java 


ee 


forest, with passing reference to the 

hinese wall and a voyage he had 
tended to make up the great Asian rivey 
Not having personal experience in they 
navigation, said references were rathe 
vague, but her imagination abundantly 
supplied the requisite flora and fauy 
from magazine articles and picture 
Porcelain towers, orchids, giant palms 
deep jungle temples; the crowded bog 
life of the Yang-tse-kiang, junks anj 
sampans with their cargoes of saffron. 
faced, slant-eyed Celestials, men, wome 
and_ children—especially children—he 
imagination improved on the _ lovely 
dreams she had so cruelly disrupted. 
concluded with that: 

“And you smashed it—all to smithe. 
eens.” 


For a while she rode in silence. Appref 


hension and fright had given place ty 
sorrow that contended tumultuously with 
delight for possession of her soul. “I’n 


sorry,” she spoke at last. “So sorry, buf 


—you provoked it.” 


“Why! How?” 


He was reminded, of course, that hf) 
“lost interest in girls after they grew up.” 
She added, a little vindictively, “And 


you didn’t flirt with Mrs. Mills?” 

“Only in self-defense. 
goose is sauce for the gander, isn’t it?” 

But she denied this bit of ancient wis 
dom. “No, it isn’t! And—and you 
kissed that dreadful girl—I—oh, I could 
have killed you!” 

“Why i 

She was looking at him, now, and the 
compound of bright anger, pleading and 
defiance, regret, love, hope and despair 
that alternately flashed and swam in the 
wet eyes, gave sufficient answer. It was 
then he plucked her from the saddle; 
crushed her to him with force that 
squeezed out, for the moment, the anger, 
regret, despair, left only love and hope. 

nsued the usual delirious moment 

when poor mortals conquer Time and 
Eternity, set at naught the black riddle 
of existence. Her face buried in his 
shoulder, his in her hair, they clung to 
each other while his horse moved slowly 
forward and hers went careering on ovet 
the next earth roll. 


| he wld aca on this globe some three 
thousand millions of souls were con- 
ing and going on the ordinary business of 


life at trade, barter; feasting or fasting; F 
mourning or making merry; dying, some 


hundreds of them, every second, to make 
way for a new spawn of life. Beyond the 
blue loom of the mountains, men were 
robbing and murdering, hunting each 
other like beasts of the jungle in the name 
of this or that “cause”; committing 
frightful infamies in the sacred name of 
love. Swaying hither and thither, that 
tide of lust and carnage might sweep at 
any moment over these sunlit plains. 

Yet, blind to it all, oblivious of the 
past and future, conscious only of the 


present that had bloomed in sudden } 


glory, sufficient to themselves as the first 
man and woman in Eden, they rode for- 
ward lost in an illumined dream. 

It lasted, that wonderful, bright ec 
stacy, until, turning up her face he made 
to kiss her. 
Ramon, was she abruptly recalled to 
unpleasant realities. She laid a deter 
mined, if gentle hand over his mouth. 
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“Why? 
“You aaa am still engaged.” 
“Why—so you are!” Laughing, he 


mud to dodge Whe hand, but denssed “Ves, Madam, these French heels 


when he saw she was in earnest. “You 


surely don’t intend—” can be quickly and easily fitted with 


“No, indeed!” she read his thought. 
“l had believed, at first, that I ought. 


But Mrs. Mills showed me how unfair it a 
would be to marry Ramon while—” . 
“Say it.’ 
“While I loved you.” 
Fx a girl who had just mene . 
engagement to another man, she be- 

the haved most disgracefully during a long si- CUSHION 


lence that was broken only by the measured 
.P) tread of the horse. Snuggling in closer, RUBBER H- ELS 
she reéntered that illumined dream, and 


| made no attempt to check the kisses he 


showered on the soft palm of the restrain- 2 eo pS a a Ye 
Bing hand. It was, no doubt, some reali- ’ 
my zation of her misbehavior that caused heels are big and clumsy and worn only 
rry, but}. her to sit UP», presently, and pull it away. ‘ns F 
“/ “This won’t do. For the present we ‘ll by men. This is not wae of Cat s Paw 
) have to behave like ordinary ag og heels. Every day we fit boots like these 
that hj} “But your horse is gone,” he pro- ; é oe 4 
ew up.” |) tested when she gently put away his arm. . with the small dainty heel—Cat's Paw. 
, And Fi be iz res penal ride behind you in the ; They cushion the hard pavements and 
x 0, \, . . . 
for thef) Mexican fashion. Stop, while | chong?” a Ne make walking a distinct pleasure. 
t it?” —} He would have preferred it as it was, é ¢ Many of our customers instruct us to 
ent wisf but when, after mounting behind him, 
nd you she slid an arm about his waist, he a Pig put these heels on all new footwear. 
I could concede the Mexican habit its own de- oster Tred-Air , ‘ 
lights. It was surely nice of her to allow Heel Cushions Cat's Paws are best for three main 
him to cover her hand. 4 Wear these “‘cush- features—the Foster Friction Plug 
and the “The young people,” she explained, ions of air” inside gt? Me 
ing andj “are not allowed to do this—only hus- your shoes—they prevents slipping, it is placed where 
despair bands and wives.’ protect the stock- the wear is hardest and so makes them 


“Poor young people,” he pitied. “But ; ; 
on + gl Doc taht. It would never np fem oe wear longer. There are no holes to 


do to have them cavorting over the coun- Pa _ wee track mud and: dirt. Why omen 
try like this; too much of a strain on the ne EROS CRO RON S 
conventions. Indeed, I think we ought trifletothe height. we can put them on while 
to conform ourselves at once.” If your dealer can- yeu wes Wis. thankies 
“How?” Just as if she hadn’t known not supply you ; rt - 
what he meant. send us his name, charge for attaching them. 
? 


_“Let’s ride into San Carlos, get a 25c., and size of _FOSTER RUBBER CO., 
license from the jefe and be married at your shoe and we 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


once? . aed 

Originators and Patentees of the Foster 

The bold proposal drew only a soft will — a ay “ Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
pair prepaid. 


laugh. “To think that, up to a week ago, 
he didn’t even see me—except as part of 
| the scenery. No, amigo, till tomorrow 
| we are to be ordinary persons. Then I 
shall go and tell Ramon.” 
» “And if he refuses?” 
“I shall break it myself.” 
| It was in his mind to say that she could 
} not go alone. But he remembered that 
) Ramon would probably arrive at Los 
| Arboles before she started. He turned 
- each again to the delightful present. 
>namef} “And after that?” 
nitting ff} =A little pressure at his waist made 
ime of ff answer. 
» that} Reaching behind, he drew her other 
eep at § arm forward till her hands clasped in 
plains.) front, then squeezed his own elbows 
of the } down tight over hers. Thus, oblivious 
of the ff} once more of the toiling billions, revolu- 
udden f} tionists beyond the mountain’s loom, 
e first } they rode forward again in that illumined 
| dream, two foolish, happy souls at loose 
in the spheres. 
FRENCH 


Alas that, in the December number, the as ~ as ' coster Rl 
lovers must reckon not only with Ramon RP cbanlilh ‘ 
and revenge but with revolutionists! ™ b. a prc Bete PP Soa 
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The Heavenly Twin 
(Continued from page 22) 


boarded in the same house. There was 
one tune called “A Moonlight Melody” 
that Henry had snagged on just before 
] showed up and we did it together. I am 
not musical, but if I couldn’t make notes 
and half notes do more towards fulfilling 
their destiny than Henry Swayne could 
I'd give up art. 

When we got as far as doing a duet 
called “Exercise Number 32” Henry de- 
cided that I had a soul worth saving after 
all, and he began to warm uptome. Little 
by little 1 squeezed his family history out 
of him and it wasn’t long before 1 knew 
Brother Samuel, who had been in the 
navy four years, better than Henry would 
know him if they both lived to be a hun- 
dred and twelve. It seemed that Sam- 
uel’s term of enlistment expired a few 
days before the Thanksgiving game. 
Samuel had always been the black sheep 
of the family, and Henry regretfully ad- 
mitted that he didn’t expect to see his 
dear twin in Heaven. From a few ex- 
purgated anecdotes of Samuel’s early career 
his brother told me I judged that Henry 
was approximately correct. But] received 
the cheering information, also, that Father 
Swayne leaned a good deal towards 
Samuel and thought Henry was a nut. 

In the meantime I was hammerin 
straight football into the team until i 


| had it so that it could go through the 
| motions mechanically and without think- 


ing. I quit gingering them up entirely. 
And it was just as well. They began to be 
interested in the game itself and most of 
them showed a willingness to meet an 


| opposing player almost halfway. The 
| result was that we were only beaten in 


our second game by 12 to 7, and in the 


| third game we came out, in our gentle- 





manly Christian way, with the fat end 
of a 6 to 3 score. But these weren’t real 
games—the Thanksgiving event was with 
a team of fire-eaters running largely to 
the sons of blacksmiths and farmers, and 
red-heads and Irish. I knew that team, 
thank you, not only because they’d 
beaten everything they’d met that year, 
but because I knew the reputation of 
“Beefy” Boyle, their coach. 

The banjo lessons went on, with the 
accompanying researches into the family 
life of the Swaynes, until two weeks be- 
fore Thanksgiving. Henry had made one 
or two starts towards converting me to his 
peculiar brand of Christianity, but 
hadn’t pressed the subject. He said that 
he would talk to me wi the all-impor- 
tant question of my soul’s salvation after 
the big game, and I was glad, because I 
had a feeling that my soul would be lost 
or saved for good that day without any 
help from Henry. I was getting pretty 
sick of the banjo, to put it mildly as 
possible, and it was a relief when he 
showed me a telegram announcing that 
Brother Samuel would arrive at the old 
farm, eighty miles up the state, the next 
afternoon. That night I had a talk with 
young Elder, a sort of assistant coach who 
taught chemistry for two periods and 
homiletics or something in the seminary 
the rest of the time, and 1 bought me a 
ticket for the squash belt. I was away 
long enough to change the football map 
of the state considerably. Considerably. 
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AM not a betting man, but neither 
am I a fool, and when, on Thanks- 
piving morning, Beefy Boyle, the Stanton 
rollege coach, offered me ten to one that 
is team would beat us, or two to one 
hat we wouldn’t score against him, I 
ook him up both ways for twenty dol- 
ats a throw and hid my face in my 
‘weater collar to keep from giving away: 
y play. 
He pushed my mone back to me, sur- 
prised. ‘‘Look here, Blount,” he said; 
‘I was only kidding. The boys back 
ome are friends of yours and friends of 
ine, and I’d hate to have Heffelfinger 
Beach and the rest of ’em know that 
M’d taken your hard-earned money from 
you. Don’t bet with me. I warn you.” 
“What’s the matter, Boyle?” I asked. 
Have you changed your mind?” 
H “Not a bit,” he snapped. “But I 
Bknow this theological seminary that 
you're hooked up with if you don’t.” 
“Oh, don’t mind me,” get “T’ve 
Mot a rich uncle and my wife’s father is a 
plumber. Come on across with your 
Malkative cash.” 
He looked as though he thought I was 
icrazy. ‘‘Last call then, Blount,” he said. 
‘I’m giving you a chance to get out from 
Dunder.” 
B “Thanks,” I said. ‘When I coach a 
team I don’t want any chances to get 
out from under—I want to keep on put- 
Ming ’em over. A hundred and sixty and 
Morty is two hundred. That’s correct. 
=Now will you have a glass of beer?” 
He took it, more to find out what I 
ad under my hat than anything. “What 
Rare you going to do to us this afternoon?” 
he asked, trying to make it heavy comedy. 
“Oh, we'll leave you arms and legs 
enough to get home on,” I said. 


Boyle exploded then. ‘Climb down off | 


he box and give me the straight of it,” 
he growled. ‘‘You can’t pull that sort 
of stuff on me unless you tell me what 
you've got hidden out. Have you got a 
ringer!” 

If I hadn’t expected that sort of crack 
I might have been caught with my tongue 
hanging out talking for me, but I didn’t 
even get red around the ears. “I’ve gota 
football machine that would do Hurry-up 
Yost credit,” I said. 

He grunted. “I’ve been coaching in 
ithis state three seasons.. Chuck Twombly 
Hcouldn’t get these preachers here mad 
Fenough to raise a dust and ever since the 
rschool was organized they’ve played like 
they were trying to convert football into 
fa game for girls. Do you want me to 
believe that you’ve gotten any ginger into 
hat gang?” 

» “Idon’t want you to believe anything,” 
iI said sweetly. “‘I want you to offer me 
another bet or two.” 

“No, thanks,” he said, putting down 
phis stein. “‘I’ll be pinched for taking your 
pmoney as it is. Enough is plenty.” 

We parted as friendly as a Mexican 
evolution, but I had him worried. If he 
thad kept his troubles to himself he would 
phave been better off, but he made the 
Pmistake of telling some of his players 
about our bet, and they began to fidget 
before their lunch time, which is one of 
the best things I know of for the diges- 
tion. And what made it worse for them 
pWas that, when they tried to sound out 
some of the local people, they found the 
Cornwall students just as meek as ever 

and as innocent as babies as to any new 
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AFFLES and muffins that 

fairly “melt in the mouth,” 
—cereals cooked through and 
through but never scorched, 
meats and vegetables done to the 
turn,—coffee percolated, aro- 
matic, clear and delicious! 


AGN NER 
ALUMINUM 

“From Generation to Generation” 
cooks perfectly because it heats 
uniformly and quick, and it re- 
tains its heat. It does not chip, 
bend or crack. It is substantial 
and sanitary, serviceable and 
sightly. 
Remember, please, that every piece of 
Wagner Aluminum i is cast ina seamless, 
jointless mold (Wagner Ware is never 


stamped). The name WAGNER is cast 
on the bottom of every piece. 

Write for the address of the Wagner Dealer 
in your locality and for free il-ustrated 


booklet. 
THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 17 Sidney, Ohio 


Grand Prize, the highest award, at both 
San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions. 


Introductory marys: 

For 30c in stamps, we will send, pos 

paid. this indestructable Saw 
Aluminum Bath Room =e 





EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


And all who contemplate marriage 
SHOULD OWN this complete informa- 
tive book by John Cowan, M.D., entitled 


The Science of a New Life 

Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics, Un- 
folds the secrets of married happiness 
so often revealed too late. 

CHAPTER SUBJECTS: Age at which 
tomarry. Law of choice. Loveanalized. 
Anatomy Reproduction. Amative- 
ness. Continence. Children. Preg- 
nancy. Conception, TWILIGHT 
SLEEP. Etc., etc. 

16- “page glreular ey free. Book 
contains 28 400 pages, illus- 
trated. SPECIAL EDITION, $2.00 POST- 
PAID. Money refunded at once if book 
is found unsatisfactory. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 583 Rose Street, New York. 
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developments in football. It was a deep, 
dark forest for the Stanton crowd, and 
they floundered around in it up to the 
moment that the first whistle blew. 

When I took a squint at the stands I 
saw the visitors all reading over our 
line-up, but there was nothing new in 
that. Hutchings at full-back, captain, 
Batcheller quarter, Moore and Swayne 
halves, and the line unchanged. Boyle 
and his scouts were watching us closely 
when we came on the field at two-thirty, 
but they. couldn’t see anything then. 
The ’v arsity lined up as usual to unlimber, 
but didn’t show much speed. Hutchings 
was giving the signals and he did it in his 
own, gentle, polite, well-known manner. 
The players treated each other cour- 
teously and when a man had his foot 
stepped on he grinned and the fellow who 
| done the stepping apologized, all of 
which slowed the practice up about twen- 

per cent. I had seen it before—it was 
vd senseless way of showing that they 
were Christian gentlemen—rteligion re- 
duced to an extremity, as I said a while 
back. Watching my team at one end of 
the field and the snappy, fighting, short- 
tempered eleven of Stanton College at 
the other, I understood why Chuck 
Twombly had passed the buck to me. I 
— feel as though I could blame him 
a Dit. 

Stanton scored a touchdown in eight 
minutes of actual play. Across the field 
I noticed Boyle, their coach, trying to 
catch my eye, but I didn’t give him a 
chance to laugh. At the end of the 
half the score was 13 to nothing. My 
team was fresh and Christian—if hadn't 
kicked him out I believe the assistant 
coach would have preached them a little 
sermon in the gymnasium. I repeat that 
I have the highest respect for the ministry, 
but during a football game I believe it 
belongs on the sidelines with the other 
professions. 


Ht the intermission was up when 
Henry Swayne began to complain of 
a headache. Having prepared a cup of 
oatmeal water for him with my own hands 
I wasn’t surprised. But I showed worry. 
I took him off into a side room where he 
laid down promptly and went to sleep. 
To my great relief it happened that his 
father was waiting for us there, and he 
grinned at me and took charge of the 
case. I went back into the gymnasium 
with the team, endeavoring to convince 
them that they were a lot of cowards 
afraid of getting their faces dirty and 
blooded, and then, just before we were 
called for the second half, Half-back 
Swayne came out, fresh as a milkmaid, 
and sidled up to me. 

“Overhaul me, bo’sun,” he said in a 
whisper. “Do I look like a chaplain all 
right?” 

e You roll around a good deal,”’ I whis- 
pered back. “But they’ll think it’s the 
headache.” 

“I been practicing some of Henry’s 
Bible talk since I saw you,” he informed 
me. “I thought they might make sit 
easier for these Joes to understand me.’ 

I stopped with my mouth sagging, but 
there was no time for conversational en- 
tertainment. “You’ll get me pinched 
yet >IT said. “But let that go. Remem- 

er what I told you—open up on ?em 
about the middle of this period.” 

“T get you.’ 





































Shampoo! 
with 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


The ‘‘Instant Lather’’ Soap 


See how quickly 
and abundantly it 
lathers in hard or soft 
water, how little time 
it takes to thoroughly 
cleanse the hair and 
scalp. 


It rinses so easily 
and quickly leaving not 
a trace of soap to 
attract dust. Save time 
by using Jap Rose for 
the Shampoo as well as 
for the bath and toilet. 
Trial Offer : Peover week. 
end package containing a miniature of Jap 


p, Jap Rose Taicum 
3 Rose Cold 


600 E. Austin Ave, 
Chicago 
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“And don’t talk any more than you 
ave to till they begin to see red, 
ither,” I added. “You'll give yourself 
away if you break out when they’re cool 
land collected.” ; 

“Aye, aye, sit,” he said, and trailed 
feer the rest as they trotted on to the 


field. 


TANTON received our kick and started 
off with a rush, but our defense was 
heoretically perfect and, in spite of our 
lamblike dispositions, was enough to hold 
em, principally because they were over- 

6 But about five minutes later 
we began to lose ground and just then 
my half-back, Swayne, tackled a Stanton 
man in the open field and threw him 
fifteen feet and fell on him. The two lines 
were coming up with a rush and there 
was a nasty pile, from which my players 
began extricating themselves and others 
Ma with the most touching regard for squirm- 
Ming bodics under and around them. But 
when the pile was up there were still two 
angry men on the ground—the Stanton 
back who had carried the ball, and 
Swayne. I was watching for this sort 
of situation and I knew as well as though 
I was standing over them that they had 
been kicking each other under the heap 
and that they were now exchanging com- 
pliments that were probably turning the 
air blue. I saw Swayne hang back as he 
rose, until the other Cornwall men were 
out of hearing, and then he said something 
to his opponent that I guessed was a 
shooting insult. The two of them jogged 
to their places, but I felt that develop- 
ments were coming. They were. 

A Stanton half tried an end run and 
had to go wide, swinging out toward the 
sideline where I stood. He was downed 
opposite me and when the ball was placed 
and the two teams formed Swayne stood 
up. He was locating the Stanton half- 
back whose acquaintance he had made a 
minute before. The ball was snapped. 

“Be ye slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy!” Swayne sang out, and, then he 
hit that line in two jumps, broke it in 
half, and nailed his new friend in the back- 
ith a bang that must have cracked 
a rib. 

Another scrimmage. “Blessed are the 
meek!” says Swayne, at the top of his 
voice, and in the rush two Stanton men 
were crippled beyond all repair. 

He was up himself like a thrown bull. 
He slapped two linemen on the bent backs 
ofthem. ‘Knock and it shall be opened 
unto ye, brethren!” he croaked. “One 
more like that, now!”’ The two linemen 
didn’t know what it was about, but as 
they had been shoved from behind as the 
Bi was snapped they went into the play 
head-on and the left side of the Stanton 
line lay down on the ground and began 
to moan. 

Swayne jerked two of our men to their 
feet as he himself rose, and he pulled Cap- 
tain Hutchings into place with a short- 
fF arm jab in the middle. ‘“The Lord loveth 

acheerful giver!’ he yelled. ‘Beat ’em 
toa pulp, fellows!’’ 

I'saw Hutchings look at him in horror, 
and one or two of the others nearly 
fainted, but with most of the team the 
efect of his fighting spirit was like drop- 
pre 2 soda tablet into a glass of lemonade. 

eever, the center, had a badly cut 
p, and he glared at the opposing center 
and pawed the earth with his hands. 








All Kodak i i/m, 
now Speed Film 


When we began the manufacture of ‘‘Speed’’ film 
it was decidedly faster than our regular N. C. emulsion. 
There were, however, some particulars, such as uni- 
formity and keeping quality, in which it was more 
difficult to control than the old reliable ““N.C.”’ In 
order to protect our customers against film that might 
have deteriorated through age, we did not give it as 
long a dating as the N. C. film. We were inclined to 
make haste slowly. 


In the Speed film, we had just what we claimed 
for it: “‘speed.’? In the N.C. film, which had a very 
different emulsion, we had beautiful gradation and abso- 
lute reliability. Gradually, during a period of six years, 
we have increased the speed of our N. C. film without 
losing one jot of its reliability, keeping quality or its 
fineness of gradation. 


All Kodak film is now Non-Curling Speed film, 
both the Autographic, and the film that is wound in 
the old way without the autographic feature. Both are 
the reliable, dependable film—with added seed. 


giving better timed negatives than 
all negative emulsions (both plates can be obtained with other films 
and films) and Kodak film in par- when light conditions are poor. 
ticular, have a wide latitude on the On the other hand, the Jattitude is 
side of over-exposure. ‘This means, such that you can expose and should 
that while your pictures will beun- = expose, under good light condi- 
satisfactory if even a little under- _ tions, just the same as you always 
exposed, they can haveconsiderably have with the regular Kodak N.C. 
more than the necessary exposure film. It isn’t intended that you 
without the slightest harm. The should cut down exposures when 
moral is, of course, when in doubt using Speed film. It is intended 
take the choice of erring on the side that you shall get better negatives 
of over-exposure. Kodak Speed when working under adverse con- 
film will help out appreciably by ditions—and you will. 


Important to Amateurs. Practically 


Lf it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHEsTER, N.Y., Tie Kodak City. 
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When you buy milk you 
have the right to know 
that it is absolutely pure 
and safe. 


In using Carnation Milk you 
can be absolutely sure that 
you are taking no risk. 


It is fresh, clean, sweet, pure 
milk, evaporated to the con- 
sistency of cream, sealed air- 
tight and sterilized. It cannot 
be contaminated in shipping 
or handling. 


as the answer to 
the milk question 


Satisfy yourself of the good- 
ness, convenience and econ- 
omy of Carnation Milk by 
ordering two or three cans to- 
day, and trying it on the table, 
for cooking—for every milk 
purpose in your home. 

To reduce the richness of Carnation 
Milk simply add pure water. Our 
new recipe book gives over one hune 
dred everyday and special uses. 


Write for a free copy to 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


1162 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A, 


Ask your grocer—‘‘the Carnation Milkman” 
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If $500,000 were set to work 


in your community 


it would mean more business for your merchants, your banks, your professional men, 
your farmers, your dairymen, your poultrymen, your truck farmers, 


A thousand families mean more to a community than would a factory with a payroll 


of $500,000 annually. 


Have the secretary of your commercial organization send for our booklet ‘/nvesting 
in Population.” |t shows why many Western Communities have forged ahead. 


— Address — 
Town Promotion Department, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


























Ridge and Batcheller, tackle and quary 
who had been thrown into all the pk 
by Swayne and been unmercifully bang, 
had blood in their eyes. And at the ry 
end of the line Lelaine, a little Fren 
man, was jumping up and down andg 
ing. 

Swayne leaped from man to man, q 
his words cracked in their ears like ay 
whip-lash as he smote them on the back 
“The sword shall fall upon Egypt a 
great pain shall gnaw at Ethiopia!” | 
chortled. It was our ball and Hutching 
swept along without knowing what y 
behind him, went fifteen yards over|d 
tackle and was dropped with a grunt 


i ent i was the first up from evg 
dust-heap. “Give ’em the for 
turret, me lads!’ I heard him yell. “Hy 
do the wicked flourish? They shall beg 
down as the green bay-tree! Hit thy 
line—hard!” 

He was certainly exceeding his orde 
was this fighting half-back Swayne, by 
I was past caring. I shuddered to thin 
what the grave and dignified studentsy 
the Cornwall grandstands were sayin} 
Probably that Swayne was drunk. Ap 
as for the faculty—well, as I say, I hal 
lost all sense of decency. I was t 
pleased to know exactly what was ha 
pening, and too weak to laugh agan 
On the enemy’s twenty-yard line I sa 
Hutchings—Hutchings himself—butt a 
unoffending and surprised Stanton tack 
twelve feet through the empyrean, an 
if there were no fights after the matchi 
was because Stanton’s spirit was broken 
Cornwall was dripping with sweat an 
blood and queer noises were coming oil 
of their throats—they were stock, star 
staring mad, and in the middle of it a 
was Swayne, driving them on like a mo 
leader in a street riot. 

“Blessed are the merciful!” fy 
screamed. “Eat ’em up!” And the 
forgot the religion of their fathers ani 
ate. 

On the sidelines I tried to follow thi 

lay, but I was in no mental condition 

knew vaguely that Hutchings had 
ceived a clout on the head and gon 
crazy with the others. I knew that ow 
backs were simply sweeping everythin 
before them, and that the forwards wer 
making a complete and chaotic mess ¢ 
the famous “Beefy” Boyle defense. | 
knew that Batcheller, the quarter, hai 
half killed a big tackle who had rubbed 
his nose in the dirt, and I knew tha 
Morrissey, a tackle, had gone through if 
scattered field for a thirty-yard gain ané 
that Swayne had plunged through the 
center of the line for eight yards and: 
touchdown. That was only the first. | 
guess I fainted from exhaustion then 
The game ended with the Cornwall team 
being carried around the field in the van 
of a lunatic serpentine that included even 
the old spectacles who was president d 
the university, but when they came to} 
pack me off I pleaded sick and duckelf 
for the gymnasium to see if anything had 
happened in the Swayne family. Dad 
Swayne met me at the door. 

= a-watchin’ Sam’s antics from 
here,” he said excitedly. ‘“Didn’t I tel 
you he’d put some pepper into their stevp 
for ’em?” ; 

I think I fell on his neck. “You did, 
respected sir!” I said. ‘You did, and 
you were right. I only hope they dont 
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tear off his shoulder pads for souvenirs 
and reveal the tattoo marks on his arms. 
How’s Henry?” 

The old man chuckled. “He come to 
all right and he’s up in the gallery there 
lookin’ on through a winder. He’sa good 
boy, Henry is, but he’s got peculiar 
notions.” 

“He’s a good boy, all right,” I agreed. 
“Especially on the banjo. But when it 
comes to your twins, Mr. Swayne—” 

“You like Sam, eh? SodolI. He’s my 
style more!” 

“He’s the best twin of the two,” I 
said, and I shook the old man’s hand 
again. “Far and away the best. Take it 
from me—he’s a heavenly twin!” 





The Second Battle 


of Booze Run 





(Continued from page 11) 


Anti-Saloon Leagué took charge of the 
campaign. They initiated two constitu- 
tional amendments. The first one provides 
for absolute, rock-bottom, leak-proof pro- 
hibition in 1920. It was placed on the 
ballot largely to placate the Old Guard, 
the do-or-die element among the dry 
forces. Nobody expects this amendment 
to carry—now. For the present the 
League is concentrating its efforts upon 
the second amendment which professes 
to be against the saloon, but which also 
kills off every retail avenue of selling in- 
toxicants, including wine and beer. It 
still allows the manufacture of all kinds 
of alcoholic beverages, but they may not 
be consumed anywhere except in the con- 
sumer’s permanent home. Clubs, cafes, 
hotels, restaurants and stores all fall under 
the ban. No distribution system is toler- 
ated. Whoever wants a bottle of wine, 
has to write to the manufacturer for it. 
By itself this amendment would have 
had a good chance of adoption. Senti- 
ment even in California runs strongly 
against the saloon, and the amendment, 
while lumping hotels, clubs, cafes and 
restaurants with the saloon, hitting them 
all alike, does not prohibit the manufac- 
ture of wine, an important California in- 
dustry. But the drys, by openly ac- 
knowledging absolute prohibition to be 
their goal, by admitting that partial pro- 
hibition is only a step, by conceding that 
the fight will be continued indefinitely 
until the Golden State is as dry as the 
dust on the Hague Convention, weakened 
their case. Were their efforts directed 
solely at the elimination of the open 
saloon and the strict regulation of the 
sale of stimulants in hotels, clubs and 
Testaurants, their campaign would be 
won right now. Even with the specter of 
undiluted prohibition looming darkly on 
the horizon, the issue on the partial pro- 
hibition amendment is in doubt unless 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Sacramento, Stockton and San Diego roll 
up very heavy majorities against it to 
offset the dry vote of the country districts. 
Alaska is voting on prohibition this fall 
and, according to reports from the Far 
orth, the drys have a fair chance if they 
can convince the voters that other sources 





Goodness, man! I hardly recognized you 
—I never saw you looking so well—been away? 








































*‘No sirree! I’ve been as hard at it as ever, but I take 
what I call my concentrated vacation, golf, rest cure 
and exercise with every meal and before I go to bed.”’ 












**Give me the recipe—or isit a prescription?’*’ **No— 4 

it’s a liquid-food-tonic. As you know, my doctor % 
ordered a complete rest—when I showed him that was ha 
impossible he said ik 
USER-B 
pNHE UScy, pg 

. 
Ahh Nubiune 
REG.U.S.PAT. OFF, TRADE MARK 
Liquid-Food-Tonic 


An aid to digestion—a nourishing, strengthening, 
tonic. Taken before retiring, an aid to sound 
sleep. Recommended for the overworked, the 
anaemic and the undernourished."* 

Don't let anyone tell you there's something as 
good. There are some cheaper preparations— 
calling themselves malt preparations—they are 
beverages, not tonics. Malt-Nutrine is rich in 
malt—that’s what makes it cost more than imi- 
tations and what gives it its value to you. Insist. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. Internal Revenue Department 
to be. a pure malt product— not an alcoholic beverare. 
Contains 14.50 per cent malt solids — 1.9 per cent alcohol, 


Interesting Booklet on Request 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Na i vie’ 





WHITING-ADAMS Hair and Toilet Brushes Have Been Avail- 
able for Eve’s Daughters for Over ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


WHITING-ADAMS 


‘Methods of Manufac- B 4 iH = Ss 
ture Produce Perfect 


EVERYBODY MAKES PRESENTS,—Birthday presents, Wedding Presents, Christ- 
much better mas presents, Easter presents, New Year's presents, and presents at many other 
than an apple’ times. A present that will be a joy and comfort to a friend is a WHITING-ADAMS 

= shaving brush, hair brush, cloth brush, nail brush, or, in fact, any kind of 
WHITING-ADAMS brush adapted to a friend’s requirements. A full set of WHITING-ADAMS 
brushes for any purpose will bind friendship closely for years and then some. 


For $2.35 and this advertisement we will send postpaid a nice stiff bristle hair brush 


Yar4\\ JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., BOSTON 
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Through 

the service 

of the Pullman Company it is 

not only possible to secure in advance accom- 

modations in a car never crowded beyond 

its normal capacity, but it is possible to enjoy, 

while traveling, comforts and conveniences 

usually associated only with the most modern 
hctels in larger cities. 


By building its own cars the Pullman Com- 
pany has been able to test every innovation 
which might add to the convenience of its pas- 
sengers. Constant ventilation, comfortable tem- 
perature, electric lights, electric fans, modern 
plumbing and other distinctive features of the 
Pullman car have been provided in spite of the 
difficulties arising from the natural limitations 
of car construction, and the fact that these con- 
veniences must at all times be available while 
the car is moving from place to place. 


A brief comparison of the early Pullman 
car, with its oil lamps, coal stove and almost 
entire lack of conveniences, with the modern 
steel-armored sleeping or parlor car, sanitary, 
electrically lighted, automatically ventilated, 
steam-heated and supplied with every comfort 
and convenience that ingenuity can devise, 
testifies to the progress which has been made 
by the Pullman Company in fifty years of con- 
tinuous service to the traveling public. 




















“It's a terrible war,’ said the wounded Irish 
soldier, “but it's better than no war at all!” . 


The Irish dearly love a good scrap. Peter B. Kyne is Irish, and so is 
Johnny Ryan, the hero of his latest story, “THE END OF THE 
FEUD.” And there’s more than one good scrap in this lively yarn 
by one of the most popular of Western writers. Don’t miss it 


in the next issue, the HOLIDAY NUMBER of SUNSET. 











the schools of the territory when the cag 
from liquor licenses ceases to drip into 4] 
treasury. And in the meantime Britig 
Columbia, taking its cue from the othe 
war-torn Canadian provinces, has lande 
on its equivalent of vodka with hobnaile 
boots. Three years ago British Columba 
and prohibition were terms as mutually 
exclusive as William Howard Taft and, 
third term. Today the impossible ha 
happened. British Columbia has vote 
dry. Verily, the lot of D. R. is hard anj 
full of coun these days. 

Rising in an aeroplane for a bird’s-eye 
view of the situation, three factors stanj 
out distinctly. In the first place, thog 
states which abolished the saloon seem ty 
have no longing for its return; neither do 
they appear anxious for a tightening of 
the restriction screws. Judging from 
surface indications, their votes were cast 
not for prohibition but rather azains 
dives and deadfalls, their works and ther 
political influence. 

In the second place, it appears tha 
women as women take no greater interes 
in the prohibition movement than men, 
Everywhere the campaigns against liquor} 
are conducted by men; active particips 
tion of women is restricted to the W. (. 
T. U. Even in the churches men work a 
energetically in the cause as women ant 
the enfranchisement of women has not 
materially strengthened the prohibition 
forces, though this enfranchisement has 
given great impetus to the anti-saloon 
movement. 

In the third place, the campaign meth 
ods of the wets, except here and there, 
have been improved remarkably. Ten 
years ago colonization and the wholesale 

urchase of votes was commonplace. 
Today these criminal tricks are decidedl 
unpopular. Instead, the money of both 
sides is spent liberally for advertising 
Billboards, street-car cards, pam- 

phlets and the advertising pages of the 
newspapers throughout the Far West 
carry the appeals, the reasons and suppl 
cations of the opposing interests to the 
voter. Probably a million dollars has 
been spent for advertising by both sides 
in the campaign now drawing to a close. 

Whatever the outcome of this campaign, 
one result is certain: In most of the Far 
Western states the same issues will be up 
again in 1918 and regularly thereafter 
until the educational effect of the struggle 
brings about a permanent solution of te 
complicated problem. 





‘‘A Daughter 
of the Vine” 


“Who is the lady whose hands are 
filled with purple grapes under the bur- 
dened arbor on your October cover?” 
asks one. “Where can I find a grape 
growing scene like that?” inquires air 
other. Alas for the wiles of cover de 
signers! Those heavy clusters grew on 
imaginary trellises in the studio of W. H. 
Bull at San Mateo, a district without 
fame for grape-growing. But the ladys 
a‘real western product. She is Beatriz 
Michelena, the star of the California 
Motion Picture Company, best known 
for her work in the Californian role of 
Salomy Jane. 
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al Treat Your Feet Right 


Skilled physicians acknowledge 
that mistreated feet are often re- 
sponsible for general bodily ail- 
ments. Innumerable cases of 
nervousness or irritability are 


et = = \ | traceable to ill-fitting shoes. 
2 : 
SI AD Edison Cashion Shoe 


e W.C. 


removes the cause, making walking an enjoyment. Women who like footwear 
that is trim—that fits neatly under the arch, giving perfect support to the foot, 
find their ideal in The Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. Its innersole of live wool felt 
absorbs the jar, protects sensitive joints and excludes cold and dampness. And 
without sacrifice of good looks. 
an Note list of representative Dr. Edison dealers. There 
cides are many others too numerous to mention on this page. Style No. 37 
Write us for name of dealer in your vicinity, and we Fine slaved Kid lace 


boot—sensible 


will send our Style Booklet free. heel—welt 


$6.00 


UTZ&DUNN CO 184 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Fine Shoes 


Dr. Edison Dealers in Far Western States: 


of t CALIFORNIA IDAHO 
Los Angeles, Cal. Children’s Shoe Store Boise, Idaho C. C. Anderson & Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. PhiladelphiaShoeStore Nampa, Idaho The Roberts D. G. Co. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. A. Gosliner ea 
Santa Barbara, Cal. B. F. Rodenbeck Pligg 4 sag at is sad. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Redland, Cal. — ae Twin Falls, Idaho Booth Merc. Co. 
g 


Cal. L ’s Inc. St le No. 35 
Stockton, Cal. Rossi Bros. ARIZONA y 


Whittier, Cal. B. A. Edgington Douglas, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc.Co. Fine glazed kid 
Ontario, Cal. Fallis Bros. Bisbee, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc.Co. button boot —Cuban 
Modesto, Cal. G. P. Schafer & Co. M i, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc.Co. _ 
Marysville, Cal. Bd. Wallis ie etn poe heel—welt 
WASHINGTON ure? $6. 00 
Ogden, Utah Last & Thomas 
Seattle, Wash. Seattle Dry Goods Co. P Utah E Bros & 
Spokane, Wash. Kemp & Hebert si ene a 
Raymond, Wash. H. H. Powelson MONTANA 
a — Great Falls, Mont. J. E. Kenkel & Co. 
OREGON Livingston, Mont. J. N. McCracken Co, 
Pendleton, Ore. Peoples WarehouseCo. Hamilton, Mont. Valley Merc. Co. 
Eugene, Ore. D. E. Ygran 
McMinnville, Ore. ©. C. Marton & Co. NEVADA 
Roseburg, Ore. Bellows Store Co. Tonopah, Nevada Clara H. Peart 











paper because of ignorance? 


If you are asked the value of 
a Yen, the location of Nigeria, 
the capital of Abyssinia, or the 
pronunciation of Przemysi, do 
you hesitate or become embar- 
rassed? 

How many business letters 
have come to your attention to- 
day containing 
poor choice of 
words, careless 
punctuation, in- 
correct spelling? 

Do technical 
terms in an auto- 
mobile catalogue 
convey a meaning 


AVAL 


your needs. 


4) 
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Se 


How many unfamiliar names, new words, and puzzling 
war terms did you skip over as blank space in this morning’s 


to you? Do you know that 
the familiar word Khaki is 
derived from the Persian word 
meaning dust? Is Hongkong a 
city or an island? How much 
more interesting a Nasturtium 
appears when you remember 
that the name comes to us from 
the Latin word 
meaning “nose 
twister.” 


If you are 
seeking effi- 
ciency and 
advance- 
ment— 


Dictionary provides the means to Win Success. It is an all-knowing 
teacher, a universal question answerer, made by specialists to meet 
Hundreds of thousands of people in all walks of life use, 
 ¢ senjoy and profit from this vast fund of information. 

RE GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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any other dictionary. 
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Hundreds of NEW Words not given in 


12,000 Biographical Entries. E Se 
Write for specimen pages of Regular and India-Paper Editions FREE, 


a set of Pocket Maps if you name Sunset, 


-e1G.&C.MERRIAMCO.,Springfield,Mass.,U.S.A. 


New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 
subjects. 

Thousands of other references. 

6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 


J Mate fle SUA 














A Great Bracer 


After a hot round on the links you will 
enjoy a rub-down with the genuine 


MURRAY @ LANMAN’S 


(The Original, Century-old) 
FLORIDA WATER 


Delightfully refreshing. Fine for stiff and 
sore muscles, Its delicate fragrance makes 
you feel as clean 
and comfortable 

as you look. 


Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists and Perfumers 


Sample size mailed for six 
cents in stamps. 
Booklet, ** Beauty and 
Health” sent on request 
LANMAN & KEMP 
135 Water Street 
New York 
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“Little Ovens’ 


(Continued from page 40) 


were out of proportion. With practically 
everything shipped around the Hom-— 
flour and bacon at a dollar a pound and 
no coin under twenty-five cents recog. 
nized—their perspective naturally dif 
fered from ours. It is always necessary 
to remember that they did not buy 18% 
bacon with 1916 thrill. For a drink 
man gave as much gold-dust as the bar 
tender could pinch from his pouch at one 
time in his thumb and first _ finger, 
Aristocratic hands were not in demand 
in that profession. For a pack of cards 
an equivalent pile. As Be had few 
accessories for aun life itself became 
a negotiable asset and relatively cheap, 
They risked it with the rest. Having 
risked, they took what came. The mining 
ame generally weeded out the snivelers 
efore they reached the Plaza stage. A 
man does not break white quartz to 
powder in a hand mortar under the hot 
sun if he be of too fragile fiber. So that 
which would be melodrama for us, could 
we bring our squeamish nerves to the 
task, was for them but the day’s work 
because there were no alternatives. 

Those were the days of Joaquin 
Murietta—bandit, murderer, Bad Man 
Extraordinary. There was always a 
bandit in those high old times, some lusty, 
full-blooded scoundrel. It is a little 
dificult to find just when Joaquin 
Murietta was the normal lazy Mexican 
farmer, such a spectacular iridescence 
has his name taken on with time. Never- 
theless, he began his career in lazy ob- 
scurity in Calaveras county. Property 
items—one small farm, one brown wife. 
Equally down at the heel. Across that 
farm and into his sluggish life rode a gang 
of drink-mad gringoes one night. ‘The 
took sleepy Joaquin and beat him wil 
loaded bull whips, shouting with laughter 
as his struggling body crumpled into a 
writhing, bloody pulp. Then they took 
what was left of Joaquin Murietta and 
tied it to a post, still alive enough to see 
and comprehend the further horror: the 
shrieks of the ravaged, tortured wife, the 
glare of the burning home. When the 
“fun” was over, they rode on with jeering 
hiccoughs. There was no law. He was 
only a Mexicano. 

But Joaquin Murietta, somehow living, 
made a law of his own and, through the 
secret ways of the hills, rode with his 
gang to enforce it. His name waxed terri- 
ble. Legend records some unwritable 
details of the leisurely killing off of that 
band of gringoes. He took them one by 
one with all too evident relish. Between 
times, to keep up his spirits, he robbed 
sluice boxes, held up stages and looted 
insufficiently guarded ‘“‘pockets.” No 
one would have abba over his inti- 
mately private murders but the sluice 
boxes were quite another matter. They 
hunted him through Tuolumne, Mariposa, 
and Calaveras counties, a hunt that at 
times savored of comedy. 

From ’50 to 753 he lived around Hornt- 
tos, swaggered in the Plaza or, amply 
warned and provisioned, hid in the hills. 
One may be sure they appreciated him, 
their embodiment of drama. Then in a 
night raid through the canyon they 
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cut your clothes to your | | 








identical measurements; 








our dependable tailorship | 


woolens—If you buy clothes | 
from this point of view, | 
you'll leave your measure | 
and choice of fashion and | 


fabric with our local dealer | 


in your own city—Today. 


BUNGIE 
































Price Building Chicago, U. S. A. 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 
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We manufacture no ready-made clothing Hi 
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caught him, or so the sheriff said. Bein 

a provident soul, he cut off the head an 

brought it in to claim reward. One sees 
him yet, riding triumphantly down the 
hills in the wide morning sunlight of ’54, 
the seal of the newest civilization on his 
badge of office—and a man’s head drip- 
ping from his saddle-bag! Joaquin’s 
sister was summoned to pass on the evi- 
dence. Contempt of court might have 
been justifiable under the circumstances, 
but she evinced none. With a light- 
heeled chattering following she came, 
looked, touched, and laughed! Never a 
word would she utter, only that laugh. 
It was of so cheerful a nature, however, 


| that the sheriff lost his reward and the 


\ ‘ YHEN you use O-Cedar 

Polish on your furniture 

or woodwork, you can 

be assured of this result: a hard, 

dry, clean surface that will not 

get gummy or sticky or collect 

dust—a high, lasting lustre or 

polish bringing out the beauty of 
the grain. 


@ All of this, cleaning, dusting, 
polishing, is accomplished with 
one operation and no hard rub- 
bing. Simply use O - Cedar 
Polish as directed on the label. 





q If you are not delighted with 
the O-Cedar Result, your money 
will be refunded by your dealer 
without a question. 





O-Cedar Polish Is Sold By All Dealers 
25c to $3.00 Sizes. 


(edar 
Polish 


The genuine bears this name: 


Channell Chemical Co., 


Chicago - Toronto - London 


| One by one the miners left. 





populace its interest in the rapidly de- 
teriorating evidence. As for Joaquin— 
he was gone from Hornitos. But one 
grows old unquestioned in Mexico. 

So Hornitos awoke with throb and heat 
of adventure. And so, when the gold 
crust was gone, Hornitos slept again. 
Slowly the 
hills grew still. The grass sprouted over 
the dumps. The rattlesnakes bred in 
peace. The hoists rotted. In the creeks 
the forgotten pans rusted away. On the 
Plaza the tables were few and Nell and 
Mag drifted down to the plains where 
cattle and grain were calling the men. 


| There still was gold in the ground, but 


it was gold for organized business, not the 
gold of the luring flame. The dream was 
done. The stock ranchers came and 
munching cows fattened where men had 
gone half mad with hope. 

Now it is as a tale that is told. The 
dust lifts on the street—and then is still. 
The shadows lengthen on the ruined walls 
and from their nest by the crumbling 
chimney the wild doves call. Without 
waking voice or luring light the night 
comes on. 

Green-white and still in the moonlight 
with shadows of dead blue. Glare-white 
at noon. It is the end. 





Nature’s Feathered Wags 


DOG was enjoying a fine bone 

upon which there was a lot of 

meat. Three crows in a tree 

coveted that bone and they tried 
various tricks to get it; for some time, 
however, without success. 

Then they went into executive session 
as to ways and means. There was a lot 
of talk and palaver. After much cawing 
they agreed upon a plan. 

All three flew down to the ground. Two 
of them pranced along in front of the dog, 
as near him as they dare go; the third 
maneuvered until he got in the rear near 
the dog’s tail. 

“All ready!” cawed he to his fellow- 
thieves. Then he pecked the dog’s tail 
so viciously that, kyyiing with pain, the 
cur dropped his piece of meat and faced 
himself about to attend to the enemy. 

Instantly the two crows in front fas- 
tened their claws onto the meat and with 
it flew up into the tree where they were 
soon joined by their friend. 

Crows and their cousins, the rooks, 
ravens, jackdaws and magpies, are the 
monkeys of the bird creation. I watched 
a crow that coveted a piece of meat over 
which a dog was happy. This crow was 
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'VOS 


PLAYER | 
PIANO 
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The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most per- 
fect control methods, but has a patent 
device that enables you to instantly 
change the key in which a piece is written 
to suit your taste or the voice of the singer, 
This is a most remarkable improvement, 
without which no player piano is com- 
plete. To this is added the sweet tone and 
supreme quality of the Vose Piano, made 
for 66 years by the Vose family. 
We challenge comparisons 
Time payments accipted, Delivered to your home 
Free of charge, Liberal allowance for old pianos, 
LS interested in a Piano or Player Piano sen« for 
beautifully illustrated catalog. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 

168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 




















BURSON] 
FASHIONED HOSE 


are actually knit to shape 
without seams. This gives 
a smart, snug fit to- 
gether with the un- 
equalled comfort 
of smooth 

stockings. 








Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
and Art Silk. 25c to 75c. 


Sold in leading 
stores. Booklet 
sent free. 
Burson 
Knitting 
Co. 

611 Summer 


Street 
Rockford, Ill. 





“Can take a pound a dayollt 
patient, or put it on. 
@ systems may temporarily alle 
viate, but this is sure and per 
ame manent.”—JV. Y. Si "oe 
6 
Ne Dieting. No Mard Work. Loretta 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured~ 
reducetostay. Onemonth’s treatment,$5.00. Mail, oroffice, 1380 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUAR ANTEED 
“*Thecureis positive and permanent.’'—JV. Y, Hera/d, July 9,188 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—W. ¥. Worl. 


FRE im 


this ad and mailit to with your name asd 

ps Ba re aay ; and we will bend you our FAMOUS 

KARNA gases y Pod mal, Roroed. Tes <a [ 
days e ou like i 

fs it you don’t like it return it. genp NO MONEY. 

MORE COMPANY. 383 More Building, St. Louis, Md. 
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LELES 


ULEL! Pa 


Kt KA-LA -LES” 


UY THE GENUINE 
M. Nunes & Sons 
instruments— 
Made in Honolulu by the 
Inventor (Manuel Nunes) 
and his sons, from the 
choicest Koa-Wood obtain- 
able naturally seasoned for 
years—not kiln dried —and guaranteed 
to withstand any climate. 
Yes To protect you from the 
many imitations look for the 
fei two trade-marks- your guar- 
antee ofa genuine Hawaiian 
MADEXXIN made Ukulele. 


Note free offer—‘‘Historv of Ha- 
waiian Music.’’ 


Our Special $10 Offer 


12 Genuine M. Nunes & Sons’ Koa-Wood 
Ukulele (hand-made in Hawaii) 
1 Self Ins instructer, contolaing afl hords 


% Ww pis 


1 Durabi felt case ........ 
1 Extra Set of Strings ....... a 
5 Ubeiele an in chart form: “On t 
at Waikiki.” “Honolulu ‘rom 
Bo * Aloha: Oce.”” “My Honolulu 
Hula Girl,” “Old Plantation 1.00 


Total $13.00 
THIS COMPLETE OUTFIT AS DESCRIBED 
ABOVE FORWARDED UPON RECEIPT OF 
$10.00 or will send C. O. D. subject to examination. 





Hawaiian Koa-Wood Guitars 
arte ates of the ooue f by Joseph 





method of steel guitar playing, 
$40, $50 and $60 











F “History of Hawaiian Music” and Catalogue of 
Y@C Hawaiian Musical Instruments and selections. 


— Address = 

» FRANK <j. 

 OUTHERN 1ALIFORNIA 
@) Music MPANY” 

332-334 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 


World’s Largest Distributors of 
Genuine Hi ian Musical Inst 





























Christmas Spirit 


It comes only once a year to 
most of us, though there are 
some people who seem to keep 
it up all the year, God bless 
‘em! 


aE 3 9 


Anyway, the Christmas tree 
is an evergreen, even though 
it bears its spangled bloom 
and fruit only in December. 


aE 92 32 


Sunset bears fruit for twelve 
seasons of the year but in” 
December there are special 
gifts upon its branches, stories 
with a holiday flavor, pictures 
of the West at Christmas time. 




















alone; there were none to maneuver for 
and with him. After several attempts 
he succeeded in tearing off a bit of the 
meat, with which he flew up into a tree. 
For thinking of what he had lost that 
greedy dog could not be happy with what 
e had. He howled and barked at the crow 
in the tree. “Anything to oblige you,” 
said the ebon wag, dropping his piece of 
meat. The dog ran up and grabbed the 
morsel the crow had let fall. The crow flew 
down and snatched up the larger piece of 
meat, with which he flew to safety. 


oto principal of our boarding school 
owned a magpie which was at once 
the torment and delight of the entire 
establishment. Mag insisted upon taking 
her daily bath and she would take it any 
place and any how she could. 

One day the cook left some parsley in a 
pan of water near the kitchen stove, then 
stepped into the dining room. When she 
returned the parsley was scattered far and 
wide, her kitchen floor was slopped with 
water and the third or so of that which 
was left in the pan was drab with the dust 
that had come from Mag, who was placid- 
ly preening herself before the open fire. 

Th his same bird once mistook a pan of 
warm drippings for a pan of water and 
jumped in to take her bath. She got out 
without being told to do so. Mag was 
not seriously burned but the tallow stuck 
to her plumage and for a long time she 
was a sorry enough looking sight. 

The pupils made fun of the incorrigible 
and adroit thief every time they saw her. 
When an opportunity presented itself 
the bird turned the laugh from herself to 
the old gardener. 

It was the time to set out cabbage 
plants. The gardener stretched a line of 
about fifty feet across the kitchen garden. 
Beginning at one end of the line the old 
man punched a small hole in the loam, 
inserted a cabbage plant, pressed the dirt 
around it snug and tight, measured off the 
distance from the first at which he should 
set the second. He continued to do this 
until he had reached the end of the line, 
then straightened up to admire his work. 
Each little plant lay on the ground near 
the hole into which the eardener had put 
it, and Mag, up in a pe. ee, was cawing 
most merrily. A group © pupils who had 
watched the antics of the bird indulged 
in shrieks of laughter. 


HERE are few more interesting sights 

than to watch a crow jury trial, 
for crows do actually try their fellow 
criminals by jury. At this crow court the 
birds assemble in vast numbers, and this 
in spite of the fact that crows live to- 
gether in single pairs and usually at some 
distance from one another. 

They appear to know those of their 
number to whom has been assigned the 
duty of bringing in the criminals and wit- 
nesses. By their crestfallen look it is easy 
to distinguish criminals from accusers. 

After the court has been called to order 
there is much croaking and clamor and 
palaver. One side will talk for awhile, 
then the other, with an occasional apolo- 
getic croak or two from the accused. After 
the evidence is all in and the verdict ren- 
dered, the entire assemblage, judges, jury, 
witnesses and friends, fall upon the con- 
demned. It is nothing unusual to find 
three or four dead crows on the ground 
after the battle is over. 

Rutu Everett. 





Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Information Service 


Supplies without charge or fees 
accurate and timely information 
about trave] anywhere and about 
Schools. Mr. Foster has opened 
offices in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles where inquiries from 
tourists or residents will receive 
careful and considerate atten- 
tion. You are invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


San Francisco: The EMPORIUM 
Settle: FREDERICK & NELSON 


The ANGELUS HOTEL 
Los Angeles } 5! W. ROBINSON CO. STORE 


Indianapolis, L. S. Ayres & Co.; Detroit, J. L. 
Hudson Co.; Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and 
Boardwalk in front of Hotel Dennis; New York, 

Lord & Taylor, sth Ave., 38th St.; Chicago, Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co.; St. Louis, Scruggs- Vandervoort- 
Barney Co.; Clevel- and, The Higbee Co.; Minneap- 
olis, L. S. Donaldson, Philadelphia, Ackers, Chest- 
nut and 12 Sts.; Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores; 
New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald; Washington, 503 
14th St.; Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co.; 9 other offi- 
ces in Florida and Cuba; Bretton W ‘oods, N. H., 
The Mount Washington Hotel; Manchester, Vt., 

The Equinox House; Portsmouth, NR. Bs The 
Wentworth Hotel. 


Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Ward G. i ster, General Manager 


Send stamp with mail inquiry. 

















CALIFORNIA’S 
a TO YOU AND 


YOUR FRIENDS 
we ee 


gaNNER BRAND. 


SUTHERLAND PRUIT CO 


ory 
RIVERSIDE. CALIF. 





Everyone appreciates a souvenir from The Golden State. 
Your family or your friends will welcome a box of 


EXTRA FANCY “FAMOUS 
BANNER BRAND ORANGES” 


Freshly picked, packed and expressed upon receipt of 
your whe from the best orange groves of California. 
“Banner Brand” Oranges are far superior to the ordi- 
nary grocery or fruit store variety. One box invar- 
iably brings your order for more. Tell your friends 
of this Superior Orange. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER ¢ 
Souvenir Box (prepaid) $1.00 |.” 
Half Size (prepaid) - $3. -. et 4 
Full Size (prepaid) $5.75 | 


Satisfaction or money back. 7000 Re AS 
boxes sold to satisfied customers £0 

this year. Send for free At- «a 

tractive Book telling of the oy 

Famous Riverside 

Orange District. 
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Motoring and Good Roads 

































































Transcontinental Joy- Riding 


Practical Hints on How to Heighten the Joy and Lig hien 
the Riding in the Long Run From Ocean to Ocean 


S your car ready for the cross-country 

trip this fall? Is it greased up, are 

the spare parts in the tool box (but 

not too many of these), spare tires 
ready, and an extra tube or two? For, if 
so, you're off on a better voyage of dis- 
covery than any of which the Forty- 
Niners dreamed. 

Never before has the country been so 
open to the motorist. With the barriers 
down in the Yellowstone and the red tape 
fast disappearing from the Yosemite and 
the other National Parks, more and more 
machines are leaving the beaten roads 
and plunging into the real wonders of the 
Continent. And fall is the time to go! 

There are no real terrors on the cross- 
country trip. But there are many pests 
that have sprung with long-distance runs. 
The worst of these is the auto-hobo. He 
is not a tramp, for that is beneath him. 
He usually wears boots of a type that 
would soon kill an average hiker. But he 
intends to cover long distances at some- 
one else’s expense, and he does it. 

Early last summer two of this species 
left California with the intention of riding 
to New York. They figured that every 
road would have some machines going 
that way, and many short rides added to- 
gether would do the trick. And I have 
no doubt they arrived, for the motorist is 
usually good-natured enough to carry 
anyone a short ride with him. ‘These 
fellows were from the West, but the real 
auto-hobo thrives in the East where 
many vehicles constantly pass. There 
he has forsaken the bumpers of the smoky 
freight train for the running board or 
spare seat of the automobile. And they 
all look alike to him if they are going in 
the right direction. 

I once gave a little lift of seventy-eight 
miles to one of these gentlemen. He was 
fully decked out in a khaki uniform and 
I should have known better. 

He told us he was a member of an or- 
ganization that had undertaken to prove 
that anyone could walk from New York 
to Chicago and back, working for his 
board and not begging or stealing any- 
thing. He did not explain why this 
needed to be proved. 

One experience of this sort should have 
been enough, yet when an old man hailed 
us we foolishly thought he was bound for 
the next town. No, indeed, he wanted to 


By Horace F. Clark 


go nearly across the state! He proved to 
be a reformed hobo. That is, he no longer 
uses the bumpers. He is now in the auto- 
hobo class. The day before we picked 
him up he had made a longer run through 
southwestern Pennsylvania than we had. 

This old man claimed to be familiar 
with the part of Ohio where we then were. 
A road was torn up under a new paving 
operation, and we turned left with the 
detour sign. The next five cross roads 
were unmarked and at the sixth the old 
man assured us on his honor (!) that the 
right-hand road was the one to take. We 
foolishly followed his advice, and before 
we got back on the main connecting 
highway we had traveled ten miles more 
than the correct detour. 

As soon as we reached the next town 
we declined to carry him further, and he 
was picked up by another machine before 
we were out of town. 

That fellow was both kinds of the 
pests: The auto-hobo and the “Mis- 
Director.” Of the two, the latter causes 
the motorist more real trouble. We have 
never been sent on a wrong road by a 
reputable garage, but many times when 
there was no garage to consult, other 
people have missent us. But those two 
pests are the only things we know of that 
need to bother the motorist on the long 
cross-country trip 

My wife and I set out merely with the 
idea of getting across, just as you will do 
if you are to get the most out of your 
trip. We were not in any hurry, yet we 
made the run in twenty-nine actual run- 
ning days, or about 125 miles a day. 
This gave us ample time in the late after- 
noons to grease up the machine and get 
ready for the night. We drove slowly, 
and our speedometer usually stood be- 
tween 20 and 25 miles an hour. Includ- 
ing stops at scenic points, we only made 
16 miles an hour for the time we were on 
the road. Our longest single day’s run 
was 172 miles, and we made this in 
Nebraska. 

As we had taken delivery on this car 
at Detroit, we had only covered 2000 
miles before starting west, and the engine 
was working at its very best for the entire 
trip. There was no mechanical trouble 


of any sort, except a carbon deposit from 
bad oil, and we were only afflicted with 
four punctures. One of the punctures 
came from a building-paper nail, picked 
up in the center of a boundless praitie in 
eastern Colorado. 

During the more pleasant weather of the 
trip, we camped out. But it is not neces 
sary to do this on the southwestern trip, 
for there is always a hotel at the end ofa 
day’srun. In many places not mentioned 
in the guide books, accommodations of 
some sort are to be had. Some of them 
are far from luxurious, but they are 
shelters with bed and food. Even in the 
160-mile run across the Mojave Desert 
from Needles to Barstow, which is cussed 
by every motorist, there are at least half 
a dozen “hotels.” 

However, this does not mean that tt 
would be wise to omit food from your 
equipment. No matter what else you 
leave behind, see that there is always food 
in the car. 

We slept in the machine when we 
camped. The back cushion of our front 
seat is cut down so that it will fold back. 
An extra cushion connects this with the 
seat of the tonneau, and it makes a larget 
bed than a Pullman berth. A cottor 
felt pad gives it a smooth surface. My 
wife and I have found it far more con- 
fortable than the average bed in a small 
hotel. 

We camped at farmhouses or in the 
yards of district school houses while we 
were in the East. In the West there 
are many camping sites provided with 
good drinking water and some of them 
have shelter. 

We carried a folding gasoline stove ina 
special trunk, which was equipped as a 
kitchenette. This kitchenette held the 
utensils, the cutlery, and the thermos 
bottles—two for liquids and one for 
butter. (We tried carrying ice at first, 
but found this was not feasible.) A 
small fibre case in the tonneau carried the 
canned stuff, and a patent lunch basket 
held the other food. The roll of bedding 
rode on the back seat in its waterproof 
cover, and our clothing was in the trunk 
atthe rear. 

By using the car for a bed we did not 
need a tent for sleeping. In rainy weather, 
however, it would have been more pleas 
ant to do the cooking under a separate 
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“COME and RIDE WITH ME” 


























































__ [| When friends accept your invitation, omit apologies for the car you 
ted | drive. Apology cures no faults and wins no esteem. Happiness 
| rl’ comes from owning a car that needs no defense, no “whitewashing” 
her of they Sra PPR RC mn et SR aa 
ten 
end of I 
eqtionaa wn an appropriate car. In winter that means a closed 
of cham car. For the successful man or woman it means a 
a in closed car of best merit. To those accustomed to 
hig unhampered living it means a closed car of excluszve distenc- 
hae all tion, not a copy of any other car in town, but one of unmis- 
mn you takable charm and individuality—a car designed to your own 
ays fon personal taste in body style, finishing fabrics, color harmony, 
hen ‘and appointments. Such a car requires no apology. Instead 
a ba you are every day rewarded with the approval of your friends, 
a lange with the approval of every passerby who has eyes to see. 
om In making your car, we enjoy creating a beauty that will 
al exactly meet your desire. We fashion your car to your ideal. 
hile It becomes a splendid personal possession, a car that is a 
4 Chsed Car delight wherever and whenever it appears. 
yve ina pes amg By specializing for many years on distinctive cars for private 
od asap as low ‘ ‘ 2 a 
ld thes $2800. ownership, we have achieved in the Winton plant an art beyond 
~ ; pepe imitation, an art that adds zest to the use of your Winton Six. 
:) | your service. That art is at your service. Simply write or telephone. 
basket FF 
sre The Winton Company 
id not f 110 Berea Road, Cleveland 
-ather, 
pleas 
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Flexible- 


Follows 
Every Move 


EAVY underwear 
time will soon be 
here. Are you 

ready? This year when 
you change, let Coop- 
er’s- Bennington - Un- 
derwear protect you 
and give you soft, light, 
warm underwear com- 
fort. Cooper’s-Benning- 
fon ‘‘Spring- Needle’ 
Knit Underwear won't 
bulge or creep. It fits 
like the skin. It gives 
and comes back with 
every body move. 
In union and two-piece suits 
and in all the various sizes, 
weights and colors—silk- 
ateen, cotton and wool. 
Union suits $1.50 to $5 per 
suit—shirts and drawers $1 
to $3 per garment. Re- 
member—always say Coops 
er’s-Bennington for the 
original. 
Union Suits with Closed Crotch, 
Patented October 18, 1910. 


Manufactured by 


COOPER MANUFAC. 
TURING COMPANY 


Bennington, Vermont 
A. J. COOPER, President 


OOPERS 


Bennington 
Underwear 





| preparations. 
| here than on our previous camping trips. 





shelter. When it was too much trouble 
to set up the larger stove, we used a little 
device burning ‘“‘solid alcohol.” This 
outfit slipped inside its own one-quart 
kettle when not in use. We could use it 
inside the car, if necessary. 

We are very fond of soup at our noon 
meal, and to avoid the long stop at noon 
we frequently heated the soup the night 
before and kept it in one of the thermos 
bottles. 

The food and sleeping problem is one 
that causes many people to hesitate about 
making the long trip, but we found it as 
easy of solution in coming all the way 
across the continent as in making short 
trips. Simplicity was the rule in all our 
t worked even better 


When we were sitting around our little 
table at the kitchenette we always had 
that feeling of satisfaction that comes 
with good food. We also knew that our 
little outfit was as well equipped to take 
care of us as any permanent camp. 
Frequently we have heard it mentioned 
that the roads are the big drawback to the 
long tour. Of course this is true, but if we 
ever get a paved highway all the way 
across, then everybody will make the 
trip. Whereas now the amateur driver 
has a right to feel some pride in the 
accomplishment of the run. Naturally 


it is easier today than it was three yeay 
ago, but the trip still gives ample roon 
for the driver to show what he can do, 
It is no trick at all to drive as far west x 
Colorado Springs. The real test of th 
driver and the machine begins here. 

Many bridges have been built over the 
arroyos and running streams in Ney 
Mexico and Arizona. In fact, many of 
these bridges were more recent than oy 
guide book, as it marked about fifty fords 
Only four or five of them were not bridge 
when we came through. 

There is just one way to go through; 
ford. First, make sure there is a bottom 
to it. Then drop into low, and let you 
front wheels into the water without 
splashing. Then keep her moving’ 

Certain examples we encountered con 
vinced us more than ever of the needof 
two things: Light equipment, but enough 
of it. In the back of one of the standard 
guide books is a list of things considered 
necessary on a cross-country trip. But 
after giving this list, this caution is added; 
Lay out everything you think you cannot 
possibly do without, and then take just 
about half of them. 

The nearer you approach the outfit of 
the northern trappers, the better. They 
find themselves well equipped with a 
pinch of salt, a pair of moccasins, anda 
gun. 





Chugging About the Sound Casi 


(Continued from page 19) 


Olympics blue and purple in lovely rela- 
tion and with snow peeping from white 
halo about their brows were in view often; 
yet when one halts here to take a picture 
or to feast his eye he feels constrained to 
sigh for a carload of explosive to blast the 
foreground of stumps and debris into 
infinity. 


UT the lake! There have been many 
eulogistic things said about this cres- 
cent of blue liquid transparency snuggled 
down among these green-clad mountains. 
They arealltrue. From the dock at Pied- 
mont where in company with several auto 
parties I awaited the four-thirty p. m. 
ferry, there was a view to plant in a man’s 
head a dream picture never to be effaced. 
It was full of color loveliness. The white 
wreaths still hung about the snowcaps and 
the sun playing through them checkered 
the purple and green and blue mountain 
slopes. This dream picture in wondrous 
variety held throughout our twelve-mile 
run and my last look backward from the 
western end when I took up the road 
again was more beautiful in the low sun 
than ever. Incidentally there were far- 
come visitors here in quest of the famed 
Beardslee trout; one or two of them in- 
deed frankly questioned my sanity when 
I admitted that I had come far, was a 
camper-out but did not intend to fish. 
The road from the lake rises through 
heavy timber; but like the other hundreds 
of miles of road in the state that I covered, 
it was of gravel, and as rain again spat- 
tered from drifting clouds, I ran hard and 
fast for a night-camp. A skunk ran out 
on the shadowy road ahead and then 
turned back again, and though Betsy 
missed him by a foot or two I know that 
the foul wretch made bad medicine for 
the auto party coming behind. Then I 


came to my hotel. A little stream crossed 
the road chattering noisily; a few feet to 
the left of it a great fallen giant of a hem- 
lock lay at right angles to the road and 
three smaller trees of the same species 
stood upon it, their roots astride its rail 
back. The place was walled in thus on 
one side and by the vine maples and 
cedars at the stream on the other and 
overhead the boughs were dense. Fems 
and bishop’s caps and spring beauties 
grew all about the stream side. A rude 
fireplace of stones lay waiting; a ridge- 
pole was suspended at hand, and below 
it lay a freshly-made hemlock bed with 
split boards staked to hold the bough-tips 
in place. There was even a rustic table— 
and I ran in so fast that I came near 
smashing the furniture. Ah, that was a 
camp! But I had at least one regret: | 
was in first-rate cougar country and had ff 
hoped ardently to hear one of these big 
cats sing his nightly wail; but the noisy f 
brook drowned all night sounds and 
heard nothing but its chatter. I was al 
most reluctant to leave this camp; I know 
not who founded it; but I feel that if the 
great-hearted Stevenson in his wanderings 
had camped out in such a spot he would 
have scattered not few but many pieces 
of money in the morning. 

The foxgloves in gay bloom, pink and 
white, were the feature of the morning 
running. The road for the most part ran 
in a level country but wooded, and in the 
more open places these flowers stood by 
the roadside nodding and arching in 
stately clumps. Farms in here were few 
and far between and in places the great 
hemlocks stood for miles in primeval 
grandeur, and the narrow, gravelly road 
wound about in their shadows. Deep 
woods, vast, wonderful—coast woods! 
At Forks I came unexpectedly to the end 
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Leading from the Start 


Cannes with the twentieth century and 


typical of its brilliant achievement, Firestone 
has been, from the first, the loZical leader in the 
tire world. The Firestone Organization is the 
young, Colossus of the tire industry, representing, 
the fruit of the world’s %enius and experience. 
It is inspired by the most definite and powerful 
factor in any business, the name and personal re- 
sponsibility of its head. The inbuilt quality of 
every Firestone Tire, its speed with safety, and sure, 
economical action under any strain, is the result 
of this perfect Organization, personally inspired. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere—“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 











You Can Earn 


DOO Monro. 


NEW MACHINE 


Make $3,000 a year and 
more to start. You need no ex- 
rience. Open a Tire Repair 
op with Haywood Equipment. Let the mone: 
roll in. Business grows fast. ou’re soon a rea 
manufacturer, Every auto sold means more 
tires to mend. Demand for your 
work ahead of supply. 
SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This gives all the facts. Tells how 
to start. How to succeed. A valu- 
able guide to riches and wealth, 
Write today. A postal willdo, Get 
your FREE copy. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
801 Capito! Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 




















For lubricating) 
and polishing 


ie 


around home or afield 


In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3h ounces postpaid for 
25 cents. 


| Olympics. 
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! toria and Vancouver Island. 


of my road in a well-farmed little valle 
but turning back a mile I took the bray 
to Mora, and running fast across the g 
mile “prairie” soon swung down the | 
again and came to a stop at the very ep, 
There is no town; but a new hotel he 
shows that tourists are finding their 
down to the trout fishing in the cy 
Quillayute, to the quaint Indian vilky 
on the sea and to other things. 

So I followed the example of others k 
fore me and—for a consideration— got q 
Indian to take me across the river—nq) 
in one of the trim dug-outs lying so hang 
but in a skiff with an Evinrude moty 
attached—alas romance!—and soon] 
out on the vile footpath that leads to ty 
village. It was a damp and gloonyy tri 
with a few giant spruces and firs ay) 
cedars overhead and huge masses of yi 
lainous devil’s club and crimson-berrid 
elder and skunk cabbage at hand; api 
ravens croaked dismally in the distang 
and jays nearby shouted at me as thou 
in anger at my coming; but soon ! can 
out into a stump-infested tangle of px 
ture land and the back-yard of the India 
town. 

It was all a new touch of life: th 
strangely dilapidated yet serviceabk 
buildings; the red men in blue overal 
mending their nets; the well-shaped du 
outs so peculiar to the Pacific; the boom 
ing of the incoming surf breaking on tk 
bar that protected the little cove; th 
graveyard of the timbers of giant sx 


| piled on the sand and half buried by winl 
' and water; the haystack rocks up-thrug 


ominously here and there seaward anf 
the impressive view across the mighty 
Pacific; the mewing of the gulls as the 
quarreled among themselves or with the 
black cormorants near them; the uncanny 
croaking of the ravens; the strange marin 
life upon the sand (seaside morning 


| glories were blooming sweetly on th 
| sandy drift) all a new world; and I wa 


very glad now that I had turned the nox 


| of my chug-chug cart toward the sea. | 
| wanted to linger, to make friends with 


some of these brown-skinned children d 


| the coast and go fishing with them in thos 


graceful dug-outs; but time forbade ani 


| so after merely giving the place the tou 
; ist’s once over I took the back trail. 


wt I ran into Port Angeles in th 


early morning the crows seemedit 


| possession of the town; not the rascal d 


inland woods and fields but the northwest 
crow, chap of the seacoast, plaintive ani 


| hungry of voice and a dependent on th 


bounty of the tides. They were numerou 
and noisy on the front streets and ev 
dently at home. Nor did the awakenim 
of the town rout them; they were still a 
the waterfront when our boat, the 


Duc, steamed out from the wharf. Andi 


is from the boat that one gets his bes 
view of this little seaport. From oit 
near the end of the immense naturl 
breakwater one can look back on a pleat 
ing perspective and see the town belowtt 
mist-wreaths of morning settled comfort 
ably at the foot of the white-capped blue 
The shore-line elsewhere o 
the short journey across the strait offes 
several very pleasing scenes. ‘The grea 
Empress of Russia with her twelve hur 
dred passengers led our little craft into 

the harbor at our destination. 
Much has been written of quaint Vic 
q shall not 
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An automobile tire is a whole lot like a 
railroad mileage book—its value 1s de- 
termined by the distance it will take you. 


In figuring tire cost, 


“how much?” means 


little until checked against “how far?” 
The way to buy tires is by the mile. 


py ARE that mileage book out of 


your pocket and look it over. 


Now, why did you pay $22.50 for that 
bookP Was it because it is made of a 
certain kind or color of paperP Did 
the way the book is put together influ- 
ence, in any degree, its purchaser Cer- 
tainly not—those things were incidental. 


Next consider Quaker Tires. Here 
are tires with a white tread, but that is 
incidental. These tires are made of 
tempered rubber—that, too, is incidental. 
The important thing about Quaker 
Tires—as with a mileage book—is that 
they have carried you, if youuse Quakers, 
or have carried other car owners at least 
the 5,000 miles covered by our adjust- 
ment guarantee—usually 7,000, 8,000, 
10,000 miles. Those are the reasons 


hiram nore AE rs 
SL SS 
es ee ae oe 


rr A 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


—_—. 


why you or other users buy Quaker 
Tires with the same confidence you 
had when you bought the railroad 
mileage book, for Quaker users know 
that the amount invested secures mile- 
age in known quantities 


But Quaker Tires differ from your 
mileage book in this respect—while 
the book is good for but a given number 
of miles, with Quaker Tires you stand 
to get 50%, 100%, possibly 200°% more 
mileage than you pay for. 


If you really want to know which tire 
costs the least, put one Quaker and 
three other makes on your car, then, let 
your speedometer settle the question. 
Address Sales Division. 


Garages, Auto Accessory and 
Hardware dealers seeking a high 
grade tire account, for 1917, will 
find our proposition attractive. 
Write to our nearest branch or 
the factory for details. Certain 
good territory is open. 


QuaxerCrryRusperCo. 
Factory—Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 


More than30 years in the Mechanical Rubber Goods business. 
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DO YOURS 
LOOK LIKE THESEP 


Brown-faced, vigorous, healthy youngsters—sick- 
ness never troubles them? 


Do yours look like these? 

Or does constipation, the chief foe to a healthy 
childhood handicap them and make them the 
prey of the many ills that less sturdy little folk 
are heir to? 

NUJOL is particularly valuable for relieving 
constipation in children, as well as in grown-ups 
because it doesn’t upset the stomach, cause diar- 
rhoea or form a habit. It acts as a simple in- 
ternal lubricant, encouraging and facilitating the 


natural activity of the bowels. 
Your druggist has NUJOL. Avoid substitutes 
and imitations. Sold in pint bottles only. 
Dept. 79 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne 








Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name 
and address plainly below. 


New Jersey 
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wnatint! STAMMER? 

Costing You to P4 
Are you held back by FAULTY SPEECH, Fear and Failure to talk 
when conditions demand? I was thus afflicted for over 80 years 
and well know its terrible effects. MY NATURAL METHOD of 
treatment never fails to cure. PRIVATE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Write or call for full particulars. 
William E, Bassett, Principal and Instructor, The Bassett Institute 

Nevada Bank Bidg., 14 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Good memory is absolutely 
essential to success,for Memory 

is Power. Test 

your memory! } will 

send a you Free my C 
thted Memory an 

‘est, also Free illustrated book 
Remember names, faces, st 
Will, Self-Confidence, Read 


low to 
h and it WwW: - A 
School” 708 Hearst Bidg. ¢ 











mM STUDY“ HOME 


With a Western School. Tc succeed in 
life, you must think out what you want to 
y do, then work hard to prepare and yon will 
win. Manufacturers pay high salaries to experts 
to assist, organize, and direct in the management 
of business. Are you an expert? We can assist you. 
Sixty courses. Write for free catalog. 


MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. S. 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A. 











ORT alllariieateemuciiets 


Accredited to Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, 
PALO ALTO. CALIF. 





LIVE AGENT 


We want live agents in every locality to look after subscriptions 
and renewals. Send for particulars. 


Circulation Manager, SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Cal. 





enlarge the topic <xcept to state my be. 
lief that nowhere on the international line 
can one step so surely across a dividing 
line as across this strait. Speech that 
savors of far England—and Scotland 
too—greets the ear as soon as one sets 
foot ashore. Suffice that when I had sat. 
isfied myself with the city, I took Barkin 
Betsy out of the garage—I had been afraid 
to trust her on the streets—hammered 
“Left turn!” into her with a vengeance, 
and hoping that merciful Providence 
would keep an eye on me and that | would 
be able to keep * on the wrong side of 
the road (they turn left here instead of 
right) I set out—awkwardly—over the 
Gorge Road bound for Nanaimo. 


Ox can make a short or long run of 
this interesting road, a road that is 
even better under tires than the roads of 
the mainland, aroad that winds about and 
hits the sea-arms at intervals or follows 
the margins of these salty inlets and that 
changes ever. In memory and the note 
book now it is a film of fertile farm-lands 
with fruit and grain and cattle; of broad- 
leafed maples that line the banks of the 
streams and shade the pasture and the 
dwellings—“‘All hail to the broad-leafed 
maple, etc.” was not sung of this peculiar 
maple, but it might have been, and very 
aptly—of hay-fields in fragrant mounds; 
of dressed-up folks in dog-carts off holiday- 
ing on Saturday afternoon; of an Indian 
Reservation where noble red men in over- 
alls made hay as other folks do; of sleepy 
little hamlets that nowhere save on a 
touring map could be called towns; of 
blue hills rimming fertile valley lands 
where clear streams ran hurrying to the 
sea; of hovering fish hawks that hunted 
over the blue bays; of jays that screamed 
from the timber and grouse that flushed 
from the blackberry patches by the road; 
a road of fair scene and changing view, a 
variety road always. 

In the evening, a few miles outside my 
island destination, when the nighthawks 
were booming noisily at their evening 
hunting, I made camp near the roadside. 
The evening mists rose early, the night 
came chill—as indeed all coast nights 
come—but oh the virtue of a fire in a land 
where there is wood unstinted for the 
burning: a tepee fire that carries all its 
smoke up but radiates down and out and 
one may lie by it and write or just dream 
and listen to its friendly crackle and to 
the night sounds without the charmed 
circle of its light! 

Banks and windows of rosy cloud were 
looming through the scattered fir spires 
across the way and a jay and towhee were 
noisy and a thrush calling “P’tuck!””—his 
liquid throat gone dry of song for the 
season—when I folded my blanket and 
dew-drenched tarpaulin and made renal 
for the road. Nanaimo was asleep when 
entered; but a cafe was awake and the cos- 
mopolitanism of the town may be judg 
from the fact that at breakfast we mus 
tered four Chinamen, a deaf Scotsman 
and a Canadian and were served by 4 
north country Englishman. But then 
did I not say that the Circuit was a round 
of variety? At seven a. m. the Princess 
Patricia had her cargo stowed, three auto- 
mobiles, Betsy and all, and pulled out 
sharp for Vancouver. 

It was a sunny morning; the westerly 
breeze drove white-caps before it and the 
Patricia rolled a trifle; the smoke trailed 
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off hurriedly to starboard. Hazy hills 
and snow-tips were in view almost con- 
stantly; sine herring gulls and little black 
guillemots enlivened the rough water at 
times. But all too soon we were in Bur- 
rard Inlet and then with Grouse Mountain 
and the Lions on our left and Siwash Rock 
and Stanley Park—Vancouver’s most 
famous tourist attraction—on our right, 
we entered the narrows and _ reached 
Canada’s proudest city of the West. 


SHALL not dilate on side issues from 

either Victoria or Vancouver or the 
other cities along the Circuit to southward 
—in any garage they will hand you enough 
enticing travel literature to hold you for 
a week—but rather pass on and stick to 
my road. At the outset, though, I will 
say that the eastern side of the Circuit is 
vastly different from the western. From 
Vancouver, B. C., southward the Circuit 
corresponds to the Pacific Highway— 
Vancouver, Blaine, Bellingham, Everett, 


Seattle, Tacoma—and this well-known: 


highway runs through a rich populous 
land, the lower, coast lands of fat plenty, 
the richest in the state. Though Mount 
Baker lifts his silvered brows above the 
country toward the international line, 
and mighty Rainier dominates to south- 
ward, there is not the ruggedness and 





scenic variety of the westerly side of the | 


Sound. As to the roads, though they are 


good now, I judge from the number of | 


road-gangs at work that soon the entire 


route may be a boulevard to rival the | 
Seattle-Tacoma stretch of the present. | 
Suffice to say that leaving Vancouver late | 


in the afternoon, I made peace shortly | 


with the customs officials at the line 
at Blaine, and running easy and loitering 
much I camped near Mt. Vernon and next 
day completed the Circuit. 

On this lap of the road one traverses 
the fat agricultural lands of plenty; and 
though I know that comparisons are not 

lite, | have in mind as I write particu- 
fly the stretch between Seattle and Ta- 
coma along the valley of the White river: 
land of thrifty farm premises peeping from 
fruit trees: apple, cherry, peach and pear, 
and broad-leafed maples, flowering catal- 
pas, locusts, horse chestnuts, walnuts, 
mountain ash laden with crimson fruit- 
clusters and all the other lovely domestic 
trees, not to mention gardens with berry- 
patches and hop-rows and bees and roses 
—the roses of the northwest coast country! 
It is a land where straight fences enclose 
fields wherein every foot is valuable; a 
land of corn and wheat and oats that 
stand as high as the fences, of clover hay 
that bears many crops so that the road is 
redolent of hay and haying; a land where 
the pastures are small but the cattle fat 
and all in the herd of a kind and color— 
sure indication of prosperity—a land de- 
void of the sad stump relics of the rougher 
country and the comely willow herb here 
is replaced by coarse man-following weeds 
or sometimes by a gaudy spirea that decks 
the roadsides with pink mounds; a land 
where the numerous post-boxes and the 
portly cream-cans awaiting transport at 
the cross-roads gleefully shout plenty and 
opulence to the distant hill-tops; land in- 
deed where every owner is an independent 
baron—if he only knows it. Such in short 
Were a few of the impressions that came 
to me from the pleasant wayside as I 
chugged through the fat lands down the 
Highway. 






























Buy Your Cutlery 
By Name 


Don’t simply ask for a knife and take any 
kind that’s handed to you. That's the 
way so many dull, poorly made pieces of 
cutlery find their way into our homes. 


It’s just as easy to get the best—ask for the 
UNIVERSAL Brand. Every piece of 


UNIVERSAL 
CUTLERY 


is made from first quality materials through 
and through. The blades are forged and 
tempered under a process which makes 
them just right for taking and holding a 
fine cutting edge, the handles are fastened 
on so that they never come off and before 
a piece of cutlery leaves the factory it is 
thoroughly inspected from tip to handle. 


Our guarantee of over fifty years standing 
goes with each piece of UNIVERSAL 
cutlery. 


L.F.a&ec 


On sale at all good stores. Write for Free Booklets. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


“* Master cutlers for over half a century” 


611 Center St., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 























































































Are Tidy 





is chosen—not simply because 
it looks fine ‘and fight in the 
box or feels fine between the 
fingers — B F 
proves it’s merits on the face, 
where the realtestcomes. You 
J too, should use 
ed Beautifier 







UT, because it 
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Hooks and Eyes 
The triangular fastening 
of Peet Hooks and Eyes 
permits no slipping from 
place. Easy to sew on an 

on to stay. Peet Hooks 
' and Eyes lie so flat there’s no bulge of the seams. | 
)-] On the skirt-placket where the invisible quality is > 

4} most to be desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make a neat, “4 
: — and sure closing. You never have to wonder about 

hem. 


rae 





They are time-savers, 
savers. 
©q The name ‘‘Peet’s’’ is on | 
© 4 envelope. Invisible eyes, 5c. © 
* 4 Hooks and Eyes, 10c, It’sin | 7 
4 the triangle. £ 
; PEET BROS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MONEY FOR YOU—Turn to page four and 


read how Sunset readers are earning money for their 








White, Pink, 
Flesh, Cream 
53¢ Everywhere 






CARMEN 


Complexion 


Powder 


blends so perfectly with the 

tones of the skin and adheres 
4 soclosely that you never have 
toworry about it rubbing or 
blowing off, or failing under 
laring light or perspiration. 
t is distinctly different. 


Y STAFFORD-MILLER CO, 
577 Clive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





















“INVESTING IN POPULATION” 
An interesting pamphlet for aggressive commercial organ- 
izations. For free copy address 


' vacations. You are entitled to compete in this contest. | SUNSET MAGAZINE, Advertising Dept., SAN FRANCISCO 
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I have something 
new to show you. 


It’s a watch with hands 
and figures coated with 
aremarkable substance 
which shines at night. 


This light-giving 
property is genuine ra- 
dium in minute propor- 
tions. The watch is the 
Ingersoll “Radiolite.” 


It tells time in the dark. 


There are four models: 
the regular “Radiolite,” 
$2.00; the “ Radiolite” 
Two-in-One, $2.25 (for 
pocket or to stand on 
dresser); the “Radiolite” 
Strap Watch, for the 
wrist, $4.00; and the 
Waterbury“Radiolite,” 
thin, handsome, for$4.00. 


Come in and see them. 


Behind 
Me fiars BE 


“Radiolite” 


00 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY W. A. HUGHES 


Adeline and Augusta Van Buren are the 
first women to cross the continent on a 
motorcycle and the first women to drive a 
motor vehicle to the summit of Pike’s Peak 


Two Girls and 


‘Preparedness 


EVERAL women automobile driv- 
ers have ventured across the conti- 
nent in the past,’ but it remained 


for two pretty New York girls to | 


try the feat on motorcycles. Completing 
a journey of over five thousand miles, 
Miss Adeline Van Buren and her sister, 
Miss Augusta Van Buren, arrived in San 
Francisco in September with a coat of 
tan that would make a moving picture 
Indian envious and a story of adventures 
that reads like a fairy tale. The yourg 
women are descendants of Martin Van 
Buren, former president of the United 
States, and are 24 and 22 years of age. 
For the past three years they have taught 
school in the metropolis and have natu- 
rally kept in close touch with national 
affairs. When the preparedness move- 
ment started to sweep the country the 
Misses Van Buren took an enthusiastic 
interest and actively participated in New 
York’s great Preparedness parade. Con- 
vinced that women could play an im- 
portant part in the promotion of the 
country’s welfare in time of stress, the 
young women decided on the novel plan 
of making an ocean to ocean trip on mo- 
torcycles, not as a fad but to demonstrate 
that women could act in the role of dis- 
patch riders if an emergency ever pre- 
sented itself. 

The Van Buren sisters have been mo- 
torcycle enthusiasts for years and so, 
their venturesome journey decided on, it 
was not a difficult matter to complete 
arrangements for their trip. Leaving 
New York on July 4th, with necessary 
clothing sent ahead, these mere slips of 
girls on man-size machines began what 
proved to be a task much more hazardous 
than they had anticipated. Chug-chug- 
ging over the roughest of roads, through 
desert sands and up mountainous grades, 
unattended, is a feat that the seasoned 
motorcycle veteran would contemplate 
seriously before undertaking, but the Van 
Buren girls were game and once underway 












Consulting 
Accountant 


Financial 
Adviser 






By Mail At Home 


a... yourself a chance to ‘‘get ahead’’—to bets 
Ser your positionin the world. The LaSalle Home 
Study Course in Higher Accountancy will prepare 
you fer @ permanent Posi:ion in anew ae 
—for a position that necds you—wants 
Just think of it! There are only 2,0 Cerited 
Publie Accountants in America. Yct ther: are 
over half a million firms that require oH Services 
©! Accountants. ‘The ficldis truly uniim- 
ited; the ye many times greater than the 
supply; the salary far ia excess of that earned 
in other fields. With these facts before you can- 
not afford to hold back. 






















' Be An Expert — 


ACCOUNTANT 


| At $3,000, to $10,009 a a Yeag | 





‘With our training, you can rendiy. qualif for 
the position of Auditor, Certified Publie Accc.unt- 
ant Expert Secnmntenit be an important factor 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Our course is under the personal supervision of 
William Arthur = ase, Ex President, National 
Association of C. P. A. txominers, Ex-s eta: 

Illinois State ently of Accountancy, and “othes 
experts who rank among the highest. e pre- 
pare you from the rroun 1d up—at small cost and 
on easy terms. Provide complete and comprehen- 
sive training according t to ycur individual needs, 
from the simplest book:! —y 5 urincigheg to to the 


give you whatever training, B evenctee or ih 
— the subject of bool ikkecpi ing you may fg 
~—and without any extra expense to 


The LaSalle Guarantee 


of ve you i. written guarantee that should 
you byt to pass the Certified Public Ce 
examination held in any state, 
you special instruction and belp—without adie 
tional charge—until you do Ss. We further 
agree to refund entire amount of tuition, accord. 
ing to our guarentee Bond if dissatisfied upon 
completion of cours 
r big free book” tells the whcle story. Ex- 
plains state examinations, regulations, salaries 
rt accountants, etc.—also givcs complete 
‘Take the first 
ing the cou- 
























f= te ad regarding the course. 
step toward greater success by 
pon NOW— 


Ye 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
Dept. 11318-H Chicago, iil,” 
“TheW orld’s Greatest Extension University”’ 


| Sh ak =i — Oe > Lolo) am Grol ep olota 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
| Devt. pis -H Chicago, Ill. ? 
‘est Extension University’ 


cost or obligation to 













ur valuable book of qepeunting facts and full 
her Accountacy; also 
vise me abou fal Heduced Rate and Con 
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The War has created unlimited oppot 
tunities for those who know Spanish 
French, German or Italian. Take ad- 
vantage of the war situation! Better 
your position. Extend your business t0 
South American countries, Brush upoo 
the Janguage you studied at school or 
college and make it of practical use. 
Acquire a new language, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 
(Highest Award Punama-Pacific Exposition) 
This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You heat 


the living voice of a native professor pronounce each w dat 
phrase. He speaks slowly or quickly, for minutes or }:ours a 

e times Itis a pleasant, fascinating study that all members of 
the family canenjoy. By practice during spare moments yu 
can in a short time speak, and unde rstand a new language. 
Write for free ‘Language Treatise,” particulars of Trial 





Offer, Easy Payments, Our records fit all talking machine 


The Language-Phone Method, 983 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th ‘t., WY. j 
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So Comiortable! So Convenient! 
and Oh, So Serviceable ! 


ie it is men, the most comfortable, con- 














venient, and best work garment ever man- 
ufactured. All in one piece (like your union 
underwear)—a suit that can’t bind the body 
anywhere, yet fits perfectly and looks and 
Wears twice as well as the old fashioned two- 
piece overalls. Lee Union-Alls pay big dividends 
in comfort. No belt to bind; no tiring, chafing sus- 
pender straps; no double thickness at the w aist; no 
jacket tails to get in the way or cate h in machinery. 
Remember, Union-Alls are not a “slip-on.” They 
cover you from head to foot—can be worn next the 
skin in summer and over clothing in winter. No 
matter what your trade, profession or employme nt 
in life, if you wear overalls in your daily work or 
only periodically for odd jobs around your automo- 
bile or about the house, you'll find Lee Union-Alls 
indispensable, the most useful, satisfactory garment 
in your whole wardrobe. Men in all trades are 
arte spending every working hour in them. Motorists 
1 upon carry a suit in their cars to slip on quickly when 
emergency demands. 


Reduce The High Cost of Living— 
Wear Union-Allis 


Spend a day in a suit and you’ll find new joy in life, the joy of 
solid comfort. Men who are wearing them, can’t believe they 
ever endured the old fashioned kind with the inconvenient sepa- 
rate jacket and binding “gallouses.”’ 

Honestly made to the last stitch, Lee Union-Alls give 
maximum service—reinforced strain points, triple-sewed seams, 
riveted buttons, eight convenient pockets—can be obtained in 
white, pincheck, blue or khaki. 

e@ Union-Alls save clothing, save laundering, save time 
—also — less and wear longer than the old fashioned two-piece 
garmen 

= ‘Union-All Play; Suits are sr garments for the 
children, They are made “just like Dad’s 
a complete suit that fits well, looks well 
and pays its cost many, many times 
in the saving of clothing, laundry 
bills, stockings, etc. And how 
oooellal c : f the kiddies like them—a regu- 

—- : ; uy lar grown up suit with 
‘, eight big pockets, 


a Men’s 34 to 50 chest, $2.50 

- “Ss . Youths’ 12 to 17 years, 1.75 
UAGE! © “<D x » Pi Boy’s 6 toll years, 1.50 
ited oppot = Child’s 2to6 years, 1.25 
w Spanish, = 
ee At first-class dealers everywhere—If your dealer cannot supply you, send your 
business to order direct enclosing post office money order. Sent _Prepaid to any address in the 
Srush upon United States. Take no substitute. There are none “just as good.” 
he hoa Dealers write for Descriptive Booklet of this wonderful 
the new garment—the Big Seller, 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY, 
322 East 22nd Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Factories and Branches at: Waterbury, Connecticut, Kansas City, Kansas, Salina, Kansas, South Bend, Indiana. 
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The City Noise Deserted 
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Silent, Everlasting 
Wood Block, the Modern, 


Sensible, Economical Paving 


CrEOSOTED Wood Block Paving is— 


SILENT, because on the creosoted structure of the wood traffic strikes 
a deadened blow; noise is killed. In wrecked nerves and shortened 
lives the world is learning the price of unnecessary noise. 
EVERLASTING, because the fibre of the wood mats into a tougher 
mass with each passing vehicle; the wood scarcely wears at all—no 
chipping or spalling. Laid with modern engineering skill wood block 
is virtually indestructible. 

MODERN, because after centuries of paving experimentation the 
great cities of the world have adopted it as the last word, both for 
heavy traffic streets and residence thoroughfares. 

SENSIBLE, because its velvet-like surface is pleasing to man, beast, 
machine. 


ECONOMICAL in its first cost and doubly so in its long life. 


Creosoted Wood Block is the Paving for YOUR 
city. May we send you interesting literature? 


Association of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast 
Northern Life Bldg. SEATTLE, U. S. A. 




























AHome—All Cut—Fitted “© 
& Ready for You to Assemble 


rep 66. up 


| severe ge is all you need to put it together. Use 
part of your spare time. Our plans and instruc- 
tions are so explicit you can’t go wrong. Every house 
guaranteed. All parts numbered. 

SEND TODAY FOR FREE READY-BUILT HOUSE BOOK 


% Ready Built House Co. ¥ 














980 Broadway, Portland, Ore. 











| they resolutely battled every obstacle tha 
| presented itself, grimly determined thatno ] 
matter what hardships were encountered 

they would not lose heart. That thei 
resolution was put to the most sever 

tests is graphically demonstrated in one 
instance where they were lost for seven 
hours in the desert sands of Nevada — twe 
With their canteens almost empty and the § fort 
trail entirely obliterated by windstorms § ing 
the two girls rode around helplessly, at § draf 
times dragging their heavy machines, a § prot 
blinding sun beating down unmercifully § copi 
upon them. Late in the afternoon they § for 
managed to pick up the faint trail and at & resul 
dusk they arrived in Fallon, worn out § like 
from their trying experience but not in & a st 
the least deterred from their intention of & Illin 
keeping on to San Francisco. In 

At omc they were told that no § mucl 
woman had ever ventured up Pike's Peak § tree 
at the wheel of any motor vehicle so, with “Ti 
the daring that characterized their entire § out t 
venture, they rode up the dangerous § provi 
mountain side to the summit and thus § are p 
added to their achievements the dis §f satisf 
tinction of being the first women to ac- | econa 
complish this unusual feat. “Our trans. f a cala 
continental trip,” said Miss Augusta § come 
Van Buren, “firmly establishes with us § “for | 
the fact that preparedness is the whole § timbe 
secret of success. Our aim in making § to rey 
this long cross-country run was to point § Yet tl 
out for our own benefit and for that of § sive w 
the women of this country, that women § a tren 
can be of real efficient aid to our Nz § of our 
tion in case of need, if they will only § “TI 
devote a little of their time toward urg- § nest e 
ing and schooling for National Pre § abund 
paredness. Knowing that in making this §f utilizi 
trip we were bound to encounter all kinds § own o 
| of weather and road conditions, from the ff and e\ 
best to the worst, we gave careful thought f this s] 
to our preparation. We took particula 
care of all our equipment and were pre 
pared for any emergency. That this pays § 
is demonstrated in the fact that we ar 
rived in San Francisco without having 
encountered any serious trouble and with 
New York air still in our tires. We 
naturally take a little pride in our tmp 
because we are the first women to have JT 
crossed the continent on motorcycles § ——— 
We are also the first women to have .—. 
climbed Pike’s Peak in a motor-driven 
vehicle. The whole trip was a perilous 
one for two girls to undertake alone; tt 
had its hazards, but it had its pleasures 
too, and all goes to prove that womai 
‘can if she will’.” 

On their return to New York, the Van 
Buren sisters will offer to organize an 
train for the Special Aid Society of Nev | 
York City a group of girls who will rivd | 
men as efhcient motorcycle dispatch rides B 
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A ‘ “Hey! 
Beauty in Distress } smoke 
| [: is beauty in danger of destruction§ 


for two of the most beautiful of th 

many lovely waterfalls of the Siem 

Nevada are threatened, Silver lake 
and Leevining creek, on the east wall 
the Sierra. This scenic region is Jus 
opening up to motorists and a desperatt 
effort is being made to halt the work 
‘the power company which is buildin 
dams that will eliminate these falls. # 
is hoped that the eastern line of Yosemit 
National Park may be moved so ast 
include and save these natural wonder 
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Interesting 
Westerners 


(Continued from page 33) 


twenty-three thousand miles and covered 
forty-two states in a single year organiz- 


protection. He 
copies of the pamphlet he had prepared 
for the Sacramento congress, with the 





like mushrooms, more than a hundred to 
a state in some instances, notably in 
Illinois and Indiana. 

In Mr. Greene’s opinion altogether too 
much money is wasted in promiscuous 
tree planting. : : 

“If less money were spent in setting 
out trees,” he says, “and more money in 
providing intelligent care for those that 
are planted, the results would be far more 
satisfactory ethically, esthetically and 
economically. Our generation is leaving 
a calamitous heritage to those who are to 
come after us,” he ‘points out, ruefully, 
“for we are denuding the country of its 
timber and making no consistent effort 
to replace the loss with a new growth. 
Yet there is a very practical and inexpen- 
sive way of squaring ourselves and lifting 
a tremendous burden from the shoulders 
of our heirs. 

“The government is now making ear- 
nest efforts to restore the timber once so 
abundant within our borders; and by 
utilizing the tin can that disfigures our 
own or our neighbor’s back yard, each 
and every one of us may have a part in 
this splendid undertaking.” 

BertHa SNow ADAMs. 
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“Hey! If you fellers want to see Jim 


ing the society and assisting with the | 
drafting of new laws for tree planting and | 
scattered broadcast | 


result that tree growing clubs sprang up | 
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(ie. All-Year Kisselkar- 


The ALL-YEAR car, Kissel’s original 
“two-in-one’”’ idea, changed the motoring 
habits of a nation. It is a wide open roof- 
less touring car in the Summer, a luxuri- 
ously upholstered closed coach during the 
wet weather. 


No shoddy work here—no crude over- 
lapping of top—no rattling, no unsightly 
fastenings. ALL-YEAR Tops are built- 
in—not on—to the lower body; a smooth, 
graceful dovetailing of the two body-units. 


The Hundred-Point Six 


The car of a Hundred Quality Features—every 
one vital to service and satisfaction. ALL-YEAR 
Touring Sedan, Roadster, Coupe and Victoria- 
Town Car are mounted on the famous Hundred- 
Point chassis. Prices $1520 to $1850. Open tour- 
ing and roadster bodies without the ALL-YEAR 
feature, $1095—$1195. 


Pacific Kisselkar Branch 


Phone Prospect 607 
San Francisco—Van Ness at Geary~ 


LOS ANGELES OAKLAND PASADENA 
SAN DIEGO SEATTLE PORTLAND 


= 




















smoke a cigar you'd better hurry up” 





WE CANNOT TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


but we can tell you how to invest it in safe Western securities with the highest possible yield. Write to 
Financial Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, Cal., and tell him your problem. The service is free. 
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O saner, sounder movement 
was ever started than the 
Nation-wide effort to encourage 
Thrift in the home. 











fb Raises Bankers are telling you in 

the daily press how well it 
pays to save a little as you go. 
The Teachers in the schools are 
earnestly striving to make the 
children thrifty. 







spoDAyY, the saving banks have 

11,000,000 depositors and 
12,000,000 thrifty people are sav- 
ing JAC Green Trading Stamps. 
















EMEMBER, it means no sacri- 

fice to save J:A° Stamps for 
they are given by thousands of 
good stores with your every-day 
purchases. 







SFE that you get them every 

day and then take your choice 
from over 4,000 items of Standard 
Merchandise. You will find some- 
thing in the list of 24 Premiums 
to supply any reasonable need 
and it costs you nothing. Write 
us for a Catalog. 











‘The Stamp that Stays’’ 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
The Hamilton Corporation 


GEO. B. CALDWELL, President 
2 West 45th St. New York City 
































Once a year it is necessary for a mia to 
climb this swaying stem—and 
he must not be a fat man 


Living Tree Forms a Flagpole 


TREE that is apparently as slenderas 
a reed rises to the height of sixty- 
five feet in the center of Los Ap- 
geles and carries at the top, just 
beneath its tuft of foliage, an American 
flag. The natural flagstaff is as smooth as 
a planed and painted pole and is less than 
a foot in diameter at the base. QOncea 
year it is necessary for a man to ascend 
this swaying stem in order to trim off the 
shoots that would otherwise develop into 
branches, thus destroying the flagpole. 
The method used is interesting. He car- 
ries a small metal ring, just a little larger 
than the tree trunk, which encircles the 
stem and is pushed ahead of him as he 
climbs. To this ring are attached four 
lengths of wire, extended in four direc- 
tions, and a man holds each wire firmly, 
paying it out as the climber ascends, and 
thus keeping the tree from leaning over 
and throwing the man above head-first 
to the ground. The photograph, taken 
with a gentle breeze blowing, indicates 
how the tree’sways, so that without this 
device it would be impossible to ascend. 
The specimen is a variety of Eucalyptus 
known as the Citriadora. 
C. L. Epxowm. 


U 
Where the Trails Divide 
By Alta Hibbs 


I was riding along, easy and slow, 

Maybe humming, for all I know, ] 

When I came to the place, where the trails 
divide 

And one goes down on the other side. 

I rested a bit by that big pine tree, 

Deciding which trail was the best for me— 

When here you came from below the 
divide, 

And say, little girl, but you could ride! 

Suppose I stared a minute, too, 

Wondering what I'd say to you, 

When I’ll be blessed if I had a chance— 

You rode right by without a glance! 

I made a resolve in my heart that day 

How things would be, and I’ve had my 
way. 

So here’s to my wife, as she rides by my 
side! a 

May we never camp where the | rails 
Divide! 
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11 Politics can be very dry or 1n- 
el] teresting, depending on who 
“11 tells about them and how the 
eel| stories are told. It is always 


al Collier’s aim to make the whole important 
wu | Story of government affairs as interesting 
on and human as possible. Writers like Mark 


ee Sullivan, F. P. Dunne, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Walter Lippman, Julian Street, Henry J. Allen, James 


tal Hopper and Lincoln Steffens give Collier’s national polit- 
we ical articles and editorials a unique standing. Follow the 
ow te campaign in 
d ride! 
» 
- Collier's 
Pa THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Bring your Moto 


HE GREATEST and BEST of CALIFORNIA'S 
famous hotels and resorts are represented on 
these pages. For full information concern- 
ing reservations and rates write to the following: 











Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, Cal. Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Cal. , 
J. J. Hernan, Manager Carl Stanley, Manager | 
Hotel Van Nuys, Los Angeles, Cal. Hotel U. S. Grant, San Diego, Cal. 
A.J. Pederson, Manager J. H. Holmes, Gen. Mgr. | 
Hotel El Paso De Robles, Paso Robles, Cal. Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. A. Babb, Manager Vernon Goodwin, Manager é 
Alpine Tavern, Mt. Lowe, Cal. Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, Cal. 
C. H. Burnett, Manager James Woods, Gen. Mgr. 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. The Mission Inn, Riverside, Cal. ; 
— _— Carl Sword, Manager Frank A. Miller, Master of the Inn 
THE MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE 
| In the center of the orange country ‘| 












Neca 2 ; il Ps Sarthe F 
ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOW HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
Overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 








HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE 
Near the shores of attractive Lake Merritt On the beautiful bay of Monterey 
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C, li ® N / 
toito California LVow: 
NIA'S HOUSANDS of MILES of PAVED HIGHWAYS 
2 ae along the Path of the Padres are open for 
a ll leisurely, pleasant touring the year around. 
ail Resorts and hotels famous the world over extend the 

" hand of welcome. Beneath palm and orange the 
= orchestras are now tuning up for the gayest of many 


gay seasons. Polo, golf, tennis, yachting, deep-sea 
0, Cal, fishing are drawing the country’s elite to California. 
Make your reservation now. Ask for information 








s, Cal. s ‘ js - 2 
about winter motoring in sunny California. 
co, Cal. Address any or all of the hotels 
on these pages or write to , 
Cal. J ee 8 
a SUNSET MAGAZINE. SERVICE BUREAU | HOTEL ALEXANDRIN-LOS ANGELES | 
sd . 0 The social center of Southern California 




















Kee =. e ae sail 
HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO 
Known the world over for its service Just across the bay from ‘San Diego 
























| HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES, PASO ROBLES HOTEL U. S. GRANT, SAN DIEGO 
The great Spa, half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles On the tropical plaza of the Exposition City 
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Here follow timely and 


the West, its lands and 





industries. 


interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


The Sunset Country 


the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
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MONEY In HONEY 


The average yield of honey is 100 
pounds to the stand, but in some 
instances 150 poundsare obtained. 
This honey is extracted and sold 
at an average price of $5 per 60 
pound can. Two hundred stands 
should net the owner about $1000 
in an ordinary season and can be 
cared for by one good apiarist. 
With the help of additional hands 
the number of producing stands 
is dependent only upon the ambi- 
tions of the owner. 


MONTEREY 
COUNTY 


has climate far more suitable for 
bees than any of the Eastern States 
and is one of the leading bee 
counties in California. The entire 
county is adapted to bee culture 
because of the abundance of 
button sage and the widely grown 
alfalfa. This county is famous for 
its mild and equable climate and 
beautiful scenery. Good markets. 
Excellent schools. San Francisco 
is but 100 miles to the north and 
can be reached in a few hours by 
train or on highways famous for 
their smoothness. Write for illus- 
trated literature to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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DO YOU NEED 


a bait casting rod, a crackerjack 
reel, lamp, tool kit, cook kit, com- 
pass or Thermos bottle? This 
sportsman’s equipment we are 
giving away all but free with a 
years subscription to FIELD 
AND STREAM. Write for circular. 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
461 8th Ave. Dept. F New York City 














AUSTRALIA 


Go there now! Voyage is delightful via Honolulu 
and Samoa. Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-serew American steamers 
every 21 days from San Francisco (Nov. 7, 28, Dee. 19, Jan. 9). 
Return Ist class, $887.50; 2nd class, $225: including China 
and Japan, Ist class, $5753 to Honolulu, $65, Folders free. 

H. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery Place, New York, or 

OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 675 Market Street, 

San Francisco 


SYDNEY siisine 


‘Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 





| 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Two Green Families on Five Acres 


Q. Could you advise where two young 
married couples together, with plenty of 
ambition, about $800 capital and a little 
knowledge of farming, could locate? Our 
idea is just to make a good living, and 
raise a respectable family. We are at 
present working in the city and we do 
not think it the right place to bring up a 
family. We all realize that there will be 
plenty of hard work, but-are willing and 
know we can do it. 

We would like to go in for truck farm- 
ing, and we would appreciate it, if you 
would advise us what state and section of 
said state would best suit our needs.. We 
are not particular about being near any 
railroad or village within the limits of 
15 or 20 miles. We would prefer a tract 
of about five acres, or more if possible. 
Would prefer some section of California 
or Texas or any mild climate.—W. S., 
New York City. 

A. Your letter shows that you have 
something to learn of the uncertainties 
and pitfalls that lie before you. If you 
were to come West and attempt to go into 
the truck farming business without ex- 
perience and with the capital that you 
mention, you would be courting certain 
disaster. 

Our first advice to you would be to find 
out whether you like and are adapted to 
farm work. To get such experience, why 
don’t you work for a time on some truck 
farm near New York? This would give 
you experience, which is absolutely indis- 
pensable, and it would also give you this 
opportunity to find out whether you were 
suited for farm work. Don’t spend a good 
part of your capital and go 3000 miles 
away from home to find out this basic 
fact. 

Truck farming is carried on in the 
vicinity of all the larger cities of the 
Pacific Coast, and good profits are made 
by experienced men. The competition is 
keen, the industry being very largely in 
the hands of thrifty and hard working 
foreigners, and experiments and expe- 
rience are expensive. Land suitable for 
truck farming must be near good markets, 
and of necessity is expensive, costing at 
the very least $200 per acre. This does 
not include the cost of water, which 
might have to be developed at your own 
expense. Your idea of going 15 or 20 
miles from a railroad is out of the question, 





for you must have accessible and cheap 
transportation. So, too, is your plan of 
making a living for two families from five 
acres. It cannot be done outside of the 
circulars of over-zealous land promoters. 
Nor can we give you any encouragement 
if you hope to take up government land. 
There is a great deal of homestead |and 
still open for entry, but what little of this 
is of agricultural value requires capital 
for its development. 

It is not our intention to try only to 
discourage you in your reasonable ambi- 
tion of making your home in the West. 
But we do uh to impress upon your 
mind that such an undertaking should be 
gone into with caution and only after 
mature consideration of its every eee 
Under present conditions it takes more 
experience and more capital than you 
evidently have to make a start in farming. 
Innumerable men have done well with 
little or nothing to start with, but they 
have had experience in farm work and 
methods and in this way they have been 
able to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. We would advise you above all 
to get some such training at someone 
else’s expense. You can only do this by 
getting a job on a truck farm, if a truck 
farm is really what you want. It would 
also be of great assistance to you to take 
some correspondence courses in agricul- 
ture given by almost all the larger state 
agricultural colleges. 


The Cost of Starting a Dairy Farm 


Q. How is the Turlock Irrigation Dis- 
trict for dairy farming? I have heard 
that San Francisco is to take all the water 
they shall have to irrigate with; is that 
so? How much land and how many cows 
would one need to make $75 a month? 
Would it be a good place for sugar beets? 
How much does one have to pay for 
registered Holstein cows, and for Durham, 
Guernsey or Shorthorn cows? Could a 
family make a living in that locality and 
how much money should one have to 
start in? About how much is land worth 
there per acref—C. C. N., AriincTon, 
So. Dax. : 


A. The Turlock: Irrigation District 
has an area of some 176,000 acres and 
extends from the southern part of San 
pases county through Stanislaus and 

erced into Madera county. It is a 
region of sandy loam, with cheap and 
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abundant water. The average cost to 
the farmer for this water comes to the 
sum of $1.40 an acre per year. This water 
is developed as a cooperative enterprise 
by the building of the La Grange Dam in 


the Tuolumne river and is distributed | 


over the land by a network of canals. | 


While it is true that the city of San Fran- 
cisco is planning to store the flood waters 
of the Tuolumne by the building of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley Reservoir, this 
project will in no way encroach upon the 
rights of the Turlock District. 

Due to this cheap water and to the 
ideal conditions for the raising of alfalfa, 
one of the most productive and prosper- 
ous dairying districts in California has 
been built up here. The stock of the 
region has been bred up to a very high 
standard; market facilities have been 
developed to an efficient state and in 
every way the conditions of the industry 
have been made attractive. 

At the present time sugar beets are not 
raised, because there is no factory in this 
locality. 

When you ask us to tell you how many 
cows and how much land it will require 
to give you $75 per month, we can only 
give you a conditional reply. The invest- 
ment that would produce such an income 


would vary greatly, depending upon the | 


ability and experience of the dairyman 
and also upon other factors, such as 
fertilicy of soil, quality of cows, etc. 
But we will give you some general 
data that may help you to a conclu- 
sion. An average cow will produce 
about 225 pounds of butter fat a year, 
which may be valued at $75. Each cow 
may raise a calf, and hogs and chickens 
can be fed on the skim milk. With this 
additional yield, the income from each 
cow might be placed at $100 a year. 
Obviously it would take 15 cows to return 
a gross income of $1500 a year. Now 
under average conditions it takes 114 to 
1% acres of alfalfa to keep one cow 
through the year. At Turlock an acre 
should support a cow. Then you would 
have a ranch of 15 acres that should 
return a gross income of $125 per month. 

You might buy improved land in this 
region for perhaps $225 per acre, thus 





making an investment of $3375 for land. | 


Fifteen cows of fair quality would in- 
volve another expenditure of $1875. 
Another $750 for initial expenses and im- 


provements would bring your total in- | 


vestment up to $6000. The interest on 
this sum at 8% would be $40 per month. 
Assuming that you did all your own work 
you might reasonably expect an income of 
$75 a month, with interests, taxes and 
water costs paid, from a 15-acre ranch in 
this district. Of course, this does not in- 
clude any of your living or current ex- 
penses. If you had enough capital to buy 
a few cows to start with and make a first 
payment of $1000 on your land you could 
make a very good start. This would 
mean an interest payment of only $189 
per year, which could be met. Now, as 
we have said, this estimate onlye applies 
to average conditions, but a man of more 
than average ability could improve on 
them. 

We are informed by the College of 
Agriculture that the prices of registered 
cows in representative dairying districts 
in California range somewhat as follows: 
Jerseys $100 to $150 per head; Guernseys 
$250 per head; Holsteins average well over 
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What is the Value of a 
Navigable River and 
Trunk Line Railroads? 


@Sacramento County is in an enviable position insofar as 
transportation facilities are concerned. Here transcon- 
tinental railroads vie with one another and with river 
boats for the shipment of the great volume of farm and 
orchard products. Thiscompetitive transportation means 
an extremely favorable rate. It further means quick trans- 
portation to the big markets of California and easy access 
to the Eastern markets, with the natural advantage of 
“shipping where and when the market is right. 

QThink what this means to a county as ideally adapted to the high- 
priced early products of the truck farm and orchard! Sacramento 
County is a big producer of pears, cherries, prunes, plums, hops, 
oranges, walnuts, almonds, raisins, table grapes, rice, olives, figs, alfalfa 
—all special crops with a large demand at fancy prices. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an 
area of 988 square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abundance 
of water for irrigation purposes, both river supply and underground; 
competitive rail and water transportation, which makes low shipping 
rates possible; the very best of schools and social life that could be 
desired; splendid paved highways to every part of the County. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of 
farming interests you and ask us all the questions you 
want answered. We have special investigators, farm 
advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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OREGON 
FOR THE SETTLER 


RN PACIFIC 


SOUTHE 


Does the Farm 
Pay in Oregon? 


Whether the farm pays in 
Oregon depends very largely 
upon the farmer. If he has 
thrift and intelligence and is 
willing to work and will use 
ordinary care in the selection 
of his farm he will find it will 
pay in Oregon and pay 
abundantly. 


The farmer has no other 
source of revenue than his 
farm and from 1521 average 
farmers interviewed 93% had 
bank accounts. 


80% of Oregon’sfarmershave 
telephones; 75% have access 
to libraries; 61% are in easy 
reach of high schools and 
56% receive their mail by 
rural free delivery; 63% of 
the wives of farmers in the 
Willamette Valley belong to 
clubs and other associations. 


Oregon has the lowest mor- 
tality rate of any state in the 
Union. 


Write us and explain what 
you are looking for and we 
will mail our large 64-page 
book ‘‘Oregon for the Settler’’ 
and also furnish you other 
reliable information. 


JOHN M. SCOTT 
General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 


Southern Pacific 
Lines 











| other words, for $25 

















1°$400 and Shorthorns are worth between 


$200 and $300. These prices have been 
obtained ‘at auction, but with individual 
bargaining the prices might be consid- 
erably higher. As a matter of fact, pure- 
bred cows of these breeds are not chang- 
ing hands in this state very fast owing to 
the scarcity of good breeding stock. 


Paying $400 for Ten-Dollar Land 


Q. Ihave been invited to invest money 
in the Codperative Oil Land Subdivision 
Company, represented by the Giffin 
Sales Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Thinking it quite possible you have 
some knowledge of this concern, would 
like your opinion as to advisability of in- 
vesting money in this company and for 
the benefit of other of your readers, would 
appreciate your publishing your answer 
in the columns of Sunset MacazinE at 
your earliest convenience. 

Am enclosing a copy of their printed 
literature for your information.—O. A. D., 
ALaMEDA, CAL. 


A. We are not in a position to make a 
personal investigation of the land in 
question, nor do we consider such an in- 
vestigation necessary. The prospectus 
of the concern states explicitly that no 
oil has been discovered on the tract so far 
and that the enterprise is purely specula- 
tive in character. Once this admission 
is made, analysis of the proposition be- 
comes simple. 

To judge from the general location of 
the land, it is worth around $10 an acre 
for agricultural purposes, in our judg- 
ment. You are asked to pay $25 for a 
plot 50 by 50 feet, or one cent per square 
oot, which would make the cost of an 
acre about $440. The company agrees to 
set aside 25% or about $110 per acre for 
drilling purposes, apparently retaining 
the balance for its own coffers. Even if 
never a drop of oil should be found, the 
company will have received $330 per acre, 
quite a nifty price for land which, in our 
opinion, is worth around $10 an acre. In 
other words the company can’t lose, 
while the buyers will be paying at the 
rate of $440 an acre for land, the value 
of which is entirely speculative. 

Suppose oil should be found. Would 
that discovery be of great benefit to the 
owner of a plot 50 feet square? There are 
1500 acres in the property; if they are all 
sold, the profits from the oil wells would 
be divided among 27,000 owners. In 
you buy the one- 


| twenty-seven-thousandth part of possible 


prohts. 
The prospectus states that, if no oil is 


| found, the land will be converted into a 


| cooperative 


cattle ranch. Since the 
tract is capitalized at $660,000, it would 
take 5000 head of cattle or at least three 
per acre to pay interest on the invest- 
ment, whereas the land, in our opinion, 
will barely support one-tenth that num- 
ber. We would advise strongly against 
the purchase of these miniature lots. 


How to Stretch a Small Income 


Q. Kindly answer the following ques- 


| tions for me. 


| our future home in California. 


We have strongly considered to make 


There 


are only my wife and myself. How much 
| would it cost about for two to live there, 
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APACHE 


TRAIL 


Ff ARIZONA 





Rail and Auto 


Detour Between 


BOWIE AND MARICOPA 
ON 


Sunset Route 
To the EAST or WEST 


120 Miles Through Oldest America 


Between 


Globe and Phoenix 


Wonderful Roosevelt Dam 


epiveite automobile highway 
ana a land of fantastic mountain 
peaks, deep-cleft canyons and gro- 
Soramne cactus gardens—a land of 
re and romance, aglow with 
colo: topover at The Lodge (near 
Roosevelt Dam) for black bass fishing 
in Roosevelt Lake and trip to ancient 
Tonto Cliff Dwellings. 

Fare, Rail and Auto Detour, $15 00. 
With stopover at Roosevelt Dam, 
$20.00 (to holders of through S. P. 
tickets between Deming, N. M., and 
Yuma, Ariz.) 


Through Standard Sleeper 
Between 
EL PASO and GLOBE 


Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 


from either terminal 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


PHOENIX and LOS ANGELES 


DAILY 


from either terminal 


Ask Agents for Apache Trail Folder 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC 
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provided we would own our home, keep 
some chickens, raise our own vegetables 
and some fruit? 

We have lived very simply all our lives 
and are very saving, both of us, without, 
however, being stingy. We are both 
middle-aged, well and strong. Do you 
think two could live on $600 a year in 
California? We have seen California 
from San Diego to the Oregon line and 
love it all, but we prefer southern Cali- 


) fornia. Will you kindly give me your 


opinion regarding this matter?—C. 
Dery, N 


A. The very phenomenal growth of 
southern California has been to a degree 


due to its settlement by people who are 


situated just as you are. ‘This also applies 

to the Santa Clara valley. The condi- 

tions there are exceedingly favorable for 
eople who have an income that is not 

Ease enough to live on, but who wish to 
increase it by small farming to a point 
that will support them. Th he cost of 
necessities are no less than they are in 
other places, but through conditions re- 

sulting from the mild climate, the cost of 
living may be reduced to a minimum. 
Fuel bills can be kept at a low figure; 
with the outdoor life clothes cost less than 
under most circumstances; and there are 
few places where comfortable houses can 
be built with less cost. These and other 
costs contribute to the simple and inex- 
pensive mode of life here. 

It would be our advice to go to southern 
California or the Santa Clara valley and 
buy an acre of land with good water 
supply near one of the electric lines that 
radiate out of Los Angeles or San Jose. 
This would give you good market facili- 
ties and easy access to the larger com- 
munities. There are few places where 
the conditions of country life have been 
made more attractive and where the 
comforts of urban life have been brought 
nearer to the country dweller than in south- 
ern California or the Santa Clara valley. 

You could buy an acre of land that 
would fulfil these conditions for about 
$600. On such land you would have 
water to raise enough fruit and vegetables 
to more than supply your own demands. 
A small inexpensively built, but com- 
fortable house, could be constructed for 
$1200. For $200 you could obtain equip- 
ment enough to start your chicken ae 
ness. Thus for $2000 you could make a 
start that would with your $50 per 
month give you a comfortable if plain 
living. With this unpretentious start 
your first mistakes in the chicken busi- 
ness would be much less expensive than if 
you had put in a greater sum of money 
and depended upon success from the first. 
The mistake is very often made of going 
into the chicken business with too great a 
flourish. Caution may save this flash in 
the pan. 

With your income of $600 per year and 
with your habits of thrift your plans are 
in every way feasible. We consistently 
advise people that it is impossible to make 
a living from one or two acres alone, but 
with your income and with what you 
might add to it from your land it is per- 
fectly practicable. 
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The “yesterdays” of Southern California were the 
days of the dons and padres, and in their days was 
woven romance that illumines all its history; and 
temples were erected that became a world-known 
type and have endured the erosion of nearly two 
centuries. 

Each generation has left its imprint in art, architec- 
ture and romance up to the “today” of the Southland, 
though the location of modern creations are in many 
cases some distance removed from those of early days. 
Between them lie realms of beauty traversed by 
America’s greatest electric railway system, linking the 
Missions with the modern marts of commerce, and 
rendering service to those who would see all worth 
while in the best manner possible. 

Carefully planned routes for those who would pass 
quickly, yet with the largest degree of comfort and a 
minimum of cost, have been laid out for the use of 
discriminating travellers; and beautifully illustrated 
information relative thereto may be had by addressing 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
D. W. Pontius, Traffic Manager 


Los Angeles, California 
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COTTAGE GARDENS NURSERIES, Inc. 


Largest Growers of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY AND FLORIST STOCK IN AMERICA 


NOW READY Our INSTRUCTION BOOK and PRELIMINARY CATA- 
LOGUE containing full details for the successful growing of 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Boxwoods and Hollies. 
Christmas. Narcissus, Tulips, Hyacinths, Peonies and Sweet Peas. 
hilian, Japanese, African and Asiatic Plants, Trees and 
Shrubs, suitable for Pacific Coast Conditions. 


Block of Ornamental Boxwoods 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 


and Berried Plants for 
ustralian, New Zealand, 


Winter Bloomin: 





Mail Us Your Name ard 
Post Office Address 
LEASE 

















$1000 Cash ae 


Write today for free samples and our $1000.00 Christmas offer. 


HUMP Hair Pins keep your hair beautifully dressed. 
They don’t fall out, 


Send your dealer’s name and 10c postage for 
complete package, all sizes, and seven new ways to do 


your hair designed by leading 


Sol. H. Goldberg, Pres, 





CHICAGO 


New York hairdressers, 
HairPi 
alrr ins 


HUMP Hair Pin Mfg. Co. 
5c 


10c 
All 
Dealers 

















Nita 














We Want Live Representatives 
in every locality to look after subscriptions 
and renewals. Send for our PROFIT SHAR- 
ING PLAN. CIRCULATION DEPT., 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, - San Francisco 








-BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 


ARMY SHOE 


MUNSON LAST 


finest prime calfskins and tan them 
‘an Process’’ to give that soft velvet 


We select the vei 
by our ‘Indian 





feeling and durable wear. Lasts and Patterns designed 
‘ by Edward Munson, A. M., 

For Hunters, Hikers, M. D., 

Campers, Orchard, of the 











Farm, and General 
Outdoor Service. 


OvR NAME STAMPED 
ON EVERY PAIR 


No. 202S 
TAN ARMY SHOE 


$ 5 Delivered 


Free 
If not sold by 
your dealer order 
directfrom us. A 
new pair or your 
money back if 
they do not fit. 





100,000 pairs made by 
us for the U.S. army. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, SAN FRANCISCO 
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| Less Than Three Days 
1 Los Angeles to Chicago 


In either the Los Angeles Limited or 

the Pacific Limited via the Salt Lake 
43 Route and Union Pacific and con- 

necting lines. Equipment and service 

insures a journey of luxurious com- 
4 fort. Dining car service is praised by 
F¥ satisfied patrons. 

Let ticket agents give you full 

particulars. 


San Francisco Office, 643 Market Street 





Los Angeles Office, 501 So. Spring Street [4 
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Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Epiror’s Nore: The first four of th 
letters printed here are all Gentle ong, 
Nothing Otherwise has come in commeng. 
ing the attitude of Mr. John A. Walker, of 
Arlington, Mass., who wrote, in some dp 
tail, to the effect that SUNSET 15 “a perfect 
bum magazine.” Mr. Walker asked ty 
have his letter printed, which was done in 
the August issue. We have waite: until 
now to hear from both sides, but app.rently 
his letter has stirred up only the witnesses 
for the defense. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Allow me to sincerely suggest t!:at the 
liver of Mr. John A. Walker is out o/ order, 
The reading of his letter to you clearl 
indicates that his liver, being deranged, 
causes him to see things as he docs. If 
you will send him some good medicine to 
regulate that organ he will be able, after 
his liver assumes its normal functions, to 
see the beauties and merits of Sunset, 
“Life” was once asked if life were worth 
the living and replied: “It depends upon 

the liver!” BENJAMIN L. Tas VEY, 


Caldwell, Idaho. 
I hope John A. Walker, one of your dis 
— readers, will not discourage you. 
like your magazine as it is. I ama 
printer and think I know something of 
make-up and style. A. W. BEALE. 


Gilmore City, Iowa. 
I have just read John A. Walker's 
letter. It makes me wonder why God lets 
“killjoys” live. Do you know? I don't, 
unless it may be to populate the East. 
SunsET brings to the East all that is of 
the West. It is your best advertisement. 

R. C. Smiru. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

-In answer to John A. Walker of Arling- 
ton, Mass. I am really very sorry that 
our friend is ignorant of the existence of 
San Rafael. If he will consult his atlas, 
he will find it, only a few miles removed 
from San Francisco, one of the important 
cities of the United States. I think that 
he can find it, very easily: of course, | 
am presupposing that he knows where 
San Francisco is. 

As for the man, “‘somewhere in Wyon- 
ing, 89 miles from a railroad”: our Massa- 
chusetts correspondent is evidently 4 
stranger to the sort of men who do bg 
things in a big country! Knowledge and 
the power of appreciation are not meas 
ured by proximity to railroads, Mr. 
Walker! 

Really, you should come West—and 
find out that we don’t ride behind oxen, 
or chase Indians out of our front yards. 
We have schools that are the admiration 
of the world’s educators; we know an 
appreciate marvels of both art and nature; 
we attend the opera (in closed cars and 
“biled” shirt); and we hear the greatest of 
singers and instrumentalists—and we 
actually like ’em, by heck! Also, we of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco pass first 
on the plays and motion-pictures that 
afterward fail or succeed, according t0 
our decision, on Broadway! 
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As for myself, I never miss a SUNSET— 
t is a magazine which touches on the 
sreat problems of the world today; offers 
is excellent motoring and outdoor arti- 
les; gives us serious, worthwhile fiction; 
ind, besides being a magazine, is an art 
pallery of the best in art—nature’s un- 
endingly wonderful canvases! 

In closing, I wish to say that, like Mr. 
Valker, | am not “sore!” I’m just peeved 
that anyone should be so ignorant of the 
sreat world outside his own narrow 
sphere. | also wish to remind our friend 
that he need not read this “bum, five- 
Kent” magazine—let the other fellow do 
it! There are plenty who enjoy it! 
Mitprep WILKEs Scott. 


Honolulu. 
| I am impressed by the steady decline 
of SuNsET editorially and in all essentials. 
Ve miss the interesting contributions on 
the Sierras, Yosemite and various sections 
of California, the gossipy papers and the 
verse. Not a page in the present publica- 
tion has the interest and literary value of 
the old. The Pulse of the Pacific notes 
resemble the observations of the “Man 
About the Street” in-some country news- 
paper. In its assumption of high literary 
character nothing in the magazine makes 
up for the loss of looks and tone now 
apparent. 
Honotutu Star BULLETIN. 


Oakland, Cal. 
The Sunset has always been much 
more than a mere booster of California 
and the Pacific Coast. It bears some- 
thing of the same relation to present day 
readers that the Overland did in olden 
times when writers like Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain were founding a new litera- 
ture. It is distinctively Western without 
having that hallmark of provincialism of 
some of the present day writers, especially 
of the short story, who have attained 
pecneral recognition largely from Cali- 
fornia, or had their start here. SuNSET’s 
contents are breezy, of the West—of that 
inspiring West that has produced the 
most American of all the literature of the 

land. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, TRIBUNE. 


Fort Hall, Idaho. 

Iam a subscriber to SuNsET and I ex- 
pect to continue as long as I am able to 
rad. The present subscription is to a 
cousin of mine in New York. I have 
sent it to her for a number of years, first 
as the Pacific Monthly, later as SUNSET. 
Iwould hate to have her miss it. 

I enjoy your “Pulse of the Pacific;” 
also “Interesting Westerners” and your 
“Service Bureau.” I think Peter B. 
Kyne’s sea stories are more interesting 
than the last one in SUNSET. 

_[am interested in the northern coun- 
tes in California as I hope some day to 
make my home in one of them. 

My father landed in San Francisco in 
the spring of ’50—just missed being one 
of your famous “49ers.” I myséff am 









a native daughter. 


Mrs. L. F. LaTouretre. 


Fryeburg, Maine. 
In our gray New England winter, 
NUNSET is a messenger of joy which I can- 
ot spare, even if some other periodicals | 


ust be given up. 
Mary L. Gorpon. 














the big developments of high 
grade orange and lemon land 
in Southern California. Some patches 
and fringes of land may be watered 
hereafter, but if there is any large 
body of good citrus land in Southern 
California for which water can be pro- 
vided—we do not know where it is. 


Fontana is Selling Fast 


Transactions in Fontana orange and 
lemon groves in September, 1916, 
totaled more than $50,000. People 
are coming here from all over the 
United States to build their homes. 
New houses are going up all the time. 
Prices are steadily advancing. The 
sooner a man buys, the better choice 
he will get for his money. 

Soil, water and climatic conditions un- 
surpassed for the production of large 
and steady crops of high-quality fruit. 
Remarkable record for immunity from 
frost damage. Location superb, high, 
sightly, perfect drainage and sanita- 
tion, with boulevards, electric lines, 
railways, schools, stores, in a circle of 
splendid cities and towns, in the very 
heart and center of the Navel Orange 
district of Southern California. 


WE MAKE IT EASY 


to buy and own a good grove, oranges, 
lemons or grapefruit, at Fontana. 
Groves which have begun to bear are 
sold on such easy terms that the sales 
of fruit should meet most of the pay- 
ments, while the poultry business as 
developed at Fontana on a coéperative 
plan should meet running expenses. 
Specially good arrangements for caring 
for groves of non-residents. Stay by 
your job or business, and be saving to 
pay for your grove while your trees are 
growing. 





YOU CAN’T GET 
AWAY FROM 
THESE FIGURES 


Statistics of the citrus fruit trade of 
California are public property. The co- 
operative associations publish their re- 
ports every year, showing business 
handled, and NET returns to the growers. 

These reports show that in the year 
from Aug. 1, 1915, to Aug. 1, 1916, more 
than Sixteen Million boxes of citrus fruits 
were shipped from California; eight-ninths 
of this from Southern California, and that 
the returns to the growers were more than 
Thirty-six Million dollars. 


Remember, these were NET returns, 
after freight had been paid, deducting all 
cost of selling the fruit, collecting the 
money, running the Exchange, including 
a tremendous volume of national adver- 
tising. 

THIRTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS— 
NET!!! 
Who got this enormous sum of money? 
The growers of citrus fruit. 

to own a good 


] I PAY grove of oranges, 


lemons or grapefruit, if on good ‘soil, and 
given care, attention and fertilization. 
Orange groves pay better, per dollar in- 
vested in land, than any other sort of 
farming we know of in the United States. 
The total area of all the citrus groves in 
Southern California is less than one IIli- 
nois county—and the owners of these 
groves took in NET, eight-ninths (at the 
least) of THIRTY-SIX MILLION 
DOLLARS. 








ASK YOURSELF THIS QUESTION—In the face of these official 
figures, shall I listen longer to the failures and ne’er-do-wells, or shall I 
find out for myself, whether, at Fontana, I can put myself into position 
to get my share, annually, of these millions of dollars? 


FONTANA LAND COMPANY 


548 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Fontana, California 
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he BILTMORE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Vanderbilt and Madison Aves., 43rd and 44th Sts. 


HE largest and latest of American hotels 
and the social and business center of the 
Metropolis. Convenient to everything, and 
in the heart of theatre and shopping districts. 


Adjoining terminal of New York Central and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railways. 


The Hotel With Unusual Features 


Including Library, Attractive 
Lounge, Restaurants, Cafes, Grill 
and Banquet Hall, Supper Dancing 
Rooms, Luxurious Turkish Baths. 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 














\ sights which I have never seen equaled, and which I may never in an 


President 
Inclusive 
Tour of 


HONOLULU fx: 
“™ VOLCANO—$225 


First-Class Passage, Hotels (In Honolulu, Moana Hotel, Waikiki,) and side trip to Volcano 
KILAUBA, also motor drives, etc 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


(“The Way Everyone Would Go if Everyone Did Only Know’’) 
673 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
Good Words from Recent Travelers by Oceanic Line: 


“The tour was far above what we expected, in that we received first class treatment in every 
respect, and | can heartily endorse this way of seeing these beautiful Islands, as one is relieved of 
all worries of what to see as all means and comforts are provided for.’"—Wilbur H. Stiles, Cama- 
rillo, Calif. 

“We wish to express our appreciation of your delightful $225.00 excursion. Well planned, 
courteous treatment and the best of accommodations. A trip we advise all to take who have not 
had the pleasure of visiting these beautiful Islands.”—Jay H. Clemons & Family, Reno, Nevada. 

“* ‘Delighted’ is not the word that fills the measure of my joy in the pleasure I have had in visit- 

ing these lovely, beautiful and glorious Islands. I shall carry away with me the memory of many 
i part of the world 
see surpassed. May kind Fate send me here again, for it would be the greatest treat to 

spend some time in the woody precincts of the palm and pine, the tropical jungle, flower- 
ing trees, night blooming cereus, rainbow-colored mists, ribbon waterfalls, surf-boating, 
swimming before seem base brilliant colored fishes, sweet singing of the Hawaiians, 
golden sunsets, wonderful as well as mysterious ‘Kilauea,’ and many episodes of 
abiding interest. Then, the splendid accommodations of the Oceanic Steamship 

Ni Company, along with the courteous treatment of the officers, the time vanishes 
as by magic, and one wishes that the voyage might continue days longer.” 

—Mrs. Madalene Kay, New York 


Your vacation opportunity, the best of all trips. Apply for berths now! 


ity. 


Leave San Francisco November 7, return December 4 
Leave San Francisco November 28, return December 25 
Leave San Francisco December 19, return January 15,'17 


(Splendid 10,000-ton twin-screw American Steamers Sierra, 
Sonoma, Ventura, rated 100 Al Lloyd's) 


LINE TO SAMOA AND AUSTRALIA! 
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HERE IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU ... 


If you can write a prize winning letter. See page 4 for particulars in regard to 


SUNSET’S “AD -LETTER” CONTEST for NINETEEN-SIXTEEN 














Women’s Work | 


New Mexico 


(Continued from page 34) 








known poultry ranches in the statey 
conducted by a woman. A few yg 
ago she was left a widow with a fam 
depending upon her for support, and 
up the work that her husband had begy 
gradually widening its scope to cover 
raising of early fruits, flowers and y 
tables for the markets of El Paso, on 
short distance by rail from her hong 
Her principal assistant is another wom 
who manages the poultry farm and 
tends to all the shipments. The rang 
contains 10,000 White Leghorn he 
chiefly winter layers, the main source; 
income to the family. 

In Taos county, among its migl 
mountain ranges may be found a wiy 
active little woman managing a tnd 
farm, raising all kinds of fruit, vegetablgit. 
and other “garden sass,” and incidental 
making a fine grade of butter 
“schmierkase,” as well as sauerkraut 
other farm “‘dainties,” and raising 
keys as a side issue. Twice a week 
takes her two-horse team (some day shill 
will drive an automobile of her owl 
goes alone eleven miles over mountail 
roads to the nearest town where she 
poses of her produce to private customen) 
thus insuring the highest prices. {i 
years ago she came to New Mexico 
physical wreck, unable even to wait up 
herself. Climatic conditions coupled 
with good care and nourishing food put 
health and strength into her frail body, 
and with renewed vigor came the desit 
for active occupation. She turned he 
hand to the work that would keep herin 
the open air as much as possible ani 
today she bears no evidence of ever having 
suffered illness almost unto death. An 
what an inspiration it is just to hear he 
tell about the attractions of her wort! 
To her “our hard, rough lines of life ar 
flowing curves of beauty,” because it wa 
these lines that led her back along th 
paths of nature to health and strength 
and a competence more than sufhciett 
for her daily needs. 

Down in Sierra county, where now th 
great Elephant Butte Dam conserves th 
waters of the Rio Grande for the beneit 
of the valleys below, forming the greatest 
storage project in the world, many 
years ago a widow began the struggle fu} 
a home and livelihood on an unbroket 
piece of ground. Gathering a small het 
of Angora goats she used them as a fins 
aid in the task of clearing the land 0 
underbrush, and finding mohair mot 
profitable than wool she gradually 
creased her flocks to such an extent thi 
in a few years she was obliged to emplof} 
twenty herders to care for her goats 
She sent her only son through colleg 
where he graduated in law and is now 
practicing attorney in one of the lam 
Eastern cities, but his plucky little moth 
still keeps ward and watch over hd 
flocks, making her home on the same la 
from which she has wrested a fortul 
with the aid of her goats. 

Harking back to the domestic arts amg. 
sciences we find the Indian women 4 S 
New Mexico still spinning and weavint 
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. J. BYRNE 
Asst. Passenger Traffic Manager 
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WELLS FARGO 


7 COMFORT 


RAVELERS Checks are 

safe, convenient, econom- 
ical, 
But Wells Fargo Checks mean 
service, too. The traveler 
who carries them secures title 
to the assistance of the wide- 
spread Wells Fargo organiza- 
tion. 


They are sold in denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50, $100 
or $200, ata premium of one- 
half centon each dollar, with 
a minimum charge of ten 
cents, 

Wells Fargo Express Service is 


immediate, personal and safe. Use 
it for your packages. 


Yravelers Checks 


Ash the nearest agent or send to 51 Broadway, 
New York, for booklet, “Travel Funds.” 
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and no story of the work of women in this 
state would be complete that did not in- 
clude a mention of their handiwork. 


Their magnificent blankets and rugs, | 
beautiful | 


artistically moulded pottery, 
reed baskets and their bead work, all 


tend to place the Indian women of New | 


Mexico in an industrial class by them- 
selves, and their work has done much to 


attract attention to the wonderful possi- | 
The native | 
dyes with which they color the wool for | 
their blankets, and with which they stain | 


bilities of this great state. 


their pottery, and in some instances their 


baskets, all are made from material right | 
at hand, indigenous to the soil of this | 
state, handled in a primitive way, it is | 


true, but none the less effective. These 
native dyes never “sun fade” nor lose 
their rich tints from washing. The wool 
from which the blankets and rugs are 
woven is “home grown” and treated in 
the identical manner as the Indians for 
generations past have treated it. 
ever, the Mescalero Apache women have 
a method of preserving the reeds and 
grasses for their baskets which obviates 
the necessity of dyes. They gather these 
reeds and grasses at different seasons of 
the year and the season determines the 
coloring. 
brilliant green in the springtime to the 
deeper, richer shades of summer and 
early fall, into the more somber hues of 
winter, and are so skilfully preserved in 


curing the grasses that they seldom fade | 


in the least. Although the baskets of 

these women are coarse in texture, they 

are strongly and artistically woven and 

the natural colors beautifully blended. 
While the few cases ra 

more especially with those occupations 

out of the ordinary for women to follow, 


these instances will indicate, in a measure, | 


the various fields of industry open to 


women in New Mexico, which also in- | 
clude those positions that she is accus- | 
tomed to fill, and whether from choice 


or necessity, as a health-seeker in the 
open or as a bread-winner, as office clerk 


or general manager of a million dollar | 


mining proposition, as the raiser of goats, 
hogs, squabs or garden truck, 
weaver of blankets and baskets and the 


moulder of pottery and the maker of | 


dyes, in every phase of commercial and 
industrial life where the women of New 


| Mexico are found, they are not “found 


wanting” in any of the essential elements 
of success, nor in those qualities of char- 
acter that insure her rising equal to any 
kind of an emergency and meeting it 


| “like a man. 








‘‘The Hand That 
Rocks the Cradle’’ 


The fine Italian hand of W. H. Bull may 
be seen again in the cover of this issue. 
But the hand actually presented is not 
Mr. Bull’s. 
even than his. Yet its power is tre- 
mendous, for it represents the women’s 
vote in the West. According to the way 
the rubber stamp is used by that fair 
hand, even presidents may be made or 
unmade. It may easily be the deciding 
factor in the Second Battle of Booze Run, 
described elsewhere. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
from HAWAII 


A gift that will surprise your friends or any mem- 
ber of your family. 


An VaVEEES 


A sweet-toned instrument which 
requires no knowledge of music to 
enable anyone to play. 

Our “Personal Instruction” book 
teaches anyone to play without a 
teacher. 

Pleasure and entertainment as 
soon as instrument is receiv 


A Word of wh ll 


All UKULELES are not made of 
genuine Hawaiian Koa-Wood, the 
wood that produces sweet melod- 
ious tones. 


In buying remember that 


L. NUNES UKULELES 


are Hand-made of genuine Koa- 
Wood from Hawaii. 


Special $8 
Early Holiday Offer § 


If we receive your order or deposit 
for Christmas reservation before 
December 1, 1916, we will send 


1 Genuine L. Nunes Hand-made Koa- 
Wood 


1 Extra Fine Canvas Ukulele Case.... 

1 Personal Instruction Book contain- 
ing all chords and several songs.. 

2 Ukulele solos (newest songs) - 

Total $11.00 

Above outfit ee sent upon receipt of 

$8, or sent ‘or examination. 


SEND COUPON FOR SAMPLE OF KOA-WOOD 


GEO. J. BIRKEL CO . 

Los Angeles, Cal. Steinway Dealers 
Gentlemen: Please send FREE sample of Koa-Wood 
from Hawaii, also your catalogue of Hawaiian Musical 
Instruments. 
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DON’T 
SUBMIT 


your com- 


Protect your 
Scenarios #2 


or prospective purchasers until you 
are sure they cannot make use of the 
whole or any part of your story with- 
out purchasing from you the right 
to do so. This is not a brokerage or 
commission agency of any kind. | 
have something to sell. It is valuable 
to you if you are writing scenarios. 
- K. CONNER 


. O. Box 1909 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Enclose a two cent 
stamp and find out. 
It’s worth it to you! 














IS YOUR MONEY 
WORKING FOR YOU$ 


There are numerous houses which have sold 
bonds for ten, twenty, thirty years without 
causing their clients to lose one dollar. Would 
you feel safe in following the advice of such 
firms? 

If you want better than four per cent without 
running any risks, write to Financial Editor, 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, for informa- 
tion concerning the standing and the record of 
Far Western bond houses. 
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Cahfornia Land Patents 
Beautiful Sierra Foothill Country. After Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
extensive search over California, I eet year | sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
ago excellent 800 acre tract bench land bordering | Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 


Stanislaus River at edge of Sierra foothills, very at- 
tractive scenically on main highway San Francisco to 
Yosemite. Soilandclimateadapted tofruits, oranges, 
nuts and alfalfa. Tract watered by gravity ditch. 
Brother and self —— portion for own holding. 
Most of balance now sold to parties doing same. 
Will sell the three or four fine remaining tracts to 
desirable parties at very reasonable price and favor- 
able am. Highest references. George 8S. Henry 
(C. E. Harvard), Oakdale, Cal. 


Farm Lands For Sale 


The last Land of Promise. The last chance 
in America where good land can be had cheap. The 
whole country is now looking towards Montana. 
Are you? Wecan sell you land that will pay you 
back its total price in one year. Buy our Montana 
land today, and properly farmed it will make you 
more money per acre on the af invested than 
you have ever made before. It will pay you to in- 











vestigate. We will furnish you the information 
free. The ‘“New Montana” Land Co., Great Falls, 


Montana. 


Virginia, N. C., W. Va. and Ohio Farms at 
$15.00 per acre and up offer big value for the price 
Best climate, markets, schools and transportati« n. 
Good _% and ne’ ighbors. Write F. H gs 














Agrl. Agt. N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade, Roanoke, 
Agents W ‘anted 
Every Home on Farm, in small town or 


suburb needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as 
bright as electric. Tested and recommended by 
Government and 34 leading Universities. Awarded 
Gold Medal. One farmer cleared over $500 in 6 
weeks. Hundreds with rigs or autos earning $100 
to $300 per month. No Capital Required; we furnish 
goods on time to reliable men. Write quick for 
sample lamp for free trial, distributor's proposition 
and secure appointment in exclusive territory. 
Address Mantle on Co., 639 Aladdin Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., or 639 Aladdin’ se Portland, Ore. 


Salesmen_ selling vithiinial, Aa cafe, 
cigar, pool, drug, general store trade can do big 
business with our new live pocket side line. All 
merchant's towns 100,000 and under want it. $5.00 
commission each sale. No collecting. No expense 
or risk to merchant. We take back all unsold 
goods. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 








gents—Um-U m—pure delicious California 
prof Ganay, Pound boxes Figs, Apricots, Orange 
slices. Retails 50c, 100% Pel — on sight. 
Send $1.50 money order for boxes. Hurry 
—Xmas coming, make $60 weekly. evils Endler, 
1355 Wright, Los Angeles. 





At once—Ten ladies to travel, demonstrate 


and sell well established line to = othe geo Pre- 
vious experience not necessar. y. ood pay. Rail- 
road fare paid. Goodrich ar “Co., Dept. 90, 
Omaha, Ne 








Help Wanted 


Wanted—Men and women to qualify for 
Government positions. Several thousand appoint- 
ments to be made next few months. Full informa- 
tion about a how to prepare, etc., free. 
Write immediately for booklet CG914. Earl Hop- 
kins, Washington, D. C. 








Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 452 St. Louis, Mo. 





most complete = book ever published for free 
distribution. eorge P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Patents—Munn & Co’s. Handbooks on 
Patents sent free. 70 years’ experience. Prompt, 
efficient and conscientious service. All patents 
procured through us are described without cost, 
in the Scientific American. Munn Co., 676 
Woolworth Building, New York City. Washington 
office, 625 F Street, N. W. 








Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 

~ Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in a offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, W ashington, D,. ©. 

Wanted— An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’ and ‘Pate * eg ol ag & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., W. ashington, D. 











Patents Bring Riches; Protect Your Inven- 
tion. Attorney's fee payable Ww he n patent allowed. 
Plain advice and ‘Patent Facts’ free. Trade marks 
registered. Jaynes & Jaynes, 503 Kellogg, Wash- 
ington, DO. 





Wanted— Manufacturers are writing 
Three books with 
I help 
R. B. 


Ideas 
for patents procured through me. 
list hundre 4 - of inventions wanted sent free. 
you market your invention. Advice free. 
Owen, 105 Owen ‘Bidg., Washington, D. C 





M iscellaneous 


Australian Black ‘Opals—We are headq uarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





‘Normal, High School, Business, Civil Service, 
Agric’ ultural, Domestic Sci. , Drawing, Engineering, 
Real Estate, Salesmanship and Law Courses thor- 
oughly taught by mail—tuition payable monthly. 
Ww rite Dept. 0, , Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 





Old Coins. 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue 
for coins, ten cents. William 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


"Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
— prices paid 
desslein, 101 Tre- 





Ingrowing “Toe-nall Appliance. Immediate 
and permanent relief bya silver automatic appliance. 
Cc irculars free. Peerless Ingrowing Toe-nail Com- 
pany, 519 Main St., Room 202, Cincinnati, O. 


~ ‘Inventors Corporation Inc. The head- 
quarters for inventors seeking aid, financial and 
otherwise. 908 South Olive St, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Motton Piétures, Short Stortes, etc. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 companies; $10 to 
$500 each engec for ria s. No correspondence course 
or experience need: etails sent Free to beginners. 
= your ideas. Greene League, 349, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Write Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems. 
$10 to $300 each. No correspondence course. 
Start writing and selling at once. Details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 321 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati. 




















Wanted—Short Stories, Articles, Poems for 
new magazine. We pay on acceptance; —_ sub- 

mitted. Send prepaid with return postage. Hand- 
written MSS. acceptable. Cosmos Magazine, 974 
Stewart Building, Washington, D. C. 








“SPARE HOUR 
MONEY” 





Don’t waste your spare moments. Turn 
them into cash. Write for particulars 
about our money-earning plan for 
students. 
and renewal subscriptions. 
Circulation Department, Sunset Mag- 
azine, San Francisco. 


Liberal commissions on new 
Address 

















The Prophecy — 


(Continued from page 14) 


“The star!” he mouthed to himself 
He did not wait. 

“TI confess, sheriff, I confess!’’ he 
but from his dry throat came only a croak 

The riders peered into the shadow, 

“Thought you were in bed, Joe,” saif 
the sheriff's voice; “your light was 

me on over and see a friend o’ yours” 

A friend would come back! 

“W-who is it?” stammered Joe hoarsely 
though he knew, he knew! He was pr. 

aoall to hear anything now; all belief in 

is sanity had fle 

“Tt’s Dan, your ol’ side-kick,” called 
the voice of Dan Fink. There was yo 
mistaking that voice. ‘Come out o’ the 
shadow, Joe, an’ I'll prove it.”” ‘lhe tone 
was pleasant. 

Fake me along, sheriff,” said Joe dully, 
“T done it. Don’t keep it up; I confess.” 

“But looky here, Joe, you ol’ Gila mon 
ster,” interrupted Dan’s voice. ‘“‘I ain't 
dead no more’n you are.” 

What was this he was hearing? Not 
dead? Dan’s ghost, on a horse, was say- 
ing Dan was not dead! In a daze Joe got 
to his feet. 

“Tt takes more’n a piece o’ chain to kil 
off Dan Fink,” continued the voice of his 
old-time partner. “You skinned out be- 
fore I come to. I don’t ‘hold no hard 
feelin’s, ol’ timer; I been searchin’ two 
states for you to tell you about it. It was 
my fault in the first place; I was damned 
omery that night.” 

oe Burdock’s mouth fell open. Was 
this true? Was he hearing Dan’s voice 
in reality? He’d give his shirt to believe 
it. He stepped forward, hesitatingly, and 
felt the ,strong, warm grasp of his former 
partner's hand. Then he knew. 

“OP Dan not dead!” he said in a hushed 
voice. Then he filled his lungs with the 
first deep breath he had drawn for hours. 
“Ain’t that good news, though!” he 
shouted. “Get down off’n that horse, 
Dan, you ol’ horn’ toad, an’ let me get a 
holt o° you!” 

“Su’prised, huh?” laughed Dan as the 
three entered the room. 

“Doggone you, yes!” said Joe. “You 
explain somethin’. Y ou been here before?” 

“Yep. We rode up an’ seen you snoozin’ 
in your chair,” grinned Dan. “The sherif 
was lookin’ for some lost stock, so I rode 
along with him. I said to the sheriff, ‘Le’s 
take a drink an’ jes’ for fun I’ll leave his 
marked twobits an’ come back later.’ I 
thought maybe you’d be wonderin’.” 

“Wonderin’! Huh!” grunted Joe as he 

icked up the coin. “That ain’t the word! 
low about that dam’ chain I dug up?’ 

Dan looked puzzled. “There was a sort 
of a blacksmith shop here years ago,” e 
plained the sheriff, “when the Oxbow 
mine was operating; they freighted their 
stuff over this road. Probably that’s how 
the chain got here.” 

“Hell, Joe!” said Dan contritely, “I 
didn’t aim to throw no scare into you. 
was only—hey, you thievin’ coyote 
gimme back that twobits! I ain’t been 
a-packin’ it for five years jes’ for you to 
put in your pants pocket.” 

“Aw, forget it, you schemin’ snake!” 
put in Joe truculently. “What’n hell’ 
eatin’ you? Ain’ t it mine? Come on, 


you ol’ pirate, an’ help me dig up some 
treasure.’ 
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Western Finance 





Far West. 


A department devoted to investments in the 
We ye ad to accept only the 
ts o 


resp ible and reliable 





institutions. 





Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 





























OUND real estate bonds should 

fulfil the following requirements: 
(1) Bonds should be secured by 

an absolute first mortgage not to 
6o per cent of the present worth of 


exceed 
the land. The basis of appraisement is 
the wh lesale value of the property under 
forced sale, though earning capacity is 
also a criterion of value. 

(2) he property held as security 


should have an earning capacity sufficient 
bond interest and sinking fund, 


to meet 

or suchi Big Seong should be assured by 

guarantee from reliable sources. Earn- 

ings may be derived from leases, opera- 

tion an : interest paid by purchasers of 

land on deferred payment contracts. 
(3) he release values of any portion 


of the land sold in subdivision should be 
largely in excess of the debt per acre or 
lot so the margin of security will increase 
as bonds are paid off. 

(4) The debt should be of the char- 
acter of a banking loan and in no manner 
partake of the furnishing of capital for 
speculating purposes. 

(5) The loan should be sufficient to 
fully finance the project along lines laid 
out by one or more competent engineers. 

(6) A sufficient amount of the money 
received from interest and collections on 
deferred payment contracts or from earn- 
ings should be turned over to the trustee 
to maintain the strength of the security. 

(7) Bonds should not be construction 
bonds except in so far as they may pro- 
vide for completion of work already well 
underway. 

(8) Every step in the proceedings con- 
nected with titles and issuance of the 
bonds should be supervised and approved 
by attorneys of recognized standing. 

Real estate bonds differ as to length of 
time, character of property, sinking fund 
Provisions and conditions of payment. 
A long established and successful Pacific 
ast investment house has purchased 
and resold many millions of dollars of 
such bonds without a single loss of prin- 
cipal or interest. This house originated 
the following plan of payment of real 
estate bonds which has proven emfnently 
successful and popular with banks and 
private investors. 

Many mortgages are secured by large 
areas of farm land or city property which 
have been subdivided and are being sold 
insmall tracts. Such projects must have 
en in successful operation for a number 
o years and a fair portion of the prop- 
tty must have been sold on deferred 
Payment contracts. Collections on these 





or Weekly Market Letter. 
will mail you any one of these books free 
on request. 


WESTERN LAND BONDS 


By E. R. Elliott 


contracts are as a rule made monthly. 
In addition to holding a first mortgage 
on the property all contracts of sale of 
land existing at the time the loan is made 
and all contracts entered into by the land 
company in the future are assigned to the 
trustee and a specified portion of collec- 
tions on principal of such contracts is 
withheld by the trustee and applied to 
reduction of the debt by purchasing bonds 
in the open market or by calling same on 
interest payment dates at a stated pre- 
mium. This method creates an active 
demand for the security usually at call 
prices and results in rapid retirement of 
the bonds, continually increasing the 
equity in the bonds outstanding. 

Safe loans are also made for periods 
ranging from ten to twenty years. These 
mortgages include strong sinking fund 
provisions requiring that a specified por- 
tion of all outstanding bonds shall be 
retired during the life of the mortgage. 
In case of sale of any part of the land re- 
lease from mortgage requires payment of 
a sum equal to at least twice the debt per 
acre, therefore, while but one acre of land 
is released the debt on two acres of land 
is paid, which would result in cancella- 
tion of entire mortgage by the time not 
more than half the land was released. 

In examining the statements of the 
leading savings banks of California it 
will be found that from 55 per cent to 60 
per cent of their entire assets is loaned 
on real estate. The above statements of 
law and practice appear to demonstrate 
conclusively that the consensus of opin- 
ion and experience gives the investment 
in real estate loans precedence over 
every other form of investment. 


Williams, Troth & Coleman, Invest- 
ment Securities, 60 Wall Street, New 
York, offer public utility preferred 
stocks, yielding 5 to 8 per cent, and 
common stocks with enhancement possi- 
bilities. This offering is outlined in 
“Current Letter B,” a copy of which 
will be supplied on written request by 
the above-named firm. 


Anyone interested in the securities 
market should send to L. R. Latrobe 
& Co., No. 111 Broadway, New York 


City,'for their statistical books on Copper 


Stocks, Motor Stocks, Standard Oil 
Stocks, Investor’s Guide (270 pages) 
This firm 








4 Books 


COPPER STOCKS 
to og = ‘eating Freed cour 
aid you in making the 


MOTOR STOCKS 
Data 

‘ record-breaking b This condi- 
= aoa be pn eh vay oa dividends. 


STANDARD OIL STOCKS 


Complete statistics about this class of securities 
present values and future possibilities. 


INVESTORS’ GUIDE 

Revised to date ‘270 pages). Gives High- 
Low prices and dividend records for ten 
ears on all listed Stocks. Should be in the 
Seal of every person having funds to invest. 


urc! 


now 








Any one of the above books will 
be sent FREE on request. 


“Partial Payment Plan” 


LR .JATROBE & Co. 


New York 








111 Broadway 








Good Investments in 


| Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 57% to 8% 


and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 
Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “U” 


Copy sent on request 


Willtams.Trothé Coleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. YORK 


NEW 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phi:a. Markets 








6.7% FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


The ideal investment 
Legal for savings banks, insurance 
companies and trust funds 


Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 


Maturities: 2to 10 years. Interest Quarterly. 


These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on country and city real estate 
in California. Fully guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Bankers Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Under State Supervision. Write for booklet. 
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To Users of Old Hampshire Bond: 


One of your most capable employees 


is forced to ask for a raise. 
I 


Old Hampshire Bond, the standard paper for 
business stationery, has advanced in price. All 
writing papers have advanced, some more than 
Old Hampshire—none less. 

You probably resent an advance in the price 
of any commodity. Most people do—we do. 
But apart from our feelings, the fact is that the 
Old Hampshire Bond advance is not large. 

If you use in the neighbor- 
hood of forty thousand letter- 
heads a year, your supply of 
Old Hampshire Bond will cost 


the twelve months. e /2 re (11d % * 


pshire) 


you about fifty dollars more for 

Fifty dollars in a year is about faa 
a dollar a week—a fair raise for @ Ajam 
a promising office boy. a sh 


II 


In spite of the advance in 
price, 1916 has been a big Old 
Hampshire Bond year. 1917 
should be a still bigger year. 
This country is getting ready for a period of 
great industrial development. Good will, pres- 
tige, reputation, built zow, will pay big dividends 
in the comparatively near future. 

Old Hampshire Bond is not used because of 
sometrifling, indefinite advantage its quality gives, 
but because of its powerful, definite impression 
of strength—an impression that most effectively 
helps to build good will and prestige. 

The slightly increased cost of Old Hampshire 
Bond (less than 1/5 of a cent per letter) is not 
at all proportionate to the value of the distinction 
that comes from its use. 


Ill 


Paper of low quality has more than doubled in 
price. Paper of medium quality has advanced 
fifty per cent. 

Old Hampshire Bond is, in proportion, lower 
in cost than ever before—still this is one of the 
least important reasons why you should use Old 
Hampshire Bond. Old Hampshire never can 
be sold on the price basis. 


Hampshire Paper Compan 


The Only Paper Makers in the World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 


ono 
eee 





IV 


We do notask you to buy Old Hampshire Bond 
for reasons either sentimental or imaginary. We 
ask that you hold to the true perspective. 

An equally small advance in the rent of your 
offices, if there was just cause, would not force 
you to give even a moment of serious considera- 
tion to changing the location of your business. 

You do not cancel your advertising because of 
an even greater increase in ad- 
vertising rates. 

You do not call in your sales- 
men because it costs a half cent 
more per mile for them to travel. 

The reasons for your using 
Old Hampshire Bond were 
never so strong as they are to- 
day. 

V 


Old Hampshire Bond belongs 
on the human side of business. 
It puts the voice, the heart and 
the handclasp in the letters that 
you write. It tells the recipient 
all the care and thought you have 
spent on the writing. It tells something of the 
pride you take in your business. 

The regard others hold for your letters can- 
not be greater than your own regard. Old 
Hampshire Bond indicates rather clearly what 
you inwardly think about your own business. 


VI 


Even facing present price conditions, we must 
emphasize that 
Old Hampshire 
Bond is not made 
and never can be 
made for those 
men whoconsider 
what stationery 
costs rather than 
what it does. 

Old Hamp- 
shire Bond is 
forced to ask a 
trifling advance in 
salary. Give it to 
him. He is well 





The use Judson McGee, Esq. makes 
of better business letters and the 
system of data collection and filing 


worth it. he has developed, as described in 
— short book, is of practical value 

SOUTH to businessmen. The book is about 

better letters, As far as make of 

HADLEY FALLS paper is concerned it is non-parti- 
MASSACHUSETTS san. Any business man writing on 


his business letterhead may have 
it free. 
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MOST 


TU REISH TOBACCO IS THE WORBD’S 
FAMOUS TOBACCO FOR CIGARETTES 
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} fLF—C ARE 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF-— COMPAR y 
MURAD WITH ANY 25 CENT CIGARETTE 

ers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
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The hours need never drag for lack of entertain- 
ment if you have a Columbia in your home. And the 


longer you own a Columbia, the more you will enjoy it— 
the more you will know what it means and what it can 
mean in pleasure. 


OLUMBIA™RECORD 


bring you the liveliest of times: joy-filled evenings, zmpromptu 
parties—no end of ways in which the Columbia may be used. 
There’s a Columbia dealer near you who can bring these delights— 
the delights of commanding “All the Music of All the World’— 


into your home today. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 








